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PREFACE 


Shri J. P. Naik of Gargoti conceived the idea of presenting Shri 
R. V. Parulekar with a Volume of his important Educational Writings 
published in different periodicals on the auspicious occasion of his 71st 
Birthday. He discussed this proposal informally with a number of 
persons and when it was found that a warm support to the proposal was 
forthcoming, a Meeting of the Friends, Students and Admirers of Shri 
Parulekar was held and a Celebration Committee was duly apjiointed to 
sponsor the proposal. The names of the members of the Committee 
and its Office-Bearers are given elsewhere. 

In the light of the amount that was likely to be collected, the 
following programme of celebrations was drawn uji at the Meeting. 

(a) A volume of the selected Educational Writings of Shri R. V. 
Parulekar should be published; 

(b) A Dinner-Meeting should be arranged in Bombay on yih july 
1956 to felicitate Shri Parulekar on his 71st Birthday and the 
Volume of his selected writings should be presented to him 
on the occasion; and 

(c) Wherever possible, prizes associated with the name of Shri 
Parulekar should be instituted in places and institutions with 
which he was intimately connected. 

The task of selecting the writings of Shn Parulekar for the proposed 
volume was entrusted to Shri J. P. Naik, who also wrote an introductory 
article on the Life and Educational contribution of Shri Parulekar. The 
Committee is grateful to him for the efficient manner in which he has 
carried out these tasks within a short time in spite of his numerous pre¬ 
occupations elsewhere and at the cost of jiersonal inconvenience, and 
also to Shri C. L. Bakshi for going through tlie proofs. 

It gives me great pleasure to thank on behalf of the Committee 
all those who have helped us in this endeavour cither by contributing 
to the fund, or by paying their homage to Shri Parulekar in their letters 
addressed to the Committee. The Committee is much indebted to the 
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Local Self-Government Institute of Bombay and the Progress of Educa¬ 
tion of Poona as without their permission and co-operation this Volume 
would not have seen the light of day. The Committee also thanks 
Sarvashri B. M. Kapadia, S. R. Desai, H. S. Kanvinde and Maheshwar 
V. Thakur for their valued and helpful co-operation. But for such over¬ 
whelming response from all quarters the Committee would not have 
succeeded in paying adequate homage to this doyen of Indian Education. 


Bombay, 

1st July 1956. 


A.N.S. 



THE LIFE AND EDUCATIONAL CONTOIBIJTION OF 
Shri R. V. PARULEKAR 


BY 

J. P. NAIK, 

St^rretary, Sliti Mount I idyaftrefh. (Uiigoti 

I. Introductory: This volume of the selected writings of Shri 
R. V. Parulekar will meet a long-felt need of the educational world. 
His studies on the problem of literacy have been so profound and have 
made so great a mark on the students of fundamental education that 
his books have been constantly in demand, not only from the students 
of education in India, but even from those in other parts of the workl. 
Unfortunately most of his writings have recently been out of print and 
requests for the supply of their copies had to be reluctantly replied to 
in the negative. The publication of this volume on the auspicious 
occasion when its author completes seventy years of age will, therefore, 
be regarded as a blessing by educationists interested in the problem of 
mass literacy, especially because it brings together, for the first time, 
most of his earlier writings which were scattered in the old issues of 
different journals. No words can, therefore, be adequate to express 
the gratitude of the teaching profession to the Celebrations Committee 
for having made this book available to the public in so attractive a form 
and at .so low a price. 

The Celebrations Committee have naturally approached their 
problem from the personal point of view and have timed the ])ublica- 
tion of this volume on the seventy-first birthday of Shri Parulekar. Hut 
it would not be out of place to iwint out that there is a wider national 
significance also for this occasion. The framers of the Second Five- 
Year Plan were confronted with a situation similar to that which Shri 
Parulekar has been trying to solve for the last 25 years. On the one 
hand they found that there is an intense desire for the spread of educa¬ 
tion among the people and on the other, they were faced with such a 
shortage of funds that only a sum of about Rs. 300 crores could be 
assigned to education as against a demand of Rs. i,o8(; crores. They 
were, therefore, compelled to suggest that economy devices like the shift 
system which are being advocated by Shri Parulekar should be seriously 
considered by educational administrators during the Second Five-Year 
Plan and that the available resources should be so utilised as to secure 
the maximum expansion possible. It, therefore, goes without saying 
that teachers and administrators throughout the country will soon have 
to study this problem of balancing our vast educational needs against 
the slender resources now available and that they will also be com- 
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pdlccl to work out several economy devices with the ultimate object of 
realising the constitutional directive that free and compulsory primary 
education upto 14 years shall be provided for every child by 1961. The 
publication of this volume is, therefore, very opjwrtune as it will enable 
the Education Departments of the States to understand properly “ the 
mechanics of educational expansion in an under-developed economy ” 
and would materially assist in realising the targets which have been 
defined in the Second Fivc-^'ear Plan. 

The principal object of this article is to j>ay a tribute to this grand 
old teacher of the Bombay State and to join with his friends and 
admirers in a prayer that he should be hlesseal with a long and jreaceful 
life and that he he spared to serve the educational needs of the country 
until his long cherished dream of a hundred per cent literacy is realised. 
It would not be out of place, however, to precede this tribute by a nar¬ 
ration of the main events of his personal life. 

2. Early life and education (1886-1911): The biography of a 
teacher, or even of an educational administrator like Shri Parulekar, is 
never crowded and can be briefly summarised. Shri R. V. Parulekar, 
or “ Ramabhau ” as he is more intimately known to his circle of friends, 
was born in the village of Parule of the Vengurla Taluka in the Ratna- 
giri District on 7tb of luly 1886, as the eldest son of a family of Goud 
Saraswat Brahmins. His father, Shri Vithal fjovind Parulekar, was a 
landlord in fairly easy circumstances. But by about 1892, he lost all 
his lands as a result of a family settlement and had to maintain him¬ 
self by running a small sliop. This gave but a meagre income at best 
and as he had a large family to maintain, Ramabhau had to obtain his 
education against a background of financial difficulties. In Maha¬ 
rashtra this is. by no means, an unusual feature of the education of 
children in lower middle class families. 

The village of Parule appears to have a fairly big }x;pulation in 
the Census Reprts; but it is divided into 32 hamlets each of which has 
only a small population. Fortunately, however, the hamlet in which 
Ramabhau was born had a local primary school which taught upto pri¬ 
mary standards VI—the highest standard of the primary course as it 
then existed. To this humble school, Ramabhau was sent as a student 
at the age of seven and he remained there till 1897 when he completed 
primary standard V. His fatlier then thought it desirable to send him 
to an English school and as no such provision existed in Parule, he 
shifted his entire family to Vengurla where the Municipality conducted 
a small Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. Ramabhau studied at this 
school from 1897 to 1902 and completed the first five standards of 
the secondary school course. He was then sent to the Bhandari High 
School at Malvan where he studied from 1902 to 1904 and passed the 
Matriculation Examination in the latter year. 
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Ordinarily this would have meant an end of all education for 
Ramabhau because his father did not have the financial resources to 
send him to a college. But fortunately Ramabhau had stood high in 
the Matriculation Examination so that he was able to secure a scltolar- 
ship in the E'lphinstone College of Bombay. The amount of the 
scholarship was small—Rs. to per month—hut it was further aug¬ 
mented by a loan scholarship of Rs. lo p.m. from a charitable fund. 
The amount of the scholarship itself was to be increased to Rs. is in 
the Intermediate Class and to Rs. 20 in the B.A. Classes. In those days 
of low prices, even this small sum of Rs. 20 to 3*1 was adetjuate to meet 
all the expenses of a college student with sim[)le habits. Ramabhau, 
therefore, joined the Elphinstone College in Bombay in 1905. As he 
passed every college examination in the second class and secured a high 
rank, the college scholarship was awarded to him year after year and 
he was able to com|)lete his college education and obtain the B.A. 
degree, with Physics and Chemistry as optional subjects, in i()o8. 
These were the first years when he left the rural surroundings of his 
childhood and stayed in a metropolitan city like Bombay, devoting him¬ 
self exclusively to his studies. Looking back. Ramabhau recalls them 
as one of the happiest periods of his life. 

It is the general law of the world tlial sorrow and liappmess 
succeed each other like night and day and very soon after his happy 
college days were over, a period of storm and stress came into Rania- 
bhaifis life. Early in 1909, he lost his father so that he w'as called 
upon, not only to maintain himself in Bombay, but also to su|)port, in 
his native place, a large family which consisted of his mother, two 
younger sisters * and a brother. He had, therefore, to cut out all his 
ambitions of further stiulies and seek employment as a part-time assistant 
master in tlie Maratha High School which was tlten located in Angre- 
vadi, Girgaum. He served this institution for three years; but as the 
salary that he received was not adequate to meet his needs, he hail to 
engak- in private tuitions—both in the morning and at night. One 
of his students of this period w'as a European lady who wanted to learn 
Sanskrit and who used to address him as “Pandit Parulekar ”. He 
stayed at such a distance from her residence that he lost nearly the 
whole of his morning in this single tuition, but the sum of Rs. 20 
which she paid every "month was too important to be lost. The recol¬ 
lection of adversities successfully overcome is always a pleasant pastime 
and I have often listened with great interest and pleasure to Rama 
bhau’s inimitable description of his miserable life during this jreriod. 
It must, however, have been very tiresome indeed to do a number of 
tuitions and part-time teaching work and in addition, to prepare for the 
M.A. degree on which he had set his heart. But Ramabhau persisted 


* Of his four sisters, two had been married prior to 1909, 
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valiantly and obtained the M.A. degree (with Chemistry as principal 
subject) in 1911. His financial difficulties lengthened the period of 
study to three years and he also failed to secure a class. But Masters 
of Arts were rare in those days and soon afterwards, his immediate 
financial worries came to an end when the Topivala High School of 
Malvan invited him to be its Head Master (1912). Ramabhau there¬ 
upon left Bombay and did not return again to it until sixteen years later. 

3. Headmaster of the Topivala High School, Malvan (1912-28): 
From 1912 to 1928, Ramabhau worked as the Head Master of the 
Topivala High School at Malvan. Supported by the generous family 
of the Topivala Desais which has contributed several lakhs of rupees to 
the cause of education in this State, this High School was already a 
promising institution in 1912. But under the able guidance of Rama¬ 
bhau who is a first-rate teacher, it soon rose in stature and became one 
of the best High Schools in the Ratnagiri District. His great scholar¬ 
ship, keen sense of humour and super-abundant kindliness made him 
loved by his students some of whom have since risen to great eminence 
in public life. His democratic temperament and infinite capacity to 
adjust to all angularities made him an efficient Head Master who was 
able to carry all his colleagues with him and also to establish cordial 
relations with the E>epartment and the public. The Topivala High 
School, therefore, soon began to increase in strength and put forth 
better results. Shri Anant Shivaji Desai Topivala who had only pro¬ 
mised a small donation of Rs. 5,000 w'hcn the High School was started 
and named after him in 1911, soon began to love the institution and 
gave munificent support for acquisition of lands and construction of 
buildings. He also endowed it with a donation of Rs. 80,000. In 
the departmental circles also, the reputation of the High School stood 
high and Shri R. V. Parulekar w.is looked upon as one of the ablest of 
Head Masters in the State. 

Today few people realise how difficult a job it was to work as a 
Head Master of a secondary school during this period. Those were 
years of great jwlitical unrest when even the functions of the Education 
Department were partly of a police character and it was required to see 
that no subversive activities of any type were carried on in any recog¬ 
nised school and that no teacher committed the sin of infecting his 
students with a sense of patriotism. The rules and regulations of the 
Department were extremely strict and were enforced with a rigour 
which would be difficult to believe. The European Inspectors of 
schools were a terror to tire humble Head Masters of private secondary 
schools and the Indian Inspectors often proved to be even worse than 
their masters. To add to all such insults, a further injury to private 
schools was done by the then policy of the Education Department which 
spent a very large portion of the funds available on improving a few 
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Government schools as “ models ” to private enterprise, so that the non- 
Government secondary schools could only be given miserably small 
grants-in-aid. A sensitive and proud soul like that of Ramabhau chafed 
at the humiliation to which the Head Master of a private school had 
often to submit. His creative instinct also revolted against the cramp¬ 
ing influence of the Departmental regulations and he began to feel that 
secondary education would really be better off if a greater freedom were 
to be allowed to the schools and if the Head Masters were entrusted 
with a greater responsibility. He also felt that if the Department 
would drop the idea of developing Government High Schools as models 
and would spend the bulk of the funds available on improving the 
grants-in-aid to private schools, the cause of secondary education would 
progress on sounder lines.* It is not necessary to describe in detail 
either the numerous experiences of his Head Mastership with the 
humorous description of which Ramabhau often regales his friends, 
or with his deep musings on the reform of secondary education. It 
would be enough to state that they formed the basis of his research 
work in England and of his later attempts to educate and improve the 
secondary schools of this State. 

In spite of the professional difficulties described above, his long 
tenure of office as Head Master of the Topivala High School brought 
two great opportunities to Ramabhau. The first opportunity came in 
1916 when he was selected for admission to the Secondary Training 
College at Bombay. He stayed here for a year and obtained the S.T.C. 
Diploma with a first-class. This college had been started in 1906, but 
even in 1916, the training of the secondary teachers was still in its 
infancy. The entire staff of the college consisted of two members—a 
European Principal and an Indian Vice-Principal. Ramabhau’s 
reminiscences of this collegiate year are of very great interest. Apart 
from the light which they throw on his own personal life, they are of 
importance as depicting the rather crude manner in which teachers 
were trained at this period when the teaching of general and special 
methods was regarded as the be-all and end-all of all training institutions. 
An even more important opportunity, however, came six years later 
when the late Shri Anant Shivaji Desai Topivala gave a scholarship of 
Rs. 400 per month to enable Ramabhau to go to England with a view 
to obtaining a post-graduate degree in education. Ramabhau accord¬ 
ingly sailed in January 1922, obtained the T.D. of the University of 
London and the M.Ed. of the University of Leeds, and returned to India 
in February 1924. For his M.Ed. degree, he wrote a thesis on the 
Problem of Education in Bombay Presidency (with special reference to 

• In this connection, the interested student may refer to Ramabhau's paper on 
Oovernmcnl Secondary’ Schools published in the Progress of Education. January and 
March 1026. This document has not been reprinted here, mainly because ns tbesis 
is now out-dated. But it created a veritable sensation at the time of us publication. 
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hivlier education) under the guidance of Professor Strong. This 
document was referred to Sir Michael Sadler as an examiner who appre¬ 
ciated it very greatly and recommended that it should be published 
forthwith. Unfortunately, this recommendation was not seriously 
taken up by anyone so that an excellent work remained unknown for 
a number of years. Recently it became financially possible to publis t 
the thesis; but the proposal had to be dropped on tlic ground that most 
of its recommendations had come to be accepted by Government and 
that it had largely become olisolete due to sheer lapse of time. The 
excellent chapter on tlie Medium of Instruction included in the second 
part of the thesis, however, has been printed in this volume,* paitly 
because the valuable material which it contains is still generally uii- 
known and partly as an indication of the high standard of research 
work which was done by Ramabhau for his M.Ed. Examination. 

It IS wortliy of record that Ramabhau had the unique good fortune 
to study under eminent educationists like John Adam and T. Percy 
Nunn. ” Both the professors were greatly impressed by Ramabhau and 
the latter in particular has spoken about his scholarship and capacity in 
glowing terms. “ I wish it to be clear,” wrote Nunn in a testimoma 
issued in 1922, ” that Mr. Parulekar is, in my judgment, a teacher and 
a student of great merit, judged by any standard, and, in particuhu, 
that he stands high among the best men we have received from India. 
In addition to attending the ordinary lectures and classes in this College 
(including special courses on the teaching of English and Geography), 
he has read assiduously in the libraries of the India Office and the 
British Museum with a view to the thesis which he will present for tlic 
degree of M.A. His research has direct reference to tlie educational 
problems of the Bombay Presidency and can hardly fail to increase his 
value to the service of his native province. Coming from an authority 
like Nunn, this is indeed a great tribute; and the review of Ramabhau’s 
later life shows that it was well deserved and even prophetic. 

On his return from England, Ramabhau s status as an educationist 
of repute was accepted in official and non-official circles alike. The 
first formal recognition of this came when he was appointed as the 
only Head Master on the Joint Examination Board which used to con¬ 
duct the Matriculation and S.L.C. Examinations (1925). The second 
recognition came soon afterwards in 1927 when he was appointed as 
a Member of the Committee on Primary and Secondary Educatwn, 
known popularly as the Hesketh Coinmittee. The report of this 
Committee was published in 1929 shows, to some extent, tlie 

influence of the ideas which Ramabhau had stated in his thesis and 
which have been briefly incorporated in a preceding paragraph. It was 


♦ See pp. 1-40, supra. 
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obviously impossible for the Committee to subscribe to the radical views 
which Ramabhau held on the subject. He, therefore, had to resort to 
a non-official platform to put forward his ideas and it was one of the 
lucky coincidences of his life that he now met the late Shri M. R. 
Paranjape. Both Shri Paranjape and Shri Parulckar were champions 
of the cause of private secondary schools and their desire to reduce 
departmental control and increase the status and independence of pri¬ 
vate schools was equally strong. They, therefore, made a common 
cause and the Progress of Education which Shri Paranjape edited from 
Poona carried on a strong and continuous crusade on behalf of tlic pri¬ 
vate schools. Ramabhau always recalls his friendship with Shri M. R. 
Paranjape as one of the brightest spots in liis life and students of educa¬ 
tion need not be told of the great service which this pair of teachers has 
done to further the independence and autonomy of private enterprise 
in secondary education. 

4. The Secretary of the Schools Committee, Bombay (1928-41): 
In 1928 came another break in Ramabhau’s career—he retired from the 
Topivala High School and decided to seek employment elsewhere. 
Just about this time, the post of the Secretary of the Bombay Municipal 
Schools Committee became vacant and Ramabhau s friends induced him 
to apply for it. Fortunately for primary education, Ramabhairs appli¬ 
cation succeeded and he was selccteci as the Secretary of the Schools 
Committee of the Bombay Corporation. For the following 13 years, 
therefore, his home was in Bombay and he continued to hold the post 
of the Secretary of the Schools Committee and to administer the [)rimary 
schools within the area of the City. 

This appointment to a high and well-paid post was a great bless¬ 
ing, both personal and public. From the personal point of view, it 
brought in a period of comparative financial ease and stability for the 
family. According to tlie traditional custom, Ramabhau had been 
married in 1902 at the early age of fifteen and Sou. Sitabai was then 
only nine. Their family life began in 19^7 their first child, a 
son, was born in 191c:). By 1928, the family had grown larger with 
six children and in addition Ramabhau was required to support and 
educate a number of other dependants as well. It w^as becoming in¬ 
creasingly difficult to fulfil all the obligations of such a large family in 
an out-of-the-way place like Malvan and on the meagre salary which 
the Head Master of the Topivala High School was allowed to draw. 
The change-over to Bombay, combined with the larger salary that now^ 
became available, made it possible to provide better education to the 
children and the dependants and also brought in freedom from many 
a domestic worry that is essentially financial in origin. 

From ffie public point of view, the gain was even greater and of 
far-reaching significance. His appointment as Secretary of the Schools 
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Committee brought him face to face with the problem of mass educa¬ 
tion with which he had little to do in the past. In the whole of his 
thesis, scholarly as it is, there is not even a reference to the outstanding 
problems of primary education to which he was to render so significant 
a service in later years. Even in his writings published prior to 1933 
there is little or no reference to the problems of literacy or primary 
education. But his earlier absorption with secondary education now 
disappeared and his alert mind now began to grapple with the problems 
of mass education. As a Secretary of the Schools Committee, he was 
called upon to deal with almost every aspect of primary education, viz. 
the enforcement of compulsion which had been introduced in two 
Wards of the City a little earlier in 1925; the recruitment as well as 
academic and administrative control of a very large body of primary 
teachers; the difficulties involved in controlling primary schools through 
an ultra-democratic agency like the Schools Committee; the shortage of 
buildings; the paucity of funds; the intricate problems of curricula and 
teaching methods; and the large prevalence of problems like wastage 
or stagnation which made primary education largely ineffective in pro¬ 
ducing literacy. It took about five years for him to understand the 
problems of mass education in India and to work out a tentative solu¬ 
tion for them. But by 1933 his academic and alert mind had prepared 
a tentative programme of mass education, not only for the City of 
Bombay, not even for the State of Bombay, but for the entire Indian 
continent itself. 

The peculiar problem which Ramabhau was called upon to solve 
in the Municipal Schools Committee was that of finance. On the one 
hand, he found that the number of children to be educated was con¬ 
tinually increasing, partly as a result of the growth of population in the 
City and partly in consequence of a growing desire for education. On 
the other hand, he found that the funds available for primary education 
were getting scantier. As stated before, Ramabhau became Secretary to 
the Schools Committee in 1928. In the following year, the world 
economic depression set in and its effects were very keenly felt in India 
from 1930. Cuts and retrenchment became, therefore, the order of the 
day and the Schools Committee was required to solve the apparently 
impossible problem of educating more children on an inadequate and 
inelastic budget. It is to the credit of Ramabhau that he studied the 
problem in its sociological, historical and comparative aspects and came 
to the conclusion that new and more appropriate techniques of educa¬ 
tional expansion had to be adopted if the goal of universal education 
was to be realised in an under-developed economy like that of India. 
He set forth his conclusions in this respect in a small pamphlet entitled 
Mass Education in India * which made an unobtrusive appearance in 
an early issue of the Local Self-Government Quarterly in 1934. 


* See pp. 41-88, supra. 
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5. Mass Education in India (1934): It is not improbable that 
even the publication of this pamphlet with its revolutionary ideas would 
have passed unnoticed and that it might have created no bigger stir than 
the falling of a single rain-drop in an expansive lake. Hut a miracle 
happened and the Times of India which has a capacity to make or un¬ 
make fames, decided to review the pamphlet. On the 23rd of March 
1934, therefore, a w'ell-drafted and appreciative leading article appeared 
in its columns and it recommended the scheme propounded by Shri 
R. V. Parulekar for the serious consideration of the people. After 
making out a case for immediate expansion of mass education and after 
pointing out that the country was not in a position to afford the huge 
financial outlay which a scheme of compulsory education drawn up on 
the traditional pattern would require, the article proceeded to state how 
Shri Parulekar proposed to solve the problem and said: 

“ The necessity for an immediate expansion in primary education 
urges Mr. Parulekar to make suggestions for drastic reform. 
They are based on the experience of other countries and are 
eminently practical. In the first place he suggests that the hve- 
year course of primary education should be reduced to one of 
four years. This is in consonance with the view' of the Hartog 
Committee that a minimum course of four years is sufficient for 
ensuring literacy. Secondly, the compulsory agc-ircriod should 
be changed from 6-11 to 7-11. Thirdly, the number of sub¬ 
jects taught in the primary schools should be revised in order 
to make them simple and more easily understood by the child¬ 
ren of the masses. The object of this suggestion is to concen¬ 
trate on the essentials, the minimum required for literacy. 
Fourthly, the number of pupils per teacher in the primary 
schools should be increased from thirty to sixty on the rolls. 
This is the crux of the problem of educational expansion, and 
undoubtedly the most controversial. It should be noted that in 
the earlier stages England, Germany and Japan, among othei 
countries, allowed sixty or more pupils jier teacher. The 
Bombay teacher is not incompetent as compared with teachers 
in other parts of the world. Lastly, wherever classes of sixty 
pupils cannot be arranged for, a system of part-time instruction 
may be introduced, thus making it possible for each teacher to 
look after not less than sixty pupils. 

“ All these suggestions make inroads on ‘ efficiency ’ and fancy 
theories, but they have to be seriously considered if it is desired 
to make an end of illiteracy in the near future. It is only too 
obvious that the administration of the present system, limited 
as it is to one-third of the total number of children of school- 
eoing age, costs every anna that Government and local bodies 
can afford, and without a miracle it is unlikely that there will 
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be an expansion of education on present lines for the next 
hundred years. The problem resolves itself into a choice 
between efficiency and expansion, the ‘ efficient instruction ’ of 
the few and the ‘ literacy ’ of the many. Assuming that com¬ 
pulsion is desirable, it is for this generation to decide whether 
it will be achieved in our life-time or left to the Greek Kalends.’’ 

At the time when this article appeared in the press, there was a 
very large section of intelligentsia in this State which almost regarded 
it as a religious duty to read the leading articles of the Times of India 
every morning. On the 23rd of March 1934, therefore, thousands of 
intellectuals in the State suddenly awoke to the fact that one Mr. R. V. 
Parulekar who was the Secretary of the Municipal Schools Committee 
in Bombay had put forward an arresting scheme for the development 
of mass education. The number of such persons increased still further 
because the Times of India really started a chain of other sympathetic 
reviews in the press. The Bombay Chronicle and the Free Press 
Journal also wrote leaders on the problem on the 3rd of April and the 
Bombay Sentinel followed suit on the 6th of the same month. The 
Marathi press also did not lag behind and papers like the Dnyanprakasb, 
Sa\ah Pratibha, Nirbhid and Chitramaya Jagat took up the problem and 
wrote explanatory and commending articles. The Gujarati press also 
accorded an enthusiastic welcome to the proposals. In a short time, 
therefore, the task begun by the Times of India was almost fully accom¬ 
plished and Ramabhairs scheme had reached the leading citizens from 
all parts of the State and was being discussed in all official and non¬ 
official circles connected with primary education. I awoke one 
morning,'' says Ramabhau, ‘‘ and found myself famous.” 

Is it merely due to the accident of the decision of the Times of 
India to write a leading article thereon that was responsible to secure 
such publicity to this pamphlet? Or was it due to any larger and 
deeper historical significance that the pamphlet attracted such universal 
attention and received so warm a commendation? It is true that the 
Times of India did a very signal service to the cause of mass education 
by reviewing this pamphlet in a leading article and that it materially 
contributed to securing public recognition to the proposals which it con¬ 
tained. But it is also equally true to say that the pamphlet happened 
to be published at a critical time in the history of compulsory education 
in this State and that it would soon have attracted attention to itself, 
even if the Times of India has not selected it for front-rank publicity. 
The British administrators had opposed the public demand for compul¬ 
sory primary education on the ground that, in a poor country like India, 
the principle of compulsory education was neither desirable nor prac¬ 
ticable, The efforts of social workers like Gopal Krishna Gokhale had 
succeeded in establishing the desirability of compulsory education and 
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the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 had given authority to the 
local bodies to introduce compulsion in urban and rural areas. But the 
practicability of a programme of universal, free and compulsory primary 
education had yet to be established and no one had been able to produce 
a scheme which the financial resources of the Government would be 
able to support. At this critical juncture, Ramabhau entered the scene 
with his revolutionary proposals and showed that even a poor country 
like India can have a programme of universal education and liquidate 
its mass illiteracy in a short time, if certain novel techniques of develop¬ 
ment which had been adopted by other nations in a similar state of 
economic and cultural development, were to be boldly accepted. This 
announcement came as a great ray of hojx' to Indian educators because 
it provided a convincing proof of the practicahilitv of compulsory 
education in India. The pamphlet, therefore, marked a significant 
landmark in the history of mass education in India and carried the 
work of Gokhalc a step further. It would, therefore, have been im¬ 
possible to ignore it altogether and it was bound to create a stir in 
educational circles, sooner or later. 

It was not to be expected that so revolutionary an approach to the 
problem would remain unnoticed by the Department and it would not 
have been wrong to expect that Government would welcome the pro- 
ixisals whose only object was to liquidate mass illiteracy in a short tmie. 
Unfortunately, however, the ideas put forward by the Mass Education 
in India were stoutly opposed by the Education Department which 
resented the fact that its policy of emphasizing ‘ quality’ rather than 
‘ quantity ’ had been challenged by Ramabhau. The Officers of the 
Ekpartment, therefore, started a crusade against the ideology which he 
had put forward and a highly placed Departmental Oflficcr went even 
to the extent of saying that “ Shri R. V. Parulekar should be drowned 
in the Arabian Sea with his book ”. This general official opposition 
was also strengthened, to some extent, by adverse criticism from a few 
Indians as well. Some of the oppnents were men of great learning 
and integrity who had genuine differences of opinion on the subject 
and who felt that a rapid expansion of education on the lines indicated 
by Ramabhau would water down its quality to a level that would be 
dan<ierous to the interests of the country as a whole. But a large part 
of the opposition came from circles which usually echoed official 
opinion and policies. It is also interesting to note tliat a section of the 
Marathi Press tried to give a communal colour to the controversy by 
suggesting that Ramabhau’s proposals were a deliberate attempt to 
keep the education of the masses at a lower level of efficiency. But 
fortunately, the opposition to the proposals did not gather much 
strength and the support accorded to them was so general that the 
matter was ultimately taken to the legislature. 
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6. Shri Gokhale’s Resolurion in the Bombay Legislative Council 
(1934): Shri L. R. Gokhale who was then a Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council and was greatly impressed by the proposals of Rama- 
bhau moved the following resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council on 4th September 1934:— 

“ This Council recommends to Government that they should 
take immediate steps to achieve rapid expansion of mass educa¬ 
tion within the available financial resources by adopting the 
following, among other measures:— 

{a) simplification of the curriculum of the lower primary 
schools, that is, of Standards Infant to IV, so as to con¬ 
fine the instructions to the three R’s; 

(h) reducing the period of instruction in the lower primary 
schools from five years (Infant and Standards I to IV) 
to four years (Standards I to IV); 

(c) entrusting, on an average, a large number of pupils than 
at present to the care of one teacher; 

(^/) organising of the lower primary school instruction on the 
basis of the shift system; and 

(e) imparting of part-time instruction wherever necessary by 
the employment of jreripatetic teachers.” 

A very interesting debate followed and several members took part 
in the discussion. But the Hon’ble the Education Minister of this 
period, Diwan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, was not prepared to accept it. 
He pleaded that there was a good deal of difference of opinion among 
the educationists themselves on the points raised in the resolution. He, 
however, assured the House that it would be carefully considered. The 
resolution was withdrawn on this assurance, but Government did 
nothing to implement it, or even to examine it in detail. 

7. Literacy in India (1939): This failure of a high-level 
attempt to induce Government to work out a programme of universal 
education on an unorthodox basis was a great set-back to the cause. 
Ramabhau, however, was undaunted and decided to organise educative 
propaganda for his proposals. With this object in view, he published 
a small book called Literacy in India* in 1939. The fundamental 
thesis put forward in this book was the same as in the Mass Education 
in India-, but it had some additional and distinctive features. To begin 
with, it made a successful attempt, the first of its type in India, to cor¬ 
relate the educational statistics of school attendance with the census statis¬ 
tics of adult literacy. This task had been attempted in the past on 
several occasions; but no one had yet succeeded in demonstrating the 


^ Sec pp 89-211, supra. 
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correct relationship between the educational and census statistics. In 
this interesting study, however, Ramabhau correlated the two sets of 
statistics and conclusively established that “ the completion of the third 
year class gives literacy according to the census standard Secondly, 
this book examines certain aspects of primary education like wastage, 
stagnation and single-teacher schools. These had been wrongly empha¬ 
sized in the Report of the Hartog Committee whose main conclusion 
was that the system of primary education in India was largely incfiec- 
tive and that it would, therefore, be desirable to concentrate on iny 
provement ’ rather than on ‘ expansion ’. Ramabhau declared that this 
would be a fatal policy to be adopted in India. He admits that there 
is a good deal of wastage and ineffectiveness in the existing system, but 
he also points out that the extent of these evils has been greatly exag¬ 
gerated. His further contention is that the only way to reduce these 
evils is not to go back and emphasize quality, but to go ahead very 
rapidly and to introduce universal compulsory education at an early date. 
Lastly, the book again emphasizes the proposals put forward in the 
earlier pamphlet and adduces further evidence in their support. 

A few extracts from this publication will show ihe main arguments 
put forward. " The purpose of this book,’" writes Ramabhau, “ is to 
give a message of hope to those who will have the privilege of guiding 
the destinies of future India, that bad as our educational system has been, 
it has not been so bad as it is made out to be. The situation is hopeful 
if only we cease to be guided by the ideals of an advanced nation like 
England and adopt measures and practices which arc more suited to the 
conditions of our people and the financial resources of our country. 
With reference to the minimum education required for the attainment 
of permanent literacy, Ramabhau points out that the book “ devotes 
some pages to a critical examination of the avaihible statistical and other 
data relating to mass education not only of this country, but of other 
countries as well. . . . The view prevailing in India today is that no child 
can be literate unless he completes the fourth-year class of the primary 
school; but the statistical inquiry undertaken with the object of testing 
the validity of this view showeel that, as in the Dutch East Indies, in 
India also a child acquires census literacy if he is able to complete die 
third-year class of a primary school and that he retains it in his after-life. 
The Indian official view' about the minimum four-class system necessary 
for acquiring literacy has tended to create exaggcnited notions of the 
wastage problem and has been mainly responsible for the undue 
pessimism about India s capacity to finance schemes of univers,d prim.iry 
education ”. Ramabhau then proceeds to point out that “ the percent¬ 
age of literacy in India is very low and that its growth has been alarm¬ 
ingly tardy. The most potent cause of this halting progress is the small¬ 
ness of the number of pupils under instruction in the schools. A study 
of the educational statistics of other countries showed that soon after 
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their deciding to launch upon a programme of mass education, the 
numbers in schools have swollen to a remarkable extent. In India, on 
the other hand, at no time has this occurred. It should be remembered 
that in any scheme of mass education, ‘ education must pour and not 
trickle The key to a rapid expansion of mass education in India, 
therefore, lies in increasing the numbers under instruction in schools as 
quickly as possible Rarnabhau then proceeds to analyse the different 
causes which have led to this slow progress of mass education in the past. 
He admits that the inability to find the necessary funds has, among other 
things, contributed materially to the slow expansion of primary educa¬ 
tion. But he also contends that this has not been the only, and not 
even the tyiain difficulty involved. His own analysis is that the slow 
progress of Indian education is more due to “ a lack of missionary zeal 
on the part of the administrators of education and to “ the tutelage of 
the teaching and administrative staffs ” of the Department who have 
“ found it impossible to depart from the routine and take initiative to 
explore fresh avenues of reform ”. “ This has been the fault of the 

system rather than of individuals,” writes Rarnabhau, “ because the fear 
of expressing views which may go counter to those of persons in authority 
has helped to stifle all initiative. Unless the system is so changed that 
this spirit of apathy and implicit acquiscence yields place to one of fear¬ 
less enquiry and expression, there is little hope for the future of Indian 
education.” Rarnabhau then stresses the importance of literacy in a 
programme of national development and concludes with the following 
magnificent peroration:— 

An almost impassioned plea has been raised in these pages for 
the organisation of a natonwide drive for the early licjuidation of 
mass illiteracy in the hope and belief that literacy would add to 
the moral and material welfare of the Indian people. The study 
of history tells us that every nation, the moment it aspired to 
raise its status in the eyes of the world, has, as the first urgent 
measure, attempted to remove illiteracy and that its progress has 
synchronised with the liquidation of illiteracy. It is arguable, 
of course, that this may not happen in our unhappy land. But 
if water chokes, what shall we drink?” 

8. Literacy in India in Pre-British Days (1940): Shortly after 
the publication of the Literacy in India, Rarnabhau produced, in colla¬ 
boration with Shri M. R. Paranjape, a small pamphlet entitled Literacy 
in India in Pre-British DaysJ^ The circumstances that led to the pre¬ 
paration of this paper were rather peculiar. In October 1931, Mahatma 
Gandhi had made an observation at the Round Table Conference in 
London that “ India is more illiterate today than it was fifty or a hundred 
years ago . . . because the British administrators, when they came to 
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India, instead of taking hold of things as they were, began to root them 
out ”, Sir Philip Hartog challenged this statement and wrote three 
memoranda, the chief purpose of which w^as ‘‘ to remove, if ixissible, 
once for all, the imaginary bases for the assertions not infrequently made 
in India that the British Government systematically destroyed the indi' 
genous system of elementary schools, and with it a literacy which the 
schools are presumed to have created ”, Thus began a memorable 
controversy in which some educationists argued that the stalement made 
by Gandhiji at the Round Table Conference w^as fundamentally correct 
while others w^ere inclined to think that his observations were based on 
a myth which had no sound historical foundations. Ramabhau and 
Paranjape took up this problem for a thorough investigation in the 
research paper mentioned above. In the first part of tlie paper whicli 
w^as contributed by Ramabhau, it was proved that Ciandhiji s statement 
wdiich was made at a time when the literacy figures of the 1931 census 
w^ere not available, must be regarded as fundamentally correct because 
the percentage of adult literacy given in the statistics of Adam ( tH35'38) 
is higher than that of 1911 and almost the same as tliat of 1921. In 
the other half of the paper wdiich was contributed by Shri M. R. 
Paranjape, it is first established that the word ‘ school ’ includal tw'o types 
of institutions in the early nineteenth century—a regular clementaiy 
school ’ of the ordinary type and a ' centre of domestic instruction in 
which a teacher gave education to a few children at a time. If this 
definition of a ‘ scliool ’ is properly understood and if due allowance 
is made for the large number of centres of domestic instruction wdncli 
then existed, Paranjape proves out that Adam s Report regarding the 
existence of a lakh of ‘schools’ in Bengal and Bihar ceases to be a 
* legend ’ and begins to appear as * a conceivable fact . He also proves 
that the British Administrators were not entirely free from the charge 
of having made deliberate attempts to destroy ihc indigenous schools, 
although a large majority of them died of sheer neglect. Between the 
twe^ of them, therefore, Ramabhau and Paranjape fully vindicated the 
stand taken by Mahatma Gandhi. In order, however, to guard himself 
against any chauvinistic exaggerations, Ramabhau clearly enunciated the 
broad limitations to which his conclusions are subject. “ It is not the 
purjx)se of this paper,” writes Ramabhau, “ to condemn the educational 
administration of India in the British period as bad in every respect or 
to praise the indigenous system of education which existed in India a 
hundred years ago as good in every way. Even the most violent critic 
of the British Government will admit that modern educational institm 
tions in India have been a great contribution of the British people towards 
the uplift of the country. But even a great blessing may have its defa:ts. 
A white elephant may be a valuable gift or a source of anxiety according 
to resources of the presentee. The modern primary schools have been 
valuable institutions from the educational viewpoint; but tney have 
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hindered rather than helped the spread of literacy, with the result that 
in this respect the country has made no advance since the days of Adam. 
It is even ncld that India is at present less literate than she was a hundred 
years ago, and the view is based on good foundations. The wholesale 
replacement of indigenous schools by schools conducted or aided by the 
Education Department was not a wise step, and the contention of Indian 
leaders has been that if the British Government had recognised this fact 
early enough and not allowed the indigenous schools to decay and dis¬ 
appear for want of State support, British India would have shown a much 
better literacy figure today.” 

It is interesting to note that no one has yet come forward to refute 
the arguments advanced in this paper. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that the conclusions reached by Ramabhau and Paranjape have come to 
be largely accepted by the students of Indian education. 

9. A Period of Strains (1941-48): In 1941, Ramabhau retired 
from the Municipal Schools Committee on attaining the age of 55. It 
was not financially possible for him to be without employment as he 
still had to maintain a large family and educate a number of children 
and dependants. Besides it is also not in his temperament to sit idle 
as a retired official. He, therefore, accepted the invitation of Shri M. R. 
ParaniaT)c, the then Principal of the Tilak College of Education, Poona, 
and became a member of the College staff. For one year, these two 
veterans worked together and placed the Tilak College of Education on 
a secure footing. In the following year, however, Paranjape retired 
from the position and Ramabhau also left the College and went to 
Kolhapur where Rao Bahadur Dr. P. C. Patil, the then Education Minis¬ 
ter of the State, had invited him to be his Educational Adviser and 
Secretary. Ramabhau held this position for one year and then worked 
as the Principal of the Maharani Tarabai Teachers' Training College, 
Kolhapur, for two years (1943-45). During his stay in Kolhapur I 
have had the privilege of working as his colleague and can, therefore, 
testify to the extremely valuable services that he rendered to the cause 
of education in Kolhapur State. It is on record that the old Kolhapur 
State decided to reorganise its system of primary education on the lines 
recommended by Ramabhau and if the experiments had been conducted 
for a sufficient period, some practical results to demonstrate the validity 
of his thesis would have been available. It was, however, very un¬ 
fortunate that, owing to uncertain political conditions, the policies 
initiated by him were neither properly executed nor maintained for a 
sufficiently long period. Ramabhau had fondly hoped that the 
Kolhapur State would provide results to justify his theories; but that 
was not to be.* 


* In 19.^0, Ramabhau and his friends had carried out an educational survey of the 
SawaiKwadi Slate at the instance of the Ruler. But his proposals in the matter were 
not pursued, mainly on account of financial difficulties, and the scheme failed to 
materialise. 
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As stated earlier, Shri L. R. Gokhalc had tried to obtain official 
acceptance for the views of Ramabhau as early as in 1934. This 
attempt, like most pioneer enterprises, failed to achieve its object. When, 
however, the Congress Ministry came to office in 1937, the hopes of 
official support were again revived. Ramabhau was apjwinted a mem¬ 
ber of the Joshi Committee on vocational education and of the Manshardt 
Committee on Adult Education. The reports of both these Committees 
approve of some aspects of Ramabhau’s scheme. But these arc so 
sketchy that they do not amount to an official accejitancc of the scheme 
as a whole. A third opportunity to press for the official acceptance 
of his views, however, came soon afterwards in 1940 when the Provin¬ 
cial Board of Primary Education was constituted by Covernment urn er 
the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, as amended m 1938. ^ Inis 
Board consisted of 12 members of whom six were elected by the School 
Boards and the remaining were nominated by Government. Ramabhau 
was nominated on this Board for the tricnnium J’epnning with t 94 <>- 
Smt Hansa Mehta, the present Vice-Chancellor of the M. S. University, 
Baroda, was the Chairman of the Board and its other members included 
Shri D. N. Desai, the present Education Minister of the State-, Shri L. K. 
Desai, the present Principal of the A. G. Teadiers’ College, 

Shri Syed Nurullah, the present Pro-Vicc-Chanccllor of the Muslim 
Univerdty, Aligarh, Shri S. R. Tawade, the then Educahonal Inspector 
Dharwar, and myself. As was to be expected, Ramabhau placed his 
scheme before this Board which examined it in all aspens and 
unanimously recommended that it should be accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay with the modification that the shift system should be 
introduced, in the first instance, in the first two standart s only. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Congress Ministry was out of office by the tunc these 
recommendations were made and hence the entire matter had to remain 
in cold storage for a few years. The problem was, however, taken up 
bv Shri B. G. Kher, the then Education Minister of the State, wlicn he 
came back to office again in 1946. Shri Kher had always been a sup¬ 
porter of the plans which Ramabhau had been advocating and luckily, 
Shri D C Pavate, the then Director of Education, was also a staunch 
advocate of the rapid expansion of education among thc^ masses 
Government, therefore, accepted the proposals made by the Provincia 
Board of Primary Education. The Infant Class was abolished and the 
ages of admission and compulsion were raised to six plus and seven plus 
respectively. The duration of the primary course was reduced to tour 
years and the shift system was introduced in the first two standards 
It was also decided to introduce compulsory education in the areas ot 
all the N.L.A. Municipalities and in all villages with a population ot 
I 000 or more, in accordance with a planned programme of five years; 
and it was further announced that universal, compulsory and free_ pri¬ 
mary education of four years would be introduced m all i)art,> of the 
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State in a period of lo to 12 years. With this announcement, Rama- 
bhaii won his first major victory after a continuous struggle of more 
than 12 years. His ideas were now officially accepted in the State of 
Bombay and formed the basis of one of the most outstanding programmes 
of educational expansion prepared by the State Governments in India 
during the last ten years. 

These public victories for his educational theories were a great gain 
no doubt; but from the personal point of view, it may be said that the 
period of seven years between 1941 and 1948 was not a happy one on 
the whole. Ramabhau was now required to make a frequent change 
in his place of residence, first to Poona in 1941 and then to Kolhapur in 
194^; and it was only in 1945 that he returned to Bombay and made 
it his permanent home. The increase in the cost of living due to the 
Second World War added materially to his financial responsibilities, 
especially as he had to provide for the secondary and collegiate education 
of a number of children and dependants. On the other hand, his income 
was considerably reduced because of intermittent employment. He was, 
therefore, required to draw largely on the accumulated reserve of his 
small savings. But as is usually the way with him, Ramabhau took 
his adversities very coolly and even in the midst of the most trying diffi¬ 
culties and anxieties, maintained an admirable balance of mind and an 
inimitable sense of humour. What is more surprising, lie did not relax 
his studies of educational problems in any way and even under the most 
trying circumstances of tnis period, he was able to render four great 
services to the cause of education in this State. 

10. Publication of Manuscript Secretariat Records on Education 
in Bombay State (1945): The first of these was a project on which he 
had set his heart for a number of years. His interest in old historical 
documents had been greatly kindled when he was preparing for his M.Ed. 
thesis in England and it was revived after 1928 when he began to stay 
in Bombay. He now had several opportunities to inspect and study the 
manuscript educational records preserved in the Bombay Secretariat, and 
it was his favourite pastime, even in the midst of the multifarious duties 
he was rcc|uired to perform as the Secretary of the Schools Committee, 
to examine and edit these historical documents. He, therefore, decided 
to publish a series of selections from these records and thereby throw 
valuable light on the early history of education in this State. So long 
as he was burdened with administrative duties of one type or the other, 
it was not possible for him to take up this project and complete it. But 
as he had some leisure while working as the principal of the S.M.T.T. 
College, Kolhapur, he decided to bring out at least the first volume of 


Shri S. R. l awade has been an enthusiastic supporter of Ramabhau and has 
translated Mass Educaiioii in India in Marathi, even at the risk of considerable oHicial 
displeasure. 
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the projected series. With the help of Dr. B. B. Samant who was then 
a member of the College Staff, he collected all the documents bearing 
on the surveys of indigenous education conducted in the State of Bombay 
between 1820 and 1830 and published them, with a very masterly intro¬ 
duction, in a single book * which he described as tbe first volume of 
SAri 'Narayanrao Top'mala Memorinl Educationa] Research Series. 
Unfortunately, he had to carry out this jrroject with extremely limited 
funds and get the book printed in Kolhapur where facilities for efficient 
printing in English are not available. The publication, therefore, leaves 
much to be desired and its paper, type, size and general get-up are far 
from satisfactory. But in spite of its unattractive get-up, the book 
supplied a great need because this was the first occ.ision when the old 
educational records of the Government of Bombay were made available 
to the students of education in a printed form. 


11. Report on the Reorganisation of Primary Education in the 
City of Bombay (1948): The second important project carried out by 
Ramabhau during this difficult period refers to the reorganisation of the 
administration of primary education in the City of Bombay. For a long 
time, the Bombay Corporation was thinking of reorganising the adminis¬ 
tration of the Schools Committee. When Ramabhau returned to 
Bombay and had some time to spare for problems of this type, the (.or- 
iroration appointed him as a Special Officer to study and report on the 
manner in which the administration of primary education in the City 
was to be remodelled. With the assistance of Shri C. L. Bakslii, who 
had retired after a long service under the Schools Committee., Ramabluiu 
prepared a valuable Report and submitted it to the Corporation in i94».t 


Books or reports bearing on the problems of educational adminis-- 
tration in India are very rare and it is a general opinion that Ramabhau s 
Report on the Reorganisation of Primary Isducation in the City ot 
Bombay is one of the most masterly documents in tins field. A good 
administrative report can only be written by a person who eombmes an 
academic outlook with the practical experience of day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration. Such persons are very rare and we either get '’"‘i 
professor of educational administration who has had no practiea. exper 
Le or the veteran adminlrtrator who ha, trantetl inmse f ,n a ru c-o - 
the-thumb manner and has had no time for academic studies. It has 
been the good fortune of Ramabhau to be able to combine an academic 
outlook and a scholarly grasp of the theoretical knowledge of the subject 
with a ve!^^^^ iperielace of the difficulties of practi cal administra- 

.This was .K'sitrnalcd .r nook of H.s,.ry oU^duraiwn in tin' Bombay 

Province, Part I. /rirf/getmio 

t This has been entitled ^ Coipoiation. and on ihc same 

«t .... 

U has since been published by the Corporation Um)- 
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tion. Ramabhau is, therefore, one of the few persons in this State who 
are well qualiEcd to write a dissertation on administrative problems and 
the excellence of his Re^wrt on the Reorganisation of Primary Education 
in the City of Bombay can always be cited as a good illustration of this 
theory. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to enumerate here the large 
number of recommendations which Ramabhau has made in the course 
of this Report. The most important of these were three: In the first 
place, Ramabhau made a very strong recommendation that the adminis¬ 
tration of primary education in the City should be placed directly under 
the Municipal Commissioner by a suitable legislative enactment. 
Secondly, he stressed the importance of properly constructed buildings 
if compulsory primary education was to be satisfactorily enforced and 
suggested that a comprehensive but short-range programme should be 
drawn up for the purjxrse; and thirdly, he advocated the establishment 
of a Research Bureau for carrying out investigations on problems of 
primary education. All these recommendations were accepted by the 
Corporation and the Government. The old form of administration 
under which the Schools Committee used to function independently of 
the Municipal Commissioner was done away with and was replaced 
by an Education Committee constituted on slightly different lines. The 
post of the Secretary to the Schools Committee was converted into that 
of an Education Officer who was directly rcspxrnsible to the Commis¬ 
sioner. The Corporation has now approved of a building programme 
of ten years during which period, a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs a year is pro¬ 
posed to be speni on the construction of primary school buildings. A 
Research Bureau has also been created and Dr. Smt. Madburi Shah, 
Ph.D., has recently been appointed as the Officer-in-charge. This is the 
first Research Bureau of its typie to be established by a Municipality in 
the whole of India, and a part of the credit for this valuable reform 
goes undoubtedly to the educationist who suggested it. The other re¬ 
commendations of Ramabhau are also being gradually implemented. 
The great service which Ramabhau did to the cause of primary education 
in the City during his long tenure of office as Secretary of the Schools 
Committee is well known. But it is a curious coincidence of life that 
the service which he rendered to this cause after his retirement was even 
greater. 

12. The Ghate-Parulekar Committee (1947-48): The third 
imirortant service which Ramabhau did to education during this period 
was in his capacity as a member of the SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
COMMITTEE appxrinted by the Government of Bombay in 1947. This 
Committee consisted of two members only—Shri V. D. Ghate and Shri 
R. V. Parulekar and is hence popularly known as the Ghate-Parulekar 
Committee. Its Report, which is probably the most important docu- 
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raent in the history of Secondary Education in the Stale since 1947, 
examined several administrative problems such as tlie system of grant- 
in-aid to secondary schools, die rates of school-fees, the emoluments and 
service-conditions of secondary teachers, etc., and made a number of 
important recommendations. Government accepted many of them in 
toto and most of the others were adopted widi slight mcKiiheations. 
Probably the most outstanding achievement of this Report was the intro- 
ducrion of a common scale of pay for all secondary teachers, irrespective 
of the fact whether they served in governmental or private school. It 
is known as the Ghate-Parulekar (or briefly G.P.) scale and covers the 
range of Rs. 80-200 for trained graduates. In addition, teachers were 
given dearness and some other allowances according to rates framed by 
Government. It also provided for reasonable security of tenure and led 
to the adoption of a uniform system of grant-in-aid calculated at a 
prescribed percentage of approved expenditure. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that this Report has done a lasting service to the 
cause of secondary education in general and to that of secondary teachers 
in particular. 

13. Educational Survey of the Ratnagiri District (1947-48): 
The fourth imjwrtant educational contribution of Ramabhau during this 
period was to hold an educational survey of the Ratnagiri District. It 
is well known that the expression “ village ”, as used in census records 
means a “revenue village”. It is fundamentally a unit of area and 
all the people living on that area are shown as the “ population t)f the 
village concerned. But it often happens that a single revenue village 
is often divided into a number of hamlets or Wadis each of which is 
an independent “ population centre ”. Not infrequently, these hamlets 
or Wadis are separated by some miles so that the children from one can¬ 
not attend a school located in another. What an educationist needs, 
therefore, is the determination of the exact number of “ population 
centres ” and their distances from one another so that a programme of 
locating primary schools can be carefully planned with the object of 
avoiding all overlapping. As early as 1911, the Government of India 
had recommended that educational surveys of all the States should be 
carried out so as to enable the Education Department to provide a 
school for every village, however humble, at a minimum total cost. But 
no action had been taken on this recommendation. Ramabhau, there¬ 
fore, decided to carry out a sample survey of the Ratnagiri District with 
the main object of demonstrating the utility of the concept. Assisted 
by the generous donation of Rs. 1,000 which was given by Shri Motiram 
Narayanrao Desai, the Local Self-Government Institute, Bombay, took 
up the cause and under its auspices, Ramabhau carried out the smvey 
of Rajapur Taluka with the help of two local colleagues--Shri D. J. 
Kulkarni and D. J. Sardeshpandc of the Rajapur High School. The 
Report of this survey, which was soon published by the Institute, 
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attracted considerable notice and the Government of Bombay was induced 
to sanction funds for the survey of the District as a whole. Ramabhau 
was associated with this work as Honorary Director and his two old 
colleagues helped him in this task also. The trio laboured at this 
project for about six months (1947-48) and prepared a voluminous 
report in Marathi which gives all details of the 1,345 villages of the 
District which are divided into 9,017 hamlets or Wadis. It has since 
been published in a summary form by Government (1950) and its main 
result was to set up a regular chain of similar surveys. The Government 
of Bombay kept up the idea and carried out the surveys of six other 
Districts, but for some unexplained reason, the work was halted before 
the entire State could be surveyed. The pioneer service which Rama¬ 
bhau did to this cause cannot, however, be ignored. He revived a very 
useful idea and developed it to such an extent that it could even attract 
the attention of the Government of India and find a place for itself in 
the Second Five-Year Plan. It may be recalled that this plan provides 
Rs. 25 lakhs for an educational survey of the whole of India. 

14- Director of the Indian Institute of Education (1948-56): In 
June 1948 still another phase began in Ramabhau’s life with the found¬ 
ing of the INDIAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION. The establish¬ 
ment of this organisation was made possible because of the valuable 
co-operation of the late Shri G. V. Mavlankar who became its President, 
Smt. Hansa Mehta and Shri Dinkarrao N. Desai who became its Vice- 
Presidents, Shri M. T. Vyas who became the Chairman and Shri S. S. 
Naik and C. D. Barfivala of the Local Self-Government Institute who 
helped it m every way they could. Ramabhau has been its Director 
since 1948 and it is his inspiration and guidance that has enabled the 
Institute to make a remarkable contribution to education in the fields 
of teaching, research, publications, and educational experimentation. 
From 1948 to 1954, it conducted classes for the M.Ed. degree by papers 
and trained about 350 students, some of whom have distinguished them¬ 
selves in academic fields and have since come to hold important posts 
in the Department, universities and other educational institutions. In 
the field of educational research, the Institute has also made an equally 
important contribution. From 194^ admitted about 75 

students to the M.Ed. (by research) and Ph.D. Courses. Of these, a 
total of 16 students completed approved research work and obtained 
degrees—7 obtaining the M.Ed. degree and 9 the Ph.D. degree in 
education. Besides, as many as 132 students worked on some educa¬ 
tional problems for their dissertation. They all obtained a training in 
research methods and some of them even made a humble contribution of 
their own to the thought or available data on some problem. The Insti¬ 
tute has also published a number of useful books and research mono¬ 
grams and it even conducted a research journal for about three years. 
Finally, the experimental work of the Institute led to the founding of 
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shri Mouni Vidya Pecth which has since grown into a Rural Institute 
and is one of the ten institutions selected for the purpose by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the country as a whole. 


It is of course true that these great achievements were a co-operative 
enterprise of Ramabhau and all his colleagues. But it must be pointccl 
out that his personal contribution to the achievement of these results 
was indeed very considerable and it is all the more necessary to do so 
because Ramabhau himself is always belittling his own achievements at 
the Institute. He regularly lectured to the M.Ed. Students o!i history, 
administration and philoscydiy of education. It is no exaggeration to 
say that his were some or the most popular lectures at the Institute. 
While their clarity and scholarship were unchallenged and greatly appre¬ 
ciated, what really distinguished them and endeared them to the stiulents 
was their superabundance of humour. No subject can be too dry for 
Ramabhau who always sends his class into roars of laughter irrespective 
of the topic he might be speaking on. In the field of research, it may 
be said that a large number of students have worked under Ramabhau s 
guidance and got the M.Ed. or Ph.D. degrees. In a research paper. 
Dr. V. V. Kamat has pointed out that, out of a total of 64 theses accepted 
so far by the University of Bombay, as many as 14 were prepared under 
Ramabhau.* These cover a variety of subjects; but as is e-iuitc natural 
the theses on problems dealing with history—the chief interest of Rama¬ 
bhau in educational research—arc more numerous than any other. In 
respect of publications, Ramabhau’s great achievement during diis period 
was to revive and develop the Narayanrao Topiwala Memorial Educa¬ 
tional Research Scries. This was possible partly because of the financial 
assistance given by Shri Motiram Desai and the Governments of Indi;i 
and Bombay, and partly because of the excellent co-operation he received 
from Shri C. L. Bakshi. The volume of old records which he had 
brought out at Kolhapur was again reprinted; t three further volumes 
were published; and one more is under preparation.+ In short, it may 
be said that a considerable part of the work turned out by the Institute 
was a personal contribution of Ramabhau, to say nothing of the high 
status which his very presence as Director conferred upn that 
organisation. 


Side by side with the Indian Institute of Education, another 
educational institution in Bombay also claimed the first rank m 
bhau’s affections. This was the Ral Mohan Vidya Mandtr founded by 
Shri S D. Rege (known as “ Dada ” to all his pupils, friends and 


* For 1 list of these see Appendix /. It tt.ust be pointed otii tU.it some of them 
belonged ,i.'rh; s.M:T:T. Co/l 4 e, Kolhapur, and the SCI ^ wnh 

1949- 

f For details, see Appendix IJ 
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admirers) in 1940. Dada is one of the ablest primary teachers and 
competent organisers that I have ever come across and the Bal Mohan 
Vidya Mandir which has now grown into a big school that conducts pre- 
primary, primary and secondary departments and enrols about 2,500 
pupils hears eloquent tribute to the capacity of this man of humble 
academic attainments and humbler financial resources. Ramabhau was 
attracted to this institution partly because of his love and respect for 
Dada and partly because Dada’s father had been a teacher of his at the 
primary stage. He had declared the school open in 1940 when he was 
Secretary of the Schools Committee; but he had not been able to keep 
in close touch with it when he was at Poona and Kolhapur. On his 
return to Bombay in 1946, however, he accepted the post of the Hono¬ 
rary Educational Adviser of the school and made it his official head¬ 
quarters. Ramabhau’s paternal guidance combined with the zeal and 
capacity of Dada has developed the school into one of the best educa¬ 
tional institutions of its type in the City of Bombay and recently, it has 
even been able to construct a building for itself at a cost of more than five 
lakhs of rupees. 

With the Indian Institute of Education and the Bal Mohan Vidya 
Mandir to lean on—Ramabhau calls them the two affectionate nurses 
of his old age—life in Bombay became comparatively easier. In the 
early years of this period, Ramabhau was still extremely hard-pressed 
for funds partly because the cost of living had increased greatly and 
partly because his children were receiving education at the collegiate 
stage. Towards the end of the period, however, he was able to settle 
down more comfortably than in the earlier period. Even before he 
came to Bombay in 1946, his eldest son had already been married and 
well settled in Bombay. During this period, his second son who had 
been married a little earlier also settled down to his own life. His 
third son completed his education at the medical college, got married, 
and started practising on his own. His fourth son developed a printing 
business for which be has a special aptitude and the fifth entered the 
automobile industry. His youngest son also completed his education 
and obtained a job in Government service. The elder of his two 
daughters was suitably married and the younger, who was trained as a 
primary teacher, began to follow a useful career in the teaching profes¬ 
sion. The son of his brother, M. V. alias Baburao Parulekar (now the 
Headmaster of the Topiwala High School), who had also been educated 
by Ramabhau, completed his preparation for the profession of a 
Chartered Accountant and, by the end of the period under review, 
setded down in a well-established firm of good reputation. Ramabhau’s 
great family difficulty was that all but two of his children were very 
young at the time of bis retirement and he had to provide for their costly 
education at the secondary and collegiate stage when his own income 
was both meagre and uncertain. He had to face this ordeal for about 
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fifeen years. But the dark period did come to an end at last and, as 
all is well that ends well, Ramabhau can now look forward to a life of 
comparative ease and to freedom from financial worries which had beset 
him almost continuously since 1941. 

15. Other Activities (1948-56): h should not be tliouglu, how 
ever, that his work at the Institute and at the Bal Mohan Vidya Mandir 
could keep Ramabhau fully occupied. In spite of his years, he had 
still such superabundance of energy that he could attend to a number 
of other activities as well. By now, his rejnitation as an educationist 
was well-established not only in Bombay State but in the whole of India. 
Several calls were, therefore, made upon him and it must be said to his 
credit that he accepted many of them and carried out his responsibilities 
with an earnestness and efficiency which is but rarely equalled. 

A few of the numerous engagements that he thus fulfilled during 
this period may be mentioned here. He was often invited to lecture 
to the M.Ed. students by the Universities of Baroda, Poona and Karnatak 
and almost every year, he was invited to be an examiner by a number 
of Universities. The Government of Bombay appointed him as a 
member of the Pvovinciul Board of Secondary TLducation and that body 
later on elected him as Chairman and this election made him an ex- 
officio member of the STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION of the 
Bombay State. This consisted of the Chairmen of all the Provincial 
Boards of Education and the Education Minister himself was its Presi¬ 
dent. It was here that Ramabhau inooted out a suggestion that the 
State should organise a research section as a part of the Education 
Department. A Committee to work out the scheme was also appointed 
but it never met and for some inexplicable reason, the whole project 
seemed to have fizzled out. It is extremely gratifying to note, however, 
that a Research Bureau has recently been set up in the office of tlie 
Director of Education at Poona. A project of still 
was his association with the MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNlVEkSll V 
OF BARODA. He was a Visiting Professor at the University and, as 
already stated, used to lecture to the students on the history ancl adminis¬ 
tration of education. For a time, he was a member of the Board ot 
Studies in Education and also of the Senate. It may even be said that, 
next to Bombay, Ramabhau was most closely associated with this Univer¬ 
sity and that he made a significant contribution to the development of 
its Faculty of Education and Psychology.* As the Director of the Indian 
Institute of Education, he has recently become an ex-offiew member of 
the Senate, Academic Council, and Board of Studies in Teaching of 

•It would not be out of place to state he.^ of^“he''■secm.to?Tcad^^ 

University Committee appointed evolved) in Km t^^t its 

Ramabhau performed a similar service for the S.M I 1 College, Kolhapur, also. 
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the University of Bombay. From 195^ ^ 954 > nominated 

as a member of the S.S.C. Examination Board, Poona. Here also, he 
put forward a proposal that a research section should be organised^ under 
the Board. This was accepted both by the Board and by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay and a research officer has since been working on some 
examination problems. 

16. The City Social Education Committee of Bombay: Anotht'r 
institution with which Ramabhau was very closely associated during this 
period was the CITY SOCIAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF 
BOMBAY. With his keen interest in the problem of literacy, it is 
hardly a matter of surprise if he should be intimately and effectively 
associated with the literacy movement in the State. As stated earlier, 
Ramabhau was a member of the Adult Education Committee of 1937. 
He was also associated with the literacy campaign which the Social 
Service League organised in Bombay City in 1939 tti^d was appointed 
a member of the Bombay City Adult Education (now called Social 
Education) Committee right from its start. This association has con¬ 
tinued unbroken and for some years past, Ramabhau has also been elected 
as one of its Vice-Presidents. As in other spheres, this position gave 
Ramabhau an opportunity to promote the spirit of enquiry and he tried 
to organise research in the field of adult literacy also. As a personal 
contribution to the problem, he tried to correlate the literacy and census 
statistics of die decade 1931-415 just as he had correlated them foi the 
decade 1921-31 in his book. Literacy in India. This paper *' is a little 
inconclusive but it does throw valuable light on the contribution of the 
voluntary schools and adult classes. Moreover, it was also at his 
instance that the Committee has undertaken some research work in 
adult literacy and a new tradition is now growing up in the field, slowly 
but steadily. In appreciation of his valuable contribution to the wmrk 
of the Committee as well as of his close study of the problem, Ramabhau 
was elected President of the All-India Adtdt Education Conference held 
at Patna in 1954. His address on this occasion t sums up his usual 
ideas on the subject very pointedly and shows the need and significances 
of (i) emphasizing the early liquidation of illiteracy, (2) the organisa¬ 
tion of a research unit, (3) the dangers inherent in a hasty expansion 
programme based on compulsion, and (4) the importance of evolving 
more scientific techniques of teaching adults. One may feed that it is a 
little too conservative; but there can be no difference of opinion on the 
sincerity and zest which underlie his entire approach. 

17. The Committee on Elementary Education in Madras (1953): 
A still greater distinction came when an invitation was extended to him 
by the Government of Madras at the instance of Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
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who was then its Chief Minister, to be the Cliairman of a Committee 
appointed to examine his new scheme of elementary education. Ever 
since 19^7, the supporters of Basic Education had opposed the introduc¬ 
tion of the shift system and the adoption of shorter school hours at the 
primary stage. The general opinion, therefore, was that the vountr) 
had to choose between two mutually exclusive alternatives -Basic 
Education or the shift system. Somehow, Shri Rajagopalachan had 
thou<dit intensively about the problem and had come to the conclusion 
that the shift system and Basic Education were not incompatible and that 
it is really possible to combine the financial advantages of the shift system 
with the educational advantages of Basic Education. When he vv.is the 
Governor-General of India, he first gave public utterance to these views 
at the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay; hut they did not attract 
adequate notice. When, however, he became the Ghicf Minister of 
Madras a little later, he decided to put them in actual practice on a 
State-wide scale. The decision was fundamentally sound; but it was 
probably a little too hasty and unfortunately, several political considera¬ 
tions constiired together’to rouse a violent opposition to it. It was, 
therefore, felt desirable to refer the whole matter to a Committee of 
ExtKTts for examination. Ramabhau was invited to be the Chairman of 
the Committee and its unanimous Report is a document of great histori¬ 
cal significance to Indian education. It marks one step forward m the 
further evolution of Ramabhau’s ideas and reconciles the conflicting 
demands of the shift system and Basic Education by reducing formal 
instruction to three hours a day and by organising an out-of-scliool pro¬ 
gramme of suitable activities to make up for this deficiency.* 

18. Text-Books: Another educational hut minor activity of 
Ramabhau during this period was the preparation of some text-hooks. 
Prior to 1941, his only venture in the field was to prepare, in colla¬ 
boration w’ith another oflicer, a series of Safety Education books for 
Bombay’s children. But he had no financial interest in them. After 
his retirement, however, he took up the task in right earnest and is now 
known as the author of some good text-books in Geography and Arith¬ 
metic. His first books on Geography were prepared in collaboration wnth 
Shri A. N. Sane and Shri Bhansaheb Ajgaonkar. On the death of the 
latter, Shri Modak of Poona was admitted as an additional colleague. 
His work on Arithmetic, however, has been published recently and has 
been done in collaboration with Shri Dada Regc. Still more recently, 
he has also collaborated with Kumari Reuben in preparing a text-book 
in English. It is true that the main object of those who write text-books 
is to earn money. Ramabhau is no exception to this rule, but I do 
believe that it is a distinct service to education to write a good text-book. 


* The Report of (lie Coiiimillec has ])cen officially piililished by the Governincnt 
of Madras. 
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Ramabhau’s bcx)ks on Geography are so popular and have been so widely 
used that they ought to be looked upon as a service to education although 
its significance might not be very great. 

19. Ramabhau the Man: The foregoing review of the mam 
events of Ramabhau’s life and his principal writings may be taken as a 
fairly comprehensive introduction to Ramabhau the educationist. o 
those who know him only from his writings, Ramabhau the educationist 
is all that matters. But the more fortunate few who have come in close 
personal contact with him will readily agree that Ramabhau the man 
is an extremely lovable person in himself and that he would have been 
remembered, loved and admired as a great teacher and a good friend 
even if he had not written a single line nor put forward a single theory. 

1 was first introduced to Ramabhau through his books when 1 came 
across his Mass Education in India and Literacy in India. At that time, 

1 was working in villages and was trying to grapple with several pro¬ 
blems of rural primary education. Roth these books gave me a new 
vision and helped me to understand my problems and to work out some 
tentative solutions for them. Rut captivated as 1 greatly was with these 
brilliant documents, 1 had never looked forward to the happiness of 
meeting him in person and if any astrologer or palmist had then told 
me that I would become his friend one day, I would have ridiculed the 
suggestion as fantastic. Rut life has not yet lost its capacity to work 
out miracles; and 1 met Ramabhau in 1940 at the house of Shri S. R. 
Tawade who was then Educational lns|iector at Dharwar. 1 had also 
the gtxxl fortune, as stated already, to work as his colleague on the 
Provincial Board of Primary Education. In a very short time, our 
relations developed from a mere acquaintance into friendship and froni 
friendship into camaraderie in a common cause. 1 feel very proud of 
the fact that 1 have been his colleague for more than a quarter centuiy, 
have shared all his ideas on mass education, and have even been able to 
work them out in some greater detail. Our association has indeed been 
so clo.se that I have almost became a member of his family and from this 
vantage point, I have gradually been able to realise some of the great 
qualities of Ramabhau the man—his simplicity of life, his unbounded 
affection for every underdog on earth, his extreme kindliness, his capacity 
to forget personal insults 'or even injuries, his aversion for scenes or 
quarrels, his inexhaustible capacity for continuous and intensive intel¬ 
lectual work, his unbending devotion to the one ideal of his life—the 
spread of mass education in'India, and his innate sense of humour which 
has enabled him to triumph over all the manifold adversities of his life. 

1 wish I had the space to describe Ramabhau the man in detail. 
I could then narrate many an incident in his life to illustrate what I 
have said above and try to paint the portrait of a life which can be a 
good example for any teacher to follow. Rut in this book which is 
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mainly concerned with Ramabhau's contribution to educational thought, 
such personal biography is a little out of place and I will have to reserve 
it for another occasion. But even in this brief review, 1 cannot lielp 
describing the two outstanding qualities of life that have attracted me 
most in Ramabhau. The first is his spirit of moderation and compro 
mise. Whether in speech or in writing, Ramabhau will never go to 
extremes. His praise as well as his condemnation is always so balanced 
that it never hurts anyone. When he differs from others, he docs it 
with inimitable grace and humility. He is always striving to under¬ 
stand differing view[)oints and to work out a compromise formula that 
would be acceptable to all concerned. The mere j)rcsence of Ramabhau 
on a committee is regarded as a guarantee of some unanimous decision 
and I can recall several instances where this unique capacity of his proved 
almost providential. When a violent controversy crops up, Ramabhau 
generally sits listening with his eyes shut —a common habit of his which 
has led to many a comic misunderstanding on several occasions and 
refuses to be drawn into it on any jirovocation. But not a word or 
phrase ever escapes liim and he keeps on thinking about it till everyone 
has almost cxliausted liimself with arguments. Then Ramabhau suddenly 
breaks his silence, sums u}) the debate, compliments each side on their 
good |K)ints, and slowly unfolds a new formula m wdiich each side gains 
something. Generally, lie combines his [iroposal with some good joke 
or the other so that everyone lauglis and accepts tlie compromise and a 
round of tea helps to clear the atmos|>here till another fight starts o\ci 
the next item on the agenda. Ramabhau has thus saved many a meeting 
or committee whkh would otherwise have ended (|uite differentlv. 

The second most lovable eiuality of Ramabliau is his irrepressible 
sense of humour. To be in the company of Ramabhau is to laugli 
almost continuously over one thing or the other anel I am almost tempted 
to say that a person who has fc'lt his comfort long woulel even forget 
to wx'ep. Moreover, what has impressed me most is not tlie capacity of 
Ramabhau to make the company laugh.-many a heartless wit or brain¬ 

less joker can do that—but his genius for making everybody laugh with¬ 
out hurting anyone. Lucas said that the best humourist is one wdiose 
jokes are reported by those against whom they are cut. This is entirely 
applicable to Ramabhau who would never hurt anyone for the pleasure 
of raising a laugh. Most of his jokes are impersonal and everyone can 
share them. But when he must laugh at a person, he generally selects 
himself as the target. I have yet to come across a person who enjoys 
jokes against himself to such an extent. When Ramabhau gets into an 
autobiographical mood--this often happens after a good meal (Rama¬ 
bhau loves good meals, especially those containing rice, fish, curds and 
mangoes)—he regales his friends with an endless senes of persona 
anecdotes in which he laughs against himself. For instance, he would 
describe his early marriage and how' he agreed to it because his grand- 
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mother told him that he would never get another bride; how his f^^er 
was extremely anxious to see a grandson but how the old man died dis- 
apixiintcd; how he attempted to number his children, how it created a 
dilemma when twins were born, and how he got out of it by calling 
them Nos. 5(a) and how it was then a sacrilege for a Headmaster 

to meet his Eurofiean Inspector in ‘ native ’ clothes and how he was 
once compelled to borrow somebody else’s European clothes and practise 
walking with ill-fitting boots when the Educational Inspector was to visit 
his school; how miserable he felt because he had to forego, on account 
of a silly traditional custom, all the excellent chicken served on board 
the steamer that took him to England; how he contrived to get a fish 
to cat when he was in Italy and could only communicate with the waiter 
by placing his finger on a suitable word in the Anglo-Italian dictionary 
he had purchased for himself; how he tried in vain to give up smoking— 
the solitary vice of his life; how he tried to live on borrowed cigarettes- 
hc calls them O.P. or ‘ Other People’s Brand’—until his friends 
threatened to give up smoking altogether; and so on. I had often heard 
it said that laughter is man’s best defence against personal adversity and 
that the capacity to laugh at oneself is a good guarantee for the proper 
development of one’s personality; but I had never realised its significance 
till I met Ramabhau. I think that there can lie no better proof for 
these doctrines than the life of Ramabhau himself. 

20. Ramabhau’s contribution to Educational Thought: The 
charming personality of Ramabhau is known only to the circle of his 
friends and its memory will pass out with them. But his educational 
ideology is known to thousands of teachers and administrators who do 
not or even cannot know him personally and it has obtained a permanent 
place for itself in the history of Indian Education. This brief biogra¬ 
phical account may, therefore, be fittingly closed with an evaluation of 
his contribution to educational thought—a contribution which, I am 
sure, will be remembered long after he and all of us have ceased to be. 

Historically, Ramabhau stands in direct succession to Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, the great champion of the cause of mass education. 
Gokhalc would yield to none in his desire for the early introduction 
of universal, compulsory and free primary education and for that pur¬ 
pose, was willingly prepared to sacrifice quality. “ The primary purpose 
of mass education,” he said, “ is to banish illiteracy from the land; the 
quality of education is a matter of importance that comes only after 
illiteracy has been banished.” Ramabhau is convinced that this is 
the only correct approach to the problem in a poor country like India 
and he has consequently stuck to it for all these years. It must be 
noted, however, that he does not merely repeat the words of Gokhale, 
his gum. He has actually carried the torch a step further and worked 
out a feasible scheme for the realisation of Gokhale’s ideal. That this 
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scheme was not universally accepted by contemporary administrators is 
everybody’s misfortune. But tlie very fact that it is gradually finding a 
lart’^cr area of acceptance is a proof of its truth and vitality. To have 
discovered this practicable method of achieving expansion in spite of the 
slender financial resources available and to have held up Ookhale’s ideals 
before the people for upwards of two decades is the great contribution 
of Ramabhau to the educational thought of India. His other contri¬ 
butions are comparatively of lesser significance but are epiite unporiant 
in themselves. Among them may be mentioned the publication of the 
old educational records of the Bombay Secretariat, stimulation of educa 
tioal research, encouragement of private educational cntei jirise, and^ tiie 
pioneer development of studies in educational administration. Wlien 
all his contributions are put together, I feel no hesitation in saying that 
he is one of the great educationists that Maharashtra has produced during 
the last fifty years. May he be blessed with a long and paiceful hie 
and be spared to perform still greater services to the cause of cduc.ition 
in days to come! 


Gargoti, 

18th June 1956 


J. P. NAIK 




THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


To the early educators of Bombay, the question of the medium of 
instruction was a simple one. Their object was pure and simple—the 
improvement of the moral and material condition of the people. 
Granted that the people had a language of their own and that they had 
an initial stock of learning, imperfect though it be, it naturally followed 
that the proper measure of diffusing further knowledge among them 
was to impart it through the medium of their own language. The 
conclusion was so irresistible that it was accepted both by Government 
and by the private educational agencies as the soundest princijile of 
guidance in the education of the people. 

The Bombay Education Society wrote in 1821 : 

“ In imparting to the Natives useful knowledge to any extent, and 
with the hope of any good and permanent effect, it is evident tfic 
language of the country must be the chief and proper vehicle ... it is 
impossible to look, with any hopes of success, to imparting knowletigc 
generally and usefully in a language (i.e. Englisli) whicli must remain 
to the greater portion a foreign one.” ‘ 

The Bombay Native Education Society declared its opinion in 
more emphatic terms : 

“For it appears to the Society that the moral and intellectual culture 
of the Native mind is most successfully effected by employing the Native 
languages, as the medium of communication. It must indeed be 
obvious that the previous acquisition, by the Natives, of a sufficient 
knowledge of English for this purpose, must require a time which would 
be much more beneficially employed in enlarging and improving their 
minds. Little, if any, advantage of this kind can be derived from the 
course of reading prescribed to them during the four or five years (or 
even more) which would be necessary for their learning Englisli at all 
accurately ; and when their attention would be occupied by the efforts 
requisite for retaining the remembrance of the words of a language 
which differs so much from their mother tongue, both in idiom and 
construction. . . . ” ^ 

It was the chief characteristic of the early educators in Bombay that 
they were not one-sided in their policy. They were fully conscious of 
the importance of English language in connection witli their object in 
view. The Bombay Native Education Society added to what it wrote 
above : 


1. Sixth Annual Report of the Bombay Education Society (1821), p. 2t. 
*. The Third Report of the B.N.E. Society (1825-26), p. 22. 
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“ Hence it will be observed that the Society considers the teaching 
of the English language as of secondary importance in effecting the 
mental and moral improvement of the natives. It is desirable, how¬ 
ever, to render those few scholars, who evince an inclination and have 
leisure to continue their studies in English language, capable of under¬ 
standing all kinds of English works on literature and Science ; to the 
attainment of this object, die genius and ability of native boys present 
no obstacle, and the exertions of the Society shall not be wanting. But 
as such works abound in ideas with which the natives arc totally 
unacejuainted, these ideas will be most easily rendered comprehensible 
to them by means of the mother tongue of each scholar.” ® 

This view of creating a body of teachers and writers from amongst 
the people themselves by acquainting them with the English language, 
was at die root of all efforts of the early educators in promoting 
‘English’ Education. The knowledge of English was to be a means 
to an end—which was the education of the people through the Verna¬ 
culars. We have already seen that in his Minute on Education, 
Elphinstone wrote of the proposed English Schools in the same spirit. 
Again in their reply to the Bombay Education Society on above- 
mentioned view of the medium of instruction, the Government informed 
the Society : 

“ The Honourable the Governor in Council considers the arguments 
you have stated, conclusive against depending on English Schools alone 
for imparting instruction to the Natives ; but if a certain number of 
natives can be prevailed on to devote themselves to the acquisition of 
European knowledge, through die English language, it is to be hoped 
that by translations and other works, they would greatly contribute, 
through the medium of their own language, to the progress of their 
countrymen, supposing the latter have been properly prepared by 
previous instruction.” * 

We have already seen that in his views about the comparative 
importance of English and the Vernacular in the education of the 
people, Elphinstone was opposed by Mr. Warden, a member of the 
Governor’s Council. It is, therefore, proper to examine Mr. Warden’s 
views more closely and to see how far they were really sound. Mr. 
Warden wrote : 

“ No doubt the progress of knowledge can be most effectually and 
economically promoted by a study of the English language, where in 
every branch of Science, we have, ready compiled, the most useful 
worL which cannot be compressed in tracts or translated in the Native 
languages without great expense and the labour of years.” ® 


3. The Third Annual Report of the B.N.E. Society (18*5 *6), p. S3. 

4. ibid., p. 24. 

5. Quoted by Syed Mahmood: A History of English Education in India p. 41. 
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In judging the merit of Mr. Warden’s opposition we should note 
that he does not maintain that the knowledge of Science contained in 
the English books could not be conveyed through the medium of the 
Vernacular ; but that he objects to the ‘ great expense ’ involved therein 
and further he shows the difficulty of time and labour— labour of 
years Now it will be granted that any scheme of ‘ national ’ improve¬ 
ment worked through ‘ quick and inexpensive ’ measures is sure to 
result in failure, if not in ‘ national ’ disaster. Success in such an 
undertaking is only possible if the present is made altogether subservient 
to the future ; and time, labour and expense arc ungrudgingly given for 
its accomplishment. 

We thus see that Mr. Warden’s opposition did not, in the least, 
lessen the force and wisdom of the views held by Elphinstone and those 
who sided with him. 

Not only did Government and the B.N.E. Society hold these liberal 
views in the educational policy of the time, but even the Indian public 
was inspired by the same motives when it subscribed a large sum for 
the ‘ Elphinstone Professorships ’ in 1827 . As these ‘ Professorships ’ 
were meant for instructing the Indian youth in the Arts and Sciences 
of Europe, it is sometimes alleged that the Indian public wanted ^ 
‘ English ’ education in preference to ‘ Vernacular ’ education. Let us, 
therefore, sec what the subscribers to the fund had to say in the matter. 
At the time of handing over the fund to the B.N.E. Society the leaders 
of the Indian community informed the Society : 

“Your Society will be pleased to bear in mind, what the Natives 
have desired us particularly to express, that, by the study of the English 
language, they do not contemplate the supercession of the Vernacular 
dialects of the country, in the promotion of Native Education ; but that 
they regard it merely as a help to the diffusion of the European Arts 
and Sciences among them, by means of translations by those who have 
acquired a thorough acquaintance with it ; and as a branch of classical 
education to be esteemed and cultivated in this country as the classical 
languages of Greece and Rome arc in the Universities of Europe.” ^ 

Sir John Malcolm who succeeded Elphinstone as the Governor of 
Bombay looked upon the establishment of the Professorships in the 

6. F. W. Thomas: The History and Prospects of British Education in India, p. 48. 

7. Fourth Report of the B.N.E. Society for 1827, p. 81. 

Note. —Jagannath Shankershet, one of the most prominent Indians of his time and 
a member of the Board of Education, Bombay, wrote in a Minute dated 1st May (1847) 
in the controversy between Anc^Iicists versus Vernacularists the followino,: 

‘ I must also observe that when the native chiefs and otlicrs f^avc lar^c snbscr ptions 
for the establishment of the Elphinstone Professorships they contributed them 
with an understanding that the Vernacular languages were not to be neelectcd, 
but carefully fostered and improved, and brought into use as the medium of 
communicating useful knowledge to the great body of the people.' 

Selections from Educational Records, Part II (1840-1859), by J. A. Richey (1922), 
p. 17. 
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same light. These professors he thought would ‘teach the few who 
were to teach the many and tlirough them ‘ the Natives of this quarter 
of India (Western India) will be able to obtain that information and 
knowledge which is best suited to their wishes, their talents and their 
various occupations in life In fact in these words Malcolm 
announced his intention of giving a truly ‘national’ education to the 
people ; and it is but natural that in his opinion only the Vernaculars 
could be the cliicf media of the dilTusion of such a knowledge among 
the pcojdc. Looking forward, with great hopefulness, to die establish¬ 
ment of these ‘Professorships’, he wrote : 

“To the Natives so educated, I look for aid, in the diffusion of 
knowledge among their countrymen, through the medium of their 
Vernacular dialects ; and I certainly think that it is only by knowledge 
being accessible through the latter medium, that it ever can be pro¬ 
pagated to any general or beneficial purpose.” ^ 

Later on he spoke very significant words on the same subject to a 
mixed audience of Europeans and Indians : 

“ Let those present recollect the days of their boyhood ; until the 
age of 12 or 14 tlie time was spent in acquiring their own language in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Suppose after this preparation, that 
instead of being able to acquire knowledge in English works, they were 
told these treasures were hidden in Greek and Hebrew books, they 
would have shrunk from the task in despair ; for, years must elapse 
before they learnt the neve language, and that period of life, which to 
be useful should be passed in the application of knowledge, would be 
spent in its attainment, and if they did persevere, their acquirements 
would in a great measure separate them from the Community to which 
IJicy I)elonged ; they would be veiled from common view in a language 
unspoken and not understood by their relations and friends ; ancl they 
would be unable to impart what they knew, to any who had not gone 
through tlie same process as themselves. These results . . . could only 
be avoided by changing the languages of the Natives of India, and this 
was wholly impracticable. If knowledge w’^as to be imparted, there was 
only one mode of doing it, and that was through the medium of their 
own language, and to effect this, it was indispensible to associate in the 
labour the principal Natives of the country where the attempt was made. 
Both these objects have been accomplished at Bombay.” 

We have so far confined ourselves to the views of the early educators 
of Bombay. Let us now see how and to what extent these views were 
put into practice. “ We have seen that under the guidance of 

8. Syed Mahmood: A History of English Education in India, p. 43. 

9. ibid., p. 43. 

10. Fourth Report of the B.N.E. Society for 1827, pp. 11-12. 
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Elphinstone, Government offered very liberal rewards for translations 
of English treatises into Vernaculars. In response to this invitation 
several gentlemen came forward with books of various degrees of 
usefulness. Owing to the accurate nature of the subject and consequent 
facility of translation, attention was first drawn to the mathematical 
books ; and within a few years, there were produced books on almost 
all important branches of that Science used in the instriiction of youths. 
Books w^ere printed on Algebra, Higher Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigono¬ 
metry, Mensuration of heights and distances, tables of logarithmic sines 
and tangents, etc. There were books on the histories of England and 
India, Geography, histories of Egypt, Greece, Rome and other ancient 
countries, Astronomy and Natural Philosophy.” 

In order to facilitate the work of translation the Bombay Education 
Society published a long list of about 120 English books ‘ for translation, 
to be procured on loan from the Society’s libraryUnder the joint 
auspices of the Government and the Society the work of translation was 
carried on with an enthusiasm and determination that can scarcely be 
ec]ualled. In 1827, the Society was able to announce : 

“ It is not long since an opinion was very general of the hopelessness 
of rendering English works of Science intelligible to the Natives of this 
country through medium of translations into the Vernacular dialects . . . 
the genius of the Marathi and Gujarati languages aided by their 
cognate, the Sanskrit, admits of versions perfectly adapted to the convey¬ 
ance of instruction. . . 

But this is not all ; the most important work which made this early 
period of the history of Education in Bombay a unique one in the history 
of Education of India, was that a successful attempt was made in 
imparting instruction through the Vernacular in the practical Sciences 
of Medicine and Engineering. 

Referring to the Engineers’ Institute which was cstablislied in 
Bombay in 1824, Malcolm wrote : 

“ I have since my arrival paid much attention to the institution for 
educating natives in the Engineering and revenue branch and regret 
that my sentiments regarding its progress and utility should differ so 
much from those of Mr. Warden and particularly on the essential point 
of the language.” 

Malcolm found that the easiest way to attract Indian pupils to such 
institutions where new and practical Sciences were taught was to make 
the instruction available in the Vernacular. He wrote : “ But when 


11. Appendix to the Third Report of the B.N.E. Society lor 1825 26, pp. 31-53- 

12. Fourth Report of the B.N.E. Society for 1827, p. 28 29. 

13. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of 
the East India Company, I. Public, i93i'32, p. 525. 
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they find the means presented to them, as they now are, of acquiring 
Science through the medium of the Native languages, the great obstacle 
is overcome. They enter at once upon the study of the Science they 
desire to attain, and from being able to read and write the language 
in which it is made accessible, their progress is quite surprising.” 

As regards the quality and benefit of the instruction given in the 
institution, through the Vernacular, he wrote : 

“The pupils at this institution arc instructed in . . . algebra, in 
mathematics, in plane and perspective drawing, in architecture and 
mechanics ; and I am confident from what I have seen, that besides 
the advantage the public will derive from their attainments, natives of 
rank will eagerly employ their scientific countrymen in surveying their 
estates, and building houses and bridges, and that the profits and con¬ 
sideration derived from such employ, will stimulate others to exertion, 
and spread abroad, without aid from Government, both the desire and 
the means of acquiring Science.”^" 

Another attempt of a similar nature was being tried through the 
‘Native Medical Institution’ which was opened in 1826 or thereabouts 
‘ to introduce a knowledge of medicine among our native subiects 
according to European principles’.’® In 1829 the Governor was able to 
report ’® that 15 medical treatises were lithographed and that another 
15 were shortly to be printed ‘for supplying a library of European 
Medical Science ’ in their own languages. 

The teachers in charge of these two institutions were ‘masters of 
the Vernaculars ’ and each had been able to convey the instruction 
througli the Vernacular to the satisfaction ” of Government. By 
their indefatigable energy they were able to lay a solid foundation for 
the use of the future generation of teachers and students by preparing 
Vernacular books in their respective branches of instruction. 

Thus the cause of the Vernaculars as the media of instruction for 
'European Arts and Sciences’ was vigorously chamnioned, both in 
theory and practice, by Elphinstone and Malcolm. The personalities 
of both these Governors were so powerful and the services rendered by 
them to the East India Company were so great that in spite of the 
usual unwillingness for liberal expenses for any cause that did not bring 
directly an addition to their treasury, the Directors in England allowed 
them a free hand in their measures, both as regards policy and expendi¬ 
ture. It is surprising to find that within the five years ( 1826 - 30 ) Gov¬ 
ernment expended about Rs. 200,000 or about Rs. 40,000 a year ‘ for the 

14. ibid., p. 526. 

15. Report from the Select Committee, etc., p. (;26. 

16. ibid., p. 537. ^ 

17. Selections from Educational Records, Part I (17810839), by H. Sharp, p. 197, 
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publication of works and other allied purposes It appears that in 
sanctioning expenses the Directors looked to the persons asking for die 
expenses rather than to the usefulness or otherwise of their proposals. 

Malcolm left India in 1830 and the succeeding Governors, though 
they were the supporters of their predecessors in their policy of 
‘ Vernacular Education were not very enthusiastic about it. They 
soon yielded to financial considerations which, they knew, were dearer 
to their masters in England than the Education of the people of India. 
The two institutions—the Engineering and the Medical—to which 
reference has been made above, were soon given up and their very exist¬ 
ence has passed into utter oblivion. Indian Educators of today are 
wranoling over the question—whether higher branches of knowledge 
could be taught in the Vernaculars. Had these two institutions been 
allowed a free growth, they would liavc at least served the useful purpose 
of supplying a satisfactory answer, either affirmative or negative. 

The books that were translated in the short space of five years were 
not printed in vain. In the various ‘district’ Vernacular Schools 
throurdiout the Presidenev they were used by the teachers in instructing 
the pupils. Often they were read by others—laymen—who had a thirst 
for knoxvlcdge. The grip of this brief addition to the educatiw value 
of the Vernaculars was so great over the schoolmasters of the time that 
for many years afterwards the Vernacular Schools tauyht such subjects 
as are, today, quite beyond the dream of the Vernacular Teachers. 

But in spite of the sudden stopping of the liberal grant for transla¬ 
tions. the Bombay Government had not changed its general iwlicy of 
‘Vernacular’ education. The Governors who succeeded Elnhinstone 
and Malcolm remained faithful to their policy in spirit though not in 
financial support. 

The following extract from a Beneal Missionary paper of 1837 
clearly points out that Bombay was shaping at the time an educational 
poliev of her own quite independent of what was beimr done at Calcutta, 
the Seat of the Imperial Government, where, in 1835 , Macaulay’s famous 
Minute had given a different turning to the education of Bengal; 

“We have since been favoured with copies of the reports of the 
Bombay (Native) Education Society, and are most happy to find, that 
the attention of that body has been directed from its institution m 1822 
to the instruction of the Natives in their own tongue, to the preparation 
of Native Schoolmasters, and the translation and printing of a body of 
works in the language of the country. . . . The General Committee of 
Public Instruction at this Presidency (Bengal) declare in their report 
that Vernacular Education is the ultimate object of all their labours, but 
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years pass by after years, without any attempt whatsoever to bring us 
any nearer fo its accomplishment. Hence we have no means of ascer- 
taininiT the object of tfic Committee but from their respective promises 
At Bombay, on the contrary, we discover the object of those engaged 
in the task of education from the vigorous efforts wh'ch are made. The 
Bombay Sttciety patronise to the full extent of its importance the 
diffusion of b.nglish ; but this is a .seertndary object with them. . . . 

The number of valuable works published by the Society in the 
Native languages on some of the most abstruse subjects, fully demon¬ 
strates the fallacy of the notion that the Native languages are not at 
pre<^^cnt fitted for the conveyance of knowledge. The Bombay Education 
Society have at once confronted the difficulties of translating European 
books into the languages of the country, and these difficultje,s. which 
appear so formidable at a distance, arc found to disappear as they arc 
at^pro.'ichcd with a resolute mind. We cannot but consider it a matter 
of congratulation for India generally, that the system of Vernacular 
Education h.as been so successfully pursued at that Presidency. A model 
is thus afforded to the other provinces of this empire, which it would 
be well for the Directors of Public Instruction in the Metropolis of 
British India to study with diligence, that they may benefit by that 
comjtlcte organisation of plan which has been so happily matured at 
that Presidency.” 


Macaulay's Minute of 1835 and its bearing on Bombay Education 

It is well known that the policy of Education in Bengal was 
fluctuating betu ecn what are usually called the ‘ Orientalists ’ and the 
Anglicists till the famous Minute of Macaulay in 1835. Every book 
that deaks with Indian Education devotes at Iea.st some space to that 
Minute about which Sir John Seely inscribed his astonishing verdict 
that never on this earth was a more momentous question discussed ’ 
Eor our purpose it is sufficient to note that the effect of Macaulay’s 
Iinutc was twofokl. Firstly, it was officially recognised that Western 
knowledge and Wc.stcrn culture were to recei\e the fostering care of 
Government in pre erence to ‘Oriental’ learning and culture; and 
^condly, that the Wc.stern knowledge was to be imparted through the 
medium of English. Let us now sec what was thought and done in 
esttrn India (Bombay) on the.se two important points. It is very 
significant to note that in Bombay the ‘ Orientali.sts ’ tersus ‘ Anglicist? 
controvers y never^ted. The Poona Sanskrit College was estaWished 

cviKn. 

Cotnijufix in Indta n -q ^ ‘ Vhr V ^ EdiKutionul InsUlutions ol Utc 

Ljccu Ol /..L, YnMfe 'LvJ .n usc« .n Bombay art’ 

Maiailia. Gujiaiin and' Canarcse'^ol ^reaVisIcs^*on tianslauons into 

grai.iu.ai luslory, natural pl.,lo.sopl,y. Rcnciarknowlcdfe^nna l>igonometry, 

>9. C. I-. Andrews: Ae <nsuuct.on.- 
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in 1820 ; hut from the very beginning the object of Government in 
opening the College was mainly political. It was openly aclmittecl that 
many of the subjects taught there were ‘worse than uselessFurther, 
one of its objects, from the very heginnintt, was declared to be the 
gradual introduction of Western knowledge. Even Elphinstonc anti¬ 
cipated that in the course of time flic European branch would su'allow 
the Hindu one and the whole funti of the College would become 
applicable to the diffusion of useful science.*” It is. therefore, clear that 
what Macaulay declared in 1835—a supersession of Western o\cr the 
Oriental knowledge and culture—was already being practiscil under 
the patronage of the Government in Bombay! So far as this part of 
Macaulay’s Minute is concerned Bombay had nothing to learn from it ; 
and if that were the only significance—and we believe the momentous 
nature of the decision lies in that alone—of the Minute, we would have 
pa.sscd over it without interfering in the least with the continuity of 
the history of Bombav Education. But the other aspect of the Minute, 
viz. the c]ue.srion of Medium of Instruction for the diffusion of that 
knowledge and culture, the policy followed in Bombay differed entirely 
from that laid down by Macaulay. As the credit of originating the 
Bombay policy goes to Elphinstonc, we shall try to .see why he differed 
from Macaulay on this most important question of the medium of 
instruction, although he anticipated Macaulay by twelve years in his 
decision in favour of Western knowledge and culture. 'Ehe reason for 
this difference could be found in the antecedents of both these men 
before they wrote their Minutes—Elphinstonc in 1823 and Macaulay 
in 1835. Elphinstonc had been actively engaged in the affairs of India 
since 1795 ; and from 1801 he was intimately connected with the Peshwa, 
of whose territories he became the Governor in 1819. A testimony to 
h’s very intimate knowledge of the people is supplied by the most able 
and exhaustive ‘ Report on the Territories Conquered from the 
Peshwa ’which he submitted to Government within a year of the 
conquest. He knew, even before he became Governor, that there were 
already ‘ Schools in all towns and in many villages 

“ Books are scarce, and the common ones probably ill chosen ; but 
there exist in the Hindu languages many talcs and fables that would 
be generally read, and that would circulate sound morals. There must 
be religious books tending more directly to the same end.” 

He knew that the Peshwa spent a vast sum in distributing gifts 
among learned Brahmins and thus indirectly helped the promotion of 
higher learning, and that there was an abundance of men capable of 
doing the work of teachers of their own people. Before lie wrote his 


2 i>. Ollicial W riiiii”s of Mounisiuari Elplunsionc, by G. VV. Forrcsi, p. gi. 
21. ibid., pp. 253 ff. 
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Minute the Bombay Education Society had explored the methods and 
contents of teaching in the indigenous schools and had declared their 
opinion that what was wanted was the development and improvement 
of what already existed in the land. Armed with such knowledge about 
the people he was called upon to write his educational Minute. 

Let us now turn to Macaulay and his claim to write his educational 
Minute. In Bengal, till the time of Macaulay's Minute, nothing was 
done to study the state of education of the province ; as to his know¬ 
ledge about the jicoplc, their civilisation, their learning, the less said 
the better. He was in India scarcely for a year. To quote only one 
instance of his ‘ ludicrous ignorance of the value of Oriental Literature 
he wrote in his Minute ‘ I have never found one among them (men 
distinguished by their proficiency of Eastern tongue) who could deny 
that a single shelf of a good European library was worth the w'hole 
native literature of India and Arabia 

Elphinstone had an occasion to write on the same subject, but he 
looked at the problem differently. He wrote in connection with certain 
recommendations about the Poona Sanskrit C/ollege : 

“ At no time, however, could I w'ish that the purely Hindu part of 
the course should he totally abandoned. It would surely be a pre¬ 
posterous wav of adding to tlie intellectual treasures of a nation to begin 
by the destruction of its indigenous literature ; and I cannot but think 
the future attainments of the Natives will be increased in extent as well 
as in varietv by being as it were grafted on their own previous know¬ 
ledge and imbued with their own original and peculiar character.”"® 

In defending the addition of a Professor of Poetry to the staff of 
the College, lie wrote : 

“It is this part (poetry) which seems to have the most intrinsic 
merit. ... It is this part also which it is both most practicable and 
most desirable to preserve. Even without the example and assistance 
of a more civilised nation, the Science possessed by every nation is 
gradually superseded by their own discoveries as they advance in know¬ 
ledge and their early works fall into disuse and into oblivion. But it 
is otherwise with their poetry ; the standard works maintain their 
reputation undiminished in every age, they form the models of com¬ 
position and the fountains of classical language ; and the writers of the 
rudest ages are those who contribute most to the delight and refinement 
of the most improved of their posterity.” 

Elphinstone wrote these words twelve years before Macaulay’s 
Minute. 

24. Selections from Educational Records, Part I (1781-1839), by H. Sharp, p. 109. 

sry. Ollicial Writings of Mountstuart Elphinstone, by G. W. Forrest, p. 110. 

at), ibid., p. 111. 
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We have tried to describe the antecedents of the two writers. If a 
thorough knowledge of the past and especially of the present arc to he 
counted as an asset to a reformer of the future, we believe Elphinstone 
bad a decided advantage over Macaulay. 

The omission of even an encouragement of the Vernaculars, in 
Macaulay’s Minute and in Lord William Benlinck’s Resolution thereon, 
was the gravest fault of the new educational policy introduced in 
Bengal ; and we understand that an attempt was made later on, both 
by the author of tlie Minute and the Committee of Public Instruction*’ 
to compensate for this sin of omission. 

The Calcutta University Commission make enlightening remarks 
on this question which give us a fresh insight into the significance of 
the new legislation of 1835. ‘The nature of the new principles intro¬ 
duced into Indian Education Policy in 1835 lias been often misinter¬ 
preted. It was decided that Government must undertake a steady 
encouragement and expansion of Western Education ; and as a sign 
of this the funds devoted to Educational jnirposes were greatly increased. 
It was decided, also, that the medium of instruction in higher work 
should be English, ratfier than the ancient learned tongues, Sanskrit 
and Arabic. But this did not mean that Government wished to 
discourage Oriental learning ; still less did it mean that they intended 
to discourage the development of the Vernacular. The Eastern and 
Western schools were agreed that the Indian Vernaculars were not yet 
developed sufficiently to be used as the media of Western knowledge, 
and the only question between them was whether English or the 
classical languages should be used for this purpose. But the now 
victorious Western school always held that the Vernaculars ought to 
be improved and developed : they insisted that the Vernacular should 
be properly taught in the Schools ; and they looked forward to the 
time when Western knowledge would be widely diffused through the 
Vernacular.’ 

We are glad to understand that as far back as 1835 when the new 
Imperial Education Policy on Indian Education was shaped the authors 
of the policy ‘looked forward to the time when Western knowledge 
w'ould be wddely diffused through Vernacular’. But did they adopt 
measures to realise the hope ? For a reply to this question wc refer to 
the extract from Friend of India already quoted. 

Coming to the days of the Board of Education established in 
Bombay in 1840, we begin with an extract from Captain Candy’s 
Report, wherein at the desire of Lord Aucland, the Governor-General 
of India, he expressed his opinion as to the respectiye claims of English 


27. Report of the Calcutta University Commission (1919), Vol. II, p. 2^0. 
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and of Vernacular in the system of Indian Education. Candy wrote 
in 1840 : 

“ It seems to me that too much encouragement cannot be given to 
the study of English, nor too much value put upon it, in its proper 
place and connection, in a plan for the intellectual and moral improve- 
inent of India. This place I conceive to be that of supplying ideas and 
the matter of instruction, not that of being the medium of instruction. 
The medium through which the mass of the |X 3 pulation must be 
instructed, 1 humbly conceive must be their Vernacular tongues, and 
neitJicr English nor Sanskrit. Sanskrit, I conceive, to be the grand 
store house from which strength and beauty may be drawn for the 
Vernacular languages, and it is, therefore, highly deserving of cultiva¬ 
tion, but it cannot furnish from its stores tlie matter of instruction, nor 
can it ever be the medium of instruction to more than a few. In a 
word, knowledge must be drawn from the stores of the English 
language, the Vernaculars must be employed as the media of com¬ 
municating it, and Sanskrit must be largely used to improve the 
Vernaculars ami make them suitable for the purpose. I look on every 
Native who possesses a good knowledge of his own mother tongue, 
of Sanskrit and of English, to possess the power of rendering incalculable 
benefit to his countrymen.” *■’ 

Candy’s report was duly submitted to the Governor-General. The 
absence of any opposition from the finperial Government to what 
Candy wrote and to what Bombay was doing in the field of Education 
upto the time, proves that the decision of Macaulay was not taken as 
the last word on the subject. Upto 1841, the question was still an open 
one. The Court of Directors sliowed their unwillingness to pronounce 
the final acceptance of that decision ; for they wrote in 1841 : 

“We forbear at present from expressing an opinion regarding the 
most efficient mode of communicating and disseminating European 
knowledge. Experience docs not yet warrant the adoption of any 
exclusive system.” 

It is not, therefore, surprising that Bombay was allowed complete 
freedom to carry on the work of education on her own line, opposed 
though it was to the spirit of the Educational Legislature of 18.B5. 

But things were soon destined to change in Bombay. In 1844 Sir 
Erskine Perry became President of the Board of Education and in his 
nine years’ regime he did for Bombay what Macaulay did for Bengal 
ten years before. Knowing the importance of the subject—-Education- 
over which he w'as called to preside. Sir E. Perry endeavoured to make 
himself master ‘of what had been done in Education bodi in Europe 

29. Selections Irom Educational Records, Part II (1840-59), by T. A. Richey d 2 
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and in India’. In the report of the Board of Education for 1845, he 
drew up a summary of Bombay Education from the days of Elphinstone 
down to his own time. And he discovered that the Bombay Policy 
was not in conformity with the policy of the Government of India 
(Bengal). After comparing the Educational statistics of Bengal and 
Bombay he pointed out that ‘while the resources available for education 
in this Presidency (Bombay) have principally been directed to numbers 
and to vernacular instruction, the Bengal authorities have chietJy 
adapted their institutions to the reception of the smaller numbers who 
desired to acquire the English tongue’.''” He gave a summary of the 
‘results’ of Bombay Education and pointed out that the instruction 
given in Bombay Schools which were mainly vernacular was 
‘elementary’ and that it was of no use for further improvement of tlie 
scholar, for there were no books that the scholars could read after 
leaving School. 

“ By dint of much perseverance a number of vernacular school 
books has been produced during the last twenty years, but when these 
elementary works have been perusetl, where is the vernacular sclio'ar 
to get others wherewith to pursue the task of self-improvement ? ” 

In Sir.E. Perry’s opinion, therefore, these Schools failed in their 
chief object which was ‘ to make a permanent deep impression on the 
Asiatic mind, and ... to fit it for the reception of the results of Western 
civilisation ’. 

To achieve this object he added ‘they must be made perfectly 
familiar with the English tongue, in which alone they will be able to 
obtain that supply for their intellectual cravings which will be of any 
service to themselves or to others Further he emphatically declared 
that in the education of the governed by the governing the language 
of the governing nation was the only effective medium by which 
superior knowledge could be conveyed. As to his bringing to his help 
the opinion of the Court of Directors we have already said enough. 

The result of the attempts of Sir E. Perry was that the Board of 
Education came to the decision, hitherto unknown in Bombay, that the 
higher branches of education could only be taught effectively through 
the medium of English—a decision similar to that of Macaulay s in 
1835.®" 

This new policy was very vehemently discussed by the Board of 
Education, and though it was adopted by a narrow majority in 1845, 
the minority, including all Indian members and some Europeans, 
differred entirely on tlais particular point. However, the President lost 
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no time in taking active measures to give effect to the Board’s decision, 
and from tiiat date a vigorous expansion of ‘English’ education was 
undertaken in Bombay. 

But in the following year, an occasion arose for a fresh discussion 
on the subject among the members of the Board. A voluminous record 
of the discussion printed in tlic reports of the Board for 1847 to 1850 
presents an interesting chapter in tlie history of Education in India 
concerning the all-important problem of die medium of instruction in 
the higher branches of knowledge.^^ 

The occasion for the controversy was quite incidental. In 1844 an 
Engineering class was opened in connection with the Elphinstone 
Institution under a professor specially sent by the Court of Directors. 
The new professor, being unacquainted with the vernaculars of the 
pupils, was asked to impart the instruction in English and the class w'as 
formed from some of the advanced students of the English Department 
of die Elphinstone Institution. Colonel Jervis, a member of the Board 
and tlic most prominent advocate of the Vernaculars gave expression 
to his opinion that the Engineering class should be conducted in the 
Vernacular and not in English. This statement of the Colonel was 
brought to the notice of the Board by Government ; and though it was 
afterwards found that the statement was made unofficially, the reference 
gave the Vernacularists a useful opportunity of starting a fresh 
discussion over the decision of the Board on the question of the medium 
of instruction. The discussion aroused very great interest and almost 
every member recorded his own views in the matter. Some of the 
prominent members recorded several lengthy minutes and whenever 
the matter was referred to the Government a new crop of correspondence 
was added by the Government replies. The story of the controversy 
between the ‘Anglicists’ and the ‘Vernacularists’ may be briefly told 
as follows : 

The controversy uxis opened by Colonel Jervis in an able minute 
in defence of the Vernacularists. Soon one or two of the members who 
had formed the majority of the Board on the opposite side turned 
against their side and the Vernacularists were victorious. The weight 
of the Government which had been brought up in the traditions of 
Elphinstone and Malcolm was thrown on their side. Sir E. Perry, the 
champion of the Anglicists, was about to resign out of respect for his 
own opinion and dignity. But his followers, knowing that his resigna¬ 
tion would cut off the hope of any future chance of success, persuaded 
him to remain on the Board. 

He put up a fresh fight ; but it was of no avail. Government was 
obstinate and it held up the view of the Vernacularists more openly and 

34- Note. —Mr. J. A. Richey, devotes io out of 28 pae^es to extracts from 

this controversy in his Selections from Educational Records, Part II. 
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with greater determination. At last Sir E. Perry resorted to his trump 
card. He knew that he could find his champions in Calcutta, die 
seat of the Government of India. Sir E. Perry was a great man and 
he carried great infiuence in higher quarters. He insisted that the 
Bombay Government should refer the whole matter to the Government 
of India before arriving at their final opinion on such a momentous 
question of policy which was directly at variance with the policy of 
the Government of India. The Bombay Government could not but 
do what Sir E. Perry asked of it. The expected did happen. I’hc 
Government of India expressed its strong disapproval of the Bombay 
policy in a minute by the Hon’ble Mr. Bethune dated 23rd January 
1851. In one of the concluding paragraphs of the Minute Mr. Bethune 
writes : 

“ I think the indication of such opinion held by the Bombay 
Government of sufficient moment to make it desirable that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should intimate to the Hon’bie Court (of Directors) that 
they have drawn its attention, and expressed its own opinion, on a 
question, the right solution of which is fraught with consequences of 
such immeasurable importance to the welfare of the whole Indian 

>> 35 

empire. 

Thus was imposed on Bombay the policy which fifteen years ago 
was adopted in Bengal according to the decision which Macaulay gave 
in his Minute of 1835. Hitherto Bombay Government was concerned 
more with Vernacular than with English Education. Its aim was tlic 
creation of a Vernacular literature by steady support of translations and 
original books. The English Schools were held subordinate to the 
Vernacular schools. It was not blind to the need of English education, 
which received its due share of support at its hands from the earliest 
beginnings of Western education. But in its opinion the ultimate 
salvation of the people was to be achieved tlirough the Vernaculars and 
therefore they were to receive the main share of the State aid and support. 
It never wanted to separate the ‘ educated ’ class from the rest of the 
people by the same gulf of exclusive use of English language which 
had already separated the rulers from the ruled. Its aim regarding the 
spread of higher branches of literature and science was well expressed 
by Mr. Willoughby—a member of the Governor’s Council—when he 
wrote ‘When we possess equally good class books in both languages 
(i.e. Vernacular and English) the Vernaculars should be preferred ’. 
And to bring about this most desirable end not only the Vernaculars 
were to be enriched by new books but the scholars learning English 
were to be kept in touch with the Vernaculars so that they might be 
able to convey their knowledge to the people tlirough their own 

35. Selections from Educational Records, Part II (1840-1859). by J. A, Richey, p. 31. 
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language. Not only that, but its highest ambition (it informed the 
Board of Education) was to bring the Vernaculars to such a pitch of 
culture and eminence as would enable the scholars in its ‘English 
schools and colleges to dispense with the learning of European arts and 
sciences by means of Engiisii books and in English language. 

The effect of the admonition from the Government of India was 
tltat the Bombay Government lost its usual enthusiasm for the cause of 
the Vernaculars of which throughout the last 25 years it was the avowed 
champion in the whole of India. It remained tamed and subdued ; 
but it never yielded. In spite of the disapproval of its policy by the 
Government of India it remained ever faithful to the numerous 
vernacular schools which unlike the Bengal Government it had spread 
over the presidency. But one thing it gave up and gave up for good. 
The ultimate aim of directing the education of the present so that the 
future might be made easier for the Vernaculars in the spread of higher 
knowledge was kept aside for ever. The Government no longer 
troubled itself with its oft-repeated desire of creating a vernacular 
literature of a superior type for the diffusion of higher knowledge. 
And with this went down the hopes of the Vernacularists for which 
they were fighting. Thus closed the controversy and Sir E. Perry 
triumphed. For, the main contention of the controversy was not the 
neglect of the English and the care of the Vernacular or the reverse. 
The controversy centered round one central problem—What should be 
the medium of instruction for imparting the higher branches of 
European knowledge ? And so far as that problem was concerned the 
fate of the Vernaculars was sealed for ever. 

We shall now describe some of the attempts which were made in 
Bombay with the object of diffusing ‘superior’ education through the 
medium of the Vernaculars. By ‘ superior ’ education we mean here 
post-primary eelucation. 

We shall first confine our attention to the Poona Sanskrit College 
which for several years, under the able superintendence of Candy, was 
doing very creditable work of die cultivation of the Vernacular 
(Marathi) until about 1857, when it was made a purely ‘English’ 
College affiliated to the University of Bombay. 

In 1837 Sir Robert Grant, the then Governor of Bombay, established 
in connection with the College, a medical branch ‘ where English 
medicine was to be studied through translations along with Oriental 
medicine ’. Soon after, anatomical models were supplied for this class 
and an Indian Doctor—‘ Bhaoo Doctor ’—who knew both Oriental 
medicine and English surgery was engaged to give instruction in 
practical surgery. Another attempt to combine the best of the Oriental 
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Science with Western Science was made in the branch of Astronomy. 
A new Indian professor of Astronomy was appointed and he was sent 
to Bombay to study European Astronomy and Geography in the 
Elphinstone College. Later on a Professor of Vernacular was added 
whose duty was to teacJi the pupils of the College not oj)ly Vernacular 
proper but also ‘all branches of learning which can be communicated 
through it’. In 1850-51 four translation exhibitions were established 
‘ to promote the cultivation of the Vernacular language ’. In 1851 when 
the College was reconstructed there was added an assistant (Vernacular) 
professor of ‘Natural Philosophy’. The students of the ‘Normal 
Class’, which was added about the same time, studied in the Vernacular 
among other things, ‘ natural philosophy. Chemistry and Political 
Economy and popular physics ’ ; also ‘ Trigonometry, Optics and 
Astronomy ’. 

This vigorous attempt at teaching these branches of knowledge in 
the Poona College through the Vernacular, evoked an outburst of joy 
from Candy, the able superintendent of the College. He wrote : 

“Estimating most highly, as I do, the value and importance of 
English as a means for the intellectual and moral improvement of 
India, I yet cannot but see that the masses of its population must be 
educated tlirough their own tongue. I rejoice, therefore, that through 
the endowment of a Vernacular professorship, of Vernacular transla¬ 
tion Exhibitions, and of Normal Scholarships, such excellent provision 
has been made for the improvement of the vernacular tongue of this 
part of India, for enriching it with translated stores from the English 
and for qualifying schoolmasters to use it as a medium for educating 
their countrymen.” 

The Elphinstone College at Bombay was a purely ‘English’ 
institution ^ and therefore it did not undertake, like the loona C.ollcge, 
any special work in the cultivation of the Vernaculars. However, 
definite attempts were made to keep the students in touch with their 
Vernaculars so that they might serve the useful purpose of diffusing 
their knowledge derived from their English study among their own 
countrymen through the vernaculars. For, as we have already seen 
that was the expressed object of those who subscribed liberally 
to the fund of the College in 1827. It appears from the reports of the 
College that compositions in the Vernacular on various topics of social 
and material progress of the country formed a routine of the work of 
the College. This part of the college attracted public donations during 
the years 1842-54. They were : 

38. Report of the Board of Education, Bombay, 1850-51, p. 66. 
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(I) The Sundar Jeevaji Prize(1842). The Annual Interest on 

Rs. 1,000 was to be given as ‘ a suitable prize for the greatest proficiency 

in the Marathi language 

(II) The Gaikawar Scholarships^® (1850-51). On the occasion of 
his visit to the College, the Gaikawar of Baroda placed Rs. 5,000 at the 
disposal of the College. From the annual interest of the sum he 
desired to establish two Scholarships ‘ one for proficiency in die Marathi 
language, and tlie other for proficiency in Gujrathi . . . the one his own 
Vernacular, and the other the Vernacular of his subjects ’. 

(III) Tlie Kibe Prize'” (1853-54). Rajashree Gunputrao Vithal 
Kibe of Indore gave Rs. 1,500 at 4% for a ‘prize for the best essay in 
one of the Vernacular languages on some subject in Chemistry or 
Natural Philosophy ’. 

Let us now turn to the English schools. When the Central English 
School was opened at Bombay (1824) soon after Elphinstone’s Minute, 
it was believed that the master in charge of the school ought to be 
thoroughly conversant with tlie Vernaculars of the pupils. Elphinstonc 
wrote about the master : 

“ A master I understand could be found at a salary of 50 rupees, 
to be doubled when he should pass an examination in Marathi, and 
again increased by the amount of his original salary when he should 
pass in Gujrathi.” 

For about 10 years, i.e. upto 1835, the master in cliarge of tlie 
English school at Bombay was made to acquaint himself with the 
Vernaculars ; and we believe till that time though instruction in all 
school subjects was given in English, the Vernaculars were freely used 
in explanations, etc. But in 1835 two new masters came from England 
and they were immediately placed in charge of the English school. 
To keep them waiting till they could acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the Vernacular before taking up the work of teaching was to waste 
money and time. Moreover, by that time, the policy of Elphinstonc 
had lost its original force ; and so far as the English school was 
concerned, it was now accepted as a necessary principle that everything 
should be taught tlirough English from the very beginning of the school 
course. The teaching of the rudimentary subjects in the lower 
standards, in English, could have been avoided easily, as these lower 
classes were usually taught by ‘ Monitors ’ who knew both English and 
Vernacular. But in that case, the English masters would have been 
unable to supervise and direct the work of the monitors. And so, to 

39. Report of the Board of Education for 1842, p. 5. 
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suit the convenience of the English masters and help them to keep up 
‘ efficiency ’ in the lower standards, little boys came to be subjected to 
the teaching of all school subjects in English even before they had learnt 
to read well in English. This state of things continued till about 1844. 
In that year in the examination of arithmetic it was found out tliat, 


“ When a question was put to a class in the English language they 
were unable to give an answer, but when it was put in their Vernacular 
language, the answer was quickly and satisfactorily given.” ' ’ 

As a result of a further enquiry it was declarcil by the superin¬ 
tendent of the school that the progress of matlicmatics had been much 
more slower than it would have been had Vernacular language been 
made the medium of instruction. The matter was brought to the 
notice of the Board of Education and permission was obtained to teach 
the subject through Vernacular in the lower classes of the English 
school. The results of the experiment were satisfactory in every respect. 
The oft-expressed fear that the teaching of subjects (other than English) 
through the Vernacular would have a bad rellective effect on English 
was proved to be unfounded. The Principal of the Eljiliinstone College 
wrote in this connection : ‘ As 1 anticipated, this has been done without 
in any degree retarding their progress in English. My own opinion 
decidedly is that the reverse is the fact.’ “ 

From 1849-50, it became the usual custom to teach in the lower 
classes of the English school, English as a language and other subjects 
such as arithmetic, geography and history in the Vernacular. 

Hitherto we have confined our attention to w'hat was being done 
in the one school at Bombay. But in those days Bombay School was 
the model for all other English schools ; and wliat was done there was 
followed in schools outside Bombay. 


“ In these (low'er) classes a portion of the time is devoted to the 
study of their vernacular language, wdth the view of keeping up and 
extending that knowledge of it acquired in the Vernacular schools, and 
also by way of relief to the mind, which, in boys of that tender age 
loses its elasticity by long continued application to one (English) 
study.” '® The method adopted to achieve this object w'as ‘translation’ 
in which frequent practice w'as given. That was thought to be suffi¬ 
cient. It w'ill thus be seen that the English schools w'hich connected 
the Vernacular schools and the College gave the least attention to tne 
Study of the Vernacular or the teaching of subjects through its medium. 

We shall now' see what the Vernacular schools of the time did to 
teach the higher subjects. Today the Vernacular schools of the Presi- 
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dcncy teach only the ‘ elementary ’ subjects to the great majority of 
their students. But during the time we are reviewing, diey were not 
merely ‘ elementary ’ schools, as they are today ; they were a combina¬ 
tion of what we call today (in Bombay) ‘ primary ’ and ‘ secondary ’ 
schools. As we have so often remarked, the Bombay system was 
mainly ‘ Vernacular ’. The subjects, which are taught today in the 
higher classes of secondary schools in English, were taught in those 
days through the Vernacular in Vernacular schools by means of the 
books prepared in the Vernacular in the days of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm. 

It is of supreme importance to realise this difference between the 
‘ Vernacular ’ schools of today and those of old clays. We therefore 
give below a few extracts which shall clearly prove that the old 
Vernacular schools (at least the best of them) taught in the Vernacular 
almost all the subjects which the secondary schcx)ls of today teach in 
English. 

Writing about the Mathematics taught in these Vernacular schools. 
Candy remarked (1841) : 

“ The books used are the two volumes of a course of Arithmetic, 
from Hutton and Bonnycastle, translated by . . . Colonel Jervis. In all 
the best schools that are of any standing the senior classes have gone 
through the whole of the first volume, and the algebraic portion of 
the second. To this in some schools the senior students have added the 
Mensuration of Planes and Solids, and the Elements of Geometry and 
Trigonometry.” 

In the Vernacular schools at Malvan it is stated (1844) that some 
of die pupils had got ‘ a few' general notions on some of the subjects 
treated of in the conversations on natural philosophy, such as gravitation, 
the formation of clouds, atmospheric pressure, etc. It is also stated 
that they (pupils) showed a very extensive knowledge of the principle 
of equations and their application to practical solutions. 

It is told about some of the schools in the Ratnagiri district 
(1847-48) : 

“The boys ... are acquainted on an average with 80 propositions 
of Jervis’ Hutton’s Geometry or a resume of nearly the whole of 
Euclid’s plane and solid Geometry, besides a well-founded and extensive 
knowledge of Geography . . . history, etc. . . . ; to these acquirements 
may, in several cases, be added an elementary knowledge of Astronomy 
and of the higher branches of Mathematics.” 
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About Poona No. 4 Vernacular School it is written (1849) : 


Besides the usual subjects “ this School added the elements of 
Natural Philosophy, the History of England, and Trigonometry, in 
which boys of the first class displayed a fair proficiency 

About Dhulia Vernacular School (1849) : In Mathematics the 
upper classes “appear to have made very considerable progress, and 
five of the pupils had gone through quadratic equations, and 95 
propositions in Hutton 

About Vernacular School at Someshwar (1849) : 


“A considerable number of the boys of the Senior classes have 
acquired, besides the usual course, a considerable insight into the 
elements of logarithms and practical geometry. 

Superintendent Graliam wrote of the Ahmedabad No. 4 Vernacular 
School (1853-54) : 

“In short, the sUidies and acquirements of the Hi»her classes here 
would do credit to the higher classes of many English Schools.”"" 

In 1854 came the great Despatch from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. The views of the Directors on the question 
of medium of instruction are embodied in paragraphs 11 to 14 of the 
document. This Despatch was the first authoritative documcmt 
received by the Indian Government from Elome Authorities on the 
subject of education. Hitherto as occasion demanded separate de.s- 
patches were sent to the dilTerent local Governments on the subiect. 
And as the different Presidencies had evolved different systems of their 
own, the despatches veere meant more for each Presidency separately 
than for all together. But the new Despatch was a common one for 
all. And hence it it necessary to see what it had to say on the question 
of medium of instruction ; 


“ It is neither our aim nor desire to substiuite the English language 
for the Vernacular dialects of the country. We haNX hem most 
sensible of the importance of the use of the languages which alone are 
understood by the great mass of the population. . . . It is mdispen.sable, 
therefore, that, in any general system of education, the study of them 
should be assiduously attended to, and any acquaintance with improved 
European knowledge which is to be communicated to the great mass 
of the people—whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a 
high order of education, and who cannot be expected to overcome t^ 
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difficulties of a foreign language—can only be conveyed to them 
through one or other of those Vernacular languages.” 

“ In any general system of education, the English language should 
be taught where there is a demand for it ; but such instruction should 
always be combined with a careful attention to the study of the 
Vernacular language of the district, and with such general instruction 
as can be conveyed through that language ; and wdiile the English 
language continues to be made use of as by far the most perfect medium 
for the education of those persons who have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of it to receive general instniction through it, the Vernacular 
languages to teach the far larger classes wlio are ignorant of, or imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with English. This can only be done effcctuallv 
through the instrumentality of masters and professors, who may, by 
themselves, knowing English and thus having full access to the latest 
improvements in knowledge of every kind, impart to their fellow- 
countrymen through the medium of tlicir mother tongue, the informa¬ 
tion which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as the 
importance of the Vernacular becomes more appreciated, the vernacular 
literatnre of India, will be gradually enriched by translations of 
European books or by the original compositions of men whose minds 
have been imbued with the spirit of European advancement, so that 
European knowledge mav be gradually placed in this manner within 
the reach of all classes of people. We look, therefore, to the English 
lantruaw and the Vernacular languages of India together as the media 
of the diffusion of Euronean knowledge, and it is our desire to see them 
cultivated together in all schools in India of a sufficiently high rlass to 
maintain school-masters possessing the requisite qualifications.” 

Commenting upon this passage, the Culcutta University Com¬ 
mission write : “ Nothing could be clearer. It was the aim of the 
Directors not to substitute the Enghsh for the Vernacular, in Secondary 
Schools, but. first, to cultivate a bi-lingual system for those pupils for 
w'hom English was regarded as ncressarv, and secondly, if possffile. to 
develop in time the Vernacular schools upto the level of those in which 
the medium was English.” 

The Despatch itself makes the point clearer (para. 44) : 

“ We arc unwilling to maintain the broad line of .separation which 
at present e.xists between schools in w'hich the media for imparting the 
instruction differ. The knowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at the 
present time, much higher in the Anglo-Vernacular than in the Vern.a- 
cular schools ; but the difference will become less marked, and the 
latter more efficient, as the gradual enrichment of the Vernacular 
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languages in works of education allows these schemes of study to be 
enlarged, and as a more numerous class of school-masters is raised up, 
able to impart a superior education.” 

The best way to proceed with our enquiry is to state clearly the 
main points of the Despatch and to see how far they were carried into 
effect during the succeeding years by the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Bombay University—both of whieli were brought 
into existence by the Despatch in order to carry out its proposals. 

The points arc ; 

(1) In higher institutions to combine ‘ a careful attention to the 
study of the Vernacular ’ with that of English or to cultivate 
a bi-!ingual system 

(2) The gradual elimination of the existing difference reprding 
the quality and quantity of instruction between Englisli and 
Vernacular Schools, so that the Vernacular schools might rise 
in time to the level of English Schools. 

Vernacular study in the higher institutions 

We have already seen that tlie Poona Caillege was a rentable 
nursery of the Vernacular when the Despatch was sent to India. In 
the Vernacular Department of the College there was a Professor of 
Vernacular and arrangements were made to teach the pupils all branches 
of knowledge that could be taught through tlie Vernacular. In the 
Elphinstone'College the work in connection with tlie Vernacular was 
not .so intcnsire ; but by means of translation and essays the pupils were 
given some opportunity to improve their mastery over the Vernacular. 
A definite place was assigned to the study of the Vernacular m the 
College classes and in the annual report of the College for 1850 we find 
one .section entirely devoted to ‘ Report on the Vernacular classes m the 
College \ 

Soon after die formation of the Department of Public Instruction, 
the Director thought it advisable to do something more for Vernacular 
study in the Colleges. So much was he impressed with the need oj 
raising the Vernaculars that he actually expressed his wish to establish ' 
chairs of Vernaculars in the new organisation of the Colleges which 
was shortly to be effected to bring them upto the requirements of tlie 
University. But somehow the chairs were not Iieard of any more. 
Instead, a new order of tutor-students was brought into being, and 
they were called ‘ Daxina Fellows' as their remuneration came from a 
part of the Daxina. The holders of these fellowships w'cre to be picked 
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men from the Colleges well versed in the Vernacular. Each senior 
fellow who received Rs. 100 a month was ‘ to produce annually one 
treatise on some useful branch of learning in a Vernacular language 
The total sum spent on these fellowships came to Rs. 14,460. 

In 1859-60, the University of Bombay was instituted and following 
the wishes of the Despatch and the practice of the Colleges, it 
included in the studies prescribed for all University examinations from 
Matriculation to B.A. ‘ Vernacular ’ as one of the subjects. This recogni¬ 
tion of the Vernacular by the University as a subject of study for its 
degrees gave a great impetus to the study of the Vernaculars and the 
College ‘ Fellows ’ spent a part of their time in teaching the Vernacular 
literature and Grammar for the University examinations. In fact, from 
1858 both the Colleges at Bombay and Poona taught Vernaculars 
systematically. In the new examinations for scholarships instituted in 
that year called ‘Senior and Junior’ Scholarship Examinations two 
papers were assigned to the Vernacular, one in Translation and Com¬ 
position and anotlicr in Grammar. But in doing so the Directors 
sowed the seeds of failure which was soon to follow. The medium 
of expression of the answers in the Vernacular papers was to be English. 
It is d’fncult to imagine what prompted the Director to make such a 
rule. The tutors were Indians and the pupds were Indians, both having 
a common mother-tongue. The books studied were nurclv Vernacular. 
7'his nerverted wav of teaching the Vernacular led the tutors to use 
English as the medium of explanation and the lessons in the Vernacular 
became indirectly lessons in English. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
both the Department and the University were doing something for the 
Vernaculars. 

This state of things continued till 1863 and then came the mightiest 
blow to all hopes of the Vernacular ever becoming a medium of hi.gh 
culture in future. In 1863 the University of Bombay drove aw'av the 
Vernaculars from its College course of studies. Henceforth, therefore, 
the Colleges had nothing to do with the Vernaculars. Though the 
Colleges were under the administrative control of the Department, they 
solely existed to prepare candidates for University decrees : and if the 
University d'd not want the candidates to take up Vernacular for the 
degree examination, w'hy should the Colleges bother themselves about it 

As a consequence of this exclusion of the Vernaculars from Cnllege 
studies, the funds, both public and private, which were huherto 
earmarked for the encouragement of the Vernaculars, were alienated 
from that purpose. For instance the Daxina Fellowsh’ps established in 
1858, were meant expressly for the cultivation of the Vernaculars. The 
Director wrote about them : 
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‘I trust the Daxina endowments may be made real and powerful 
agents for the encouragement of native literature and learning.’ 

(1) When the Colleges lost their interest in the Vernaculars was 
it not natural that the sum expressly meant for the encouragement of 
the Vernacular should have been diverted to some other purpose con¬ 
tributing to that object .? But that was not to be. The Director 
ordered that these ‘fellows’ should be employed as tutors or assistant 
professors to teach the usual college .subjects. 

(2) The Gaikwar Scholarships were expressly given Iry the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for the promotion of the Vernacular study. But 
now they were given for general efficiency like other schoIarshii)s. 

(3) The Sunday Jeevaji Prize originally given by the donor for a 
Vernacular Essay, came to be given for a Sanskrit Essay. 

(4) The Kibe Prize also meant for a Vernacular Essay was jiow 
awarded for an English Essay. 

The first act of alienating the part of the Daxina from its original 
object we leave aside without comment. The Director as a servant of 
Government might do whatever he liked witli the Fund which came 
directly from CJovernment. But on the remaining three acts of aliena¬ 
tion, we cannot excuse his action. The three remaining funds were 
distinctly given by the donors for the purpose of the encouragement of 
Vernaculars. The College authorities were simply trustees of the funds ; 
and as such, they had no riglit to spend the money for any purpose 
other than the specified one. We believe that such a diversion of funds 
is only justified when the original object ceases to exist. But was there 
any justification on that score in the case under discussion ? Did the 
Vernaculars cease to exist in the land The University did not want 
them ; but that only means that the University did not care for the 
wishes of the community for whose welfare it existed. The Gaikwar 
Scholarships were for proficiency in the Marathi and Gujrati languages 
and the two prizes for best essays in the Vernacular. We think it was 
cpiitc possible to subject the competitors to the required test without 
infringing on the requirements of the University. When the scholars 
cou'd write cssavs in Sanskrit or English could they not do so in the 
Vernacular ? We utterly fail to understand the propriety of this 
action of the College authorities. On the whole, we arc led to bchevc 
that the spirit of the University was spreading abroad and the College 
authorities and the Denartment were coming under its influence culti¬ 
vating an unconscious hostility to the Vernaculars. 

The Poona College came to be a purely ‘ English ’ institution like 
the FInhinstonc College from 1857. The Vernacular Denartment of 
the College ceased to exist from that date. The Vernacular studies in 
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that College met the same fate after the action of the University. So, 
from 1864 or thereabout the Colleges washed their hands of the 
encouragement or cultivation of the Vernacular in any way. Hence¬ 
forth tJie University graduate had not to read even a word of his 
mother-tongue. Whatever knowledge of the Vernacular he had in the 
school (and we shall see later on that it was not much) got rusted in 
the three or four years of his College life. How was it possible, there¬ 
fore, for such men, however brilliant they may be, when cquipjx^d with 
.so little knowledge of their own mother-tongue, to be the instructor.s 
of their fellow-brothers in knowledge which they had acejuired for 
themselves in English r 

We do not exaggerate in tlie least when we say that generations of 
graduates have passed out of the portals of the University, versed in the 
Arts and Sciences of Europe and in the Eaiglisli tongue, and yet more 
than ninety jier cent of them cannot express themselves well in the 
mother-tongue, let alone their writing a tolerably gootl Vcrtiacular 
comprisition. I he least that the University ought to have done, was 
to kecji up the flame of the Vernacular burning, by making it a com- 
(lulsory subject ; had it done so, we are e|uite sure that the future would 
have been somewhat hopeful. 

It is very interesting to make an attempt to cnejuire further into 
the cause of this sudden determination of tlic Ehiiversity to exclude 
the Vernaculars from its College examinations. .Surely in doing so the 
Ehiiversity was going against the very wislics of its creator—the 
Despatch of 1854. Further, it was not the introduction of a new 
subject in the curriculum ; it was the elimination of a subject which 
was being taught for years in the Colleges before the institution of the 
University and for four years under its own regulations. We arc not 
alile to refer to the Bombay University Minutes of ilic time, they being 
not available. But we learn from the Calcutta University Commission 
Report (Vol. II, p. 235) that the Calcutta Elnivcrsity removed the 
Vernacular from its degree coimscs in 1864 and a reference to the Minutes 
of that University and the Convocation .speech of Sir Henry Maine 
delivered on 11th March 1863, throws light on the question. 

Sir Henry Maine says : 

“One great step forward has been made in the substitution—of 
course the partial and gradual substitution—of classical languages for 
Vernacular or spoken languages, as subjects for examination. I will 
not trouble you with all the grounds on which this reform is justified. 
If you wish to understand them thoroughly, I commend you to the 
published writings of the accomplished scholar—whom I am proud to 
call my friend—who is Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay.” 
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The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay from Febraary 
1863 to December 1864 was Sir Alexander Grant. Now this gentleman 
was undoubtedly the ablest and the most distinguished Educational 
Officer that ever went to India."" He was a great classical .scholar and 
tlie best service he rendered to the cause of Bombay Education was tlic 
introduction of a systematic study of classical languages both Eastern 
and Western in the University courses. Not only was be a very active 
and sincere worker while he was in Bombay, but even after his retire¬ 
ment he exerted his influence to promote the cause of Indian 
Education."* But it is an irony of fate that this very gentleman should 
have been responsible for the greatest mistake ever committed by the 
Bombay University—the driving out of the Vernaculars from its 
colleges. Sir Henry Maine says that the reasons for this subversion of 
the Vernaculars can be found in Sir A. Grant’s ‘published writings’. 
So far as we can see there is no special mention of such reasons in his 
writings available to us. But one thing is certain, that, as a great 
.idmirer of classical studies he persuaded the University to bring about 
the reform. 

We are sorry to note that the ‘ reform ’—the elimination of Verna¬ 
culars and insistence on the introduction of classical studies—was 
distinctly meant for the good of the Vernacular itself. The Governor 
of Bombay—Sir Bartle Frerc—as the Chancellor of the University, said 
in 1863 : 

“ Some discussion has arisen which must, I believe, bear useful 
fruit regarding the relative merits of the classical languages of this 
country as compared with the Vernaculars, as objects of University 
study. I will not anticipate the results of this discussion. No one 
estimates more highly than I do the importance of Vernacular 
education ; no one has a higher estimate of the capabilities of some of 
our Indian Vernacular languages ; no one has higher hopes as to the 
space which they may one day fill in the literature of India. But I 
would remind you that the improvement of any vernacular language, 
which has but a scanty modern literature of its own, must depend 
mainly on the cultivation of classical languages. However great the 
natural capacities of a language, it cannot become suited to the wants 
of a highly civilised people, except by the cultivation of those languages 
which already have a classical literature of their own.” 

To illustrate he adds : 

“ It was the men who learnt, and lectured, and examined in Latin 
and Greek, who matured the modern English and German, French and 
Italian, out of the illiterate dialects winch served the purposes of our 
ruder ancestors, and it is only bv a similar process that we can hope to 
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see the Vernacuhir languages of modern India occupy the same position 
of popular usefulness and permanence/' 

These words of the Chancellor, we arc sure, voiced the opinion of 
the anti'vernacularists led by Sir Alexander Grant. We can, therefore, 
safely say that it was for the future welfare of the Vernaculars that 
they were driven out of the University, and classical languages were 
made compulsory instead. There is no doubt that the words of the 
Cliancellor liad a great force behind them. No one can deny that a 
critical study of the classics is necessary for the embryo vernacular 
scliolar especially when the Vernacular is a direct derivative of the 
classical language and is in a crude state of culture. The historical 
illustration of the European scholars that follows brings a further con¬ 
viction of tlie supreme need of classical studies being made compulsory 
in the Colleges. So far the argument is perfectly sound. Rut let us 
look to the surroundings of the India scholar and of the European 
scholar. Tlie European scholar ‘learnt, lectured and examined’ in 
T.atin and Greek. The Indian Sdiolar ‘learnt, lectured and examined’ 
in English and not in ‘ classics ’. Hie European scholar had only to build 
on the crude material that already existed around him ; he did not 
impart new things and new ideas and new culture. The Indian scholar 
was expected to liuild a new structure and he had therefore a different 
and more arduous task to perform. Since the days of Macaulay’s 
Minute it was decided that the oriental culture ought to supersede tlic 
Occidental. To him, tlierefore, the real ‘classical language’ was not 
Sanskrit or Arabic but English. The European scholar studied classics 
out and out, the Indian, as a minor subject. As soon as the European 
scholar stepped out of his lecture hall or his study he had to face the 
realities of the social life outside whicli was entirely ‘vernacular’ in all 
its aspects. lie talked, he wrote, he lectured in Vernacular ; for, 
otherwise he would be isolated from Society which conducted all its 
business in the Vernacular. In fact, we believe, for his very main¬ 
tenance and to satisfy the cravings of his social instincts he had no 
other alternative but to resort to the Vernacular. The printing press 
came to his help in time and as soon as the Society began to take more 
interest in the acquisition of knowledge he was there to pour forth in 
the Vernacular his acquirements for the benefit of his countrvmen. In 
fact it was a mutual help. The scholar and his society jointly helped 
in the advance of the Vernaculars. Taken separately each was helpless. 
Now let us look to the Indian scholar. A ‘master’ of Western know¬ 
ledge and culture (and not of the oriental) he came out of the 
University, and at the very door he was greeted by the rulers as a man 
whom they could honour with their choicest gifts. His superiority 
over his fellowmen was based upon his exclusively ‘ English culture ’ 
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and his command over * English \ Thanks to the patronage of the 
rulers he could live independently of his Society^ drawing a comfortable 
salary which he owed to his ‘ English TJic European scholar had to 
cater for the wants of his society which included Government. The 
Indian scholar lived for Government which was altogetlier separated 
from Society. Under the powerful patronage of Government Ik: could, 
if he wished to do so, defy the very Society around him. What need 
had he to look to the Society for help ? He belonged to a cliiTerent 
‘ caste ’—the caste of the rulers. Drafted into Government service, from 
morn to night it was his ‘English’ that kept him busy. He wrote in 
English, talked in English and conducted all his business in English. 
The books he read (if at all he had any further need of reading) were 
in English. As to the advancement of his own learning, there was no 
further need of any kind. The comfortable situation he was placed 
in, in any profession directly or indirectly connected with Government, 
was based more on his knowledge of ‘ English ’ language itself—than 
on his other attainments. That such a state of things existed in those 
days of University graduates there is not the least doubt. Justice Gibbs 
—die Vice-Chancellor of Bombay—in his Convocation address of 1875 
pertinently says : 

“ There is another topic, one which has been before alluded to by 
diose who have occupied this chair, that we do not find those wlio 
succeed in their educational career, and become our graduates, follow¬ 
ing up their education after they leave College. As I told tlie students 
at the Grant College a few days ago, they do not consider the important 
fact that their real education only then commences, that unless they 
are content simply to exist and do not desire to grow, they must ever 
continue ‘ apt to learn . Those who enter on liberal professions 
and have to earn their bread by their skill, arc obliged in some degree 
to keep pace with the times ; but those who enter tlie service of the 
State are too apt to rest content with their lot and find in their daily 
office routine sufficient for them.” 

The parallel of the European scholar had its counterpart in India, 
not in the new University graduate, but in the learned Sliastri or 
pundit of pre-British period. It was he who lived entirely for the 
community ; the royal patronage did not keep him grinding the daily 
grist of routine administrative work at the desk. He it was who 
produced an enormous poetic literature in the Vernacular, translating 
a good deal of the Sanskrit lore into the Vernacular. He studied 
Sanskrit but as soon as he came out into the society he had to give up 
his Sanskrit and preach or teach the masses in the Vernacular. Unfortu¬ 
nately the press did not come to his help as it did in Europe ; and that 
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was why Europe advanced in the Vernaculars and India remained 
behind in that held. 

The University was producing a new class of Indians by its 
exclusively English education, a class, in Macaulay’s words : “ Indian in 
blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, words and 
intellect.”''' Instead of advancing the cause of the Vernaculars, the 
graduates were pushing away the Vernaculars farther and farther from 
them. I'lic spectacle had manifested itself clearly as early as 1850 when 
Mr. Bcthune wrote gloatingly about it ; 

“■ Not only our advanced students read and speak English with as 
much fluency and correctness as English themselves, but where a con¬ 
tinually growing class of educated natives employ the English language 
by choice in their communications with each other, even in matters 
relating to their own families and most confidential affairs.”"'' This 
state of things is now so common that it is taken for granted by all 
(there may be a few honourable exceptions) who call themselves 
educated. We do not lament over this widespread use of English even 
in private correspondence simply because it is English. We arc .sorry 
because this exclusive adoption of a language unknown to the millions 
around has kept the educated Indian from being useful to his fellow- 
countrymen. 'I'he Indian Universities were to be centres of Western 
knowledge and the graduates were to be the messengers of that know- 
Icrlge to the millions outside. How' can they fulfil this function if they 
fail to cultivate the Vernacular and to get over it a sufficient mastery 
to speak, read and write in it. 

In the first Convocation of Bombay University (1862), the Governor 
aildresscd the first batch of graduates as follows : 

” But while I trust that we may henceforward look for profound 
.scholars among the educated Elindoos and Parsecs, I trust that one of 
your great objects will always be to enrich your own Vernacular 
literature with the learning w'hich you acquire in this University. 
Remember, I pray you, that what is here taught is a sacred trust 
confided to you for the benefit of your countrymen. The learning 
which can here be imparted to a few hundreds, or at most to a few 
thousands, of scholars, must by you be made available, through your 
own Vernacular tongues to the many millions of Hindoostan. The 
great majority of your countrymen can only learn through the language 
W'hich is taught them at their mother’s knee, and it must be through 
such language mainly that you can impart to them all that you would 
communicate of European learning and Science.” 
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The next year (1863) by the exclusion of the Vernaculars from the 
University course the last hope for the realisation of this main object of 
the University was frustrated. 

But let us now see what kind of classical studies were imposed 
upon the University student in the new change. Writing in 1892, Sir 
Raymond West says about Bombay graduates : 

“ The general outrun of Sanskrit teaching . . . (in the Colleges of 
Bombay) ... is stunted and meagre as compared to the needs of the 
community and of the age. The ordinary students just pass the 
examinations and obtain their degrees on a very slender minimum of 
true critical scholarship. A certain limited command of Sanskrit is 
most easily acquired by those whose Vernacular language rests so 
largely on a Sanskrit foundation, and whose daily converse teems with 
Sanskrit phrases. But this kind of rote-learning need not necessarily 
imply a more thorough scholarship than a courier’s acquaintance with 
French or Latin.” 

And this is the ‘ cultivation of classical languages ’ for which the 
Vernaculars were thrust aside. We fail to understand how tlic Univer¬ 
sity authorities of tlie time came to the conclusion that a smattering of 
classical language would tend to improve the imperfect Vernaculars, 
themselves left outside the pale of the University.'"'^ No one could deny 
that the language in which a youth acquires his knowledge during the 
most formative period of his life becomes his future language for all 
purposes of improvement of self and of the community. Tlie Indian 
graduate could thus write in English with a tolerable facility if the 
Indian Society were so constituted as to take advantage of his writings. 
Every Englishman speaks English ; but every Englishman cannot be a 
teacher of his countrymen. For that a prolonged exertion and close 
application to self-improvement is necessary. Not only must he make 
a special study of his mother-tongue in order to acquire the requisite- 
facility of pen and speech, but he must further master the contents f)f 
his subject and the technique of language in that subject. Everv 
Indian graduate speaks his mother-tongue ; but having altcgether 
neglected its improvement while in College, with all his English learn¬ 
ing he is just on a par with a man in the street in the mastery over his 
mother-tongue. To speak the truth, he is even worse. For, the man 
in the street, having nothing to do with any other language, can speak 
at least a pure Vernacular. With the Indian graduate the case is 
different. The graduate, having subjected himself to read and tliink 
in English all along the formative period of his life, is not able even 
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to speak pure Vernacular. If he is asked to speak to a purely vernacular 
audience he is a failure ; for, every now and then he will unwittingly 
use English words and English phrases and thus disgust his audience. 
He does not mean to disappoint them, poor creature. He is a helpless 
slave of his own training. The University has so willed it that he 
should be a stranger among his own people. In spite of all these 
disabilities it is gratifying to see that there arc found here and there 
graduates who are perfect masters of both English and Vernacular. 
But such men, without exception, arc not made so by the University. 
They did for themselves in after years what the University failed to do 
for them. Undaunted by failures they persisted in the cultivation of 
their motlicr-tongue side by side with the improvement of their English 
knowledge. But the number of such men could be multiplied a 
hundredfold if the students arc made to mind their vernaculars side by 
side with their linglish, while they pass through the most important 
years of their student life. 

Coming down from the University to the Schools, let us first take 
the matriculation class, the stepping stone to the University. During 
the two or three years that preceded the formation of the University, 
the Department of Public Instruction had been very busy giving a 
definite shape to the course of studies in the highest class in the high 
school which afterwards became the Matriculation class. In the rules 
for the High School examination which corresyiondeil to the Matricula¬ 
tion, Mr. Howard, the then Director, ruled that the medium of 
exfircssion of all answers in all subjects including the Vernacular was 
to be English. 

When the University came on the scene it just copied the regulation 
of Mr. Howard and in its turn demanded from its candidates that they 
shoukl answer all questions including those in the Vernacular in 
English. Tlie medium of expression being English, it need not be told 
that the medium of instruction came to be English. How can it be 
otherwise ? Suppose a boy is tauglit Arithmetic in Vernacular ; ask 
him to solve a problem and write it in English. He must fail to do 
justice to liis knowledge. There is a technique peculiar to each subject, 
let it be Arithmetic or anything; and unless the boy knows that 
techniejue in E.nglish he couKl not write in English the .solution of that 
problem. This decision of the University which dates from about 1860 
gave rise to the practice, which prevails to this day, of teaching all 
school subjects through the medium of English. Not only Mathematics, 
History and Geography, but even Sanskrit and the Vernaculars came 
to be taught in English. Curious specimens of Vernacular Grammars 
explained in English language and in English grammatical terminology 
sprang up into existence to help the embryo Vernacular scholar in his 
onward progress in Vernacular. The same with Sanskrit. As to the 
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teaching of Vernacular through the English language we need make 
no comment. But about the teaching oi Sanskrit wc need add a word. 
The prominent vernaculars of Bombay are so much allied to Sanskrit 
that ordinarily a good many words and plirases in the Vernacular are 
purely Sanskrit. If the boy learns Sanskrit through the medium of 
Vernacular his task becomes extremely easy. We repeat once more 
what Sir Raymond West said on the point : 

“ A certain limited command of Sanskrit is most easily acquired 
by those whose vernacular language rests so largely on a Sanskrit 
foundation, and whose daily converse teems with Sanskrit phrases.” 
If some command of Sanskrit is obtained by the very knowledge of 
the mother-tongue, how much easier would it be if they are taught 
Sanskrit through the medium of the Vernacular. In Mathematics, 
history, geography and ‘General Knowledge’ the same thing hapiiened. 
Previous to the institution of the University all these subjects were 
taught in English in the English schools. But if the University wanteil 
to bring about a progressive rise of the Vernacular as a medium of 
instruction as the Despatch of 1854 expected it to do, it was just here 
that the opportunity was to be taken. Had it given an option of 
answering the questions in these subjects in the Vernacular, there was 
at least a chance of their being taught in the Vernacular. 'As wc have 
already seen, at the time of the Despatch the extent of the knowledge 
of these subjects imparted in some of the best Vernacular schools was 
not a whit below the Matriculation standard of the University. What 
was wanted from the University was a fostering care and a hclinng 
hand just to lift the Vernaculars up and pave the way to tlicir future 
prosperity suggested in the Despatch of 1854. T lie books wcie there, 
thanks to the early educators of Bombay. Had they been allowed to 
be used in the education of the youths who aspired to go to the 
University and become the future tutors of their countrymen, surely the 
technique of these subjects in the Vernacular would have remained alive 
and as time passed it would have grown as rich as it tiuHit to be. 
Today Bombay is reaping the fruit of this neglect. Some faculties are 
given only recently by the Department (and not by the University) 
to teach some of these subjects through the Vernacular. But where are 
the books ? The old books are gone into utter oblivion. It will not 
be an exaggeration if we say that the present generation of teachers will 
be simply Shocked if they are told that till the sixties of the last 
century the boys in the ‘ Vernacular ’ schools were taught in Vernacular 
all the subjects that they now think it impossible to teach for want of 
proper books. No country has ever produced an educational litcia- 
ture without it being gradually used and built inch by inch in the schools 
and colleges of the land ; and this is especially the case with the 
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scientific and semi-scientific subjects. The opportunity was lost when 
it was there for the University and the Department to be fully utilised. 
Half a century or more has elapsed since then and even if it is now 
desired to begin anew and sow new seeds another half a century must 
pass before the full harvest is reaped. For such things require time to 
reach perfection. It would have been very instructive to learn how 
die teaching profession in Bombay would have responded to the teach¬ 
ing of these subjects through the Vernacular, had they been allowed 
that option. But we get a glimpse of what the teachers thought about 
the problem from another Presidency. Write the Calcutta University 
Coniinissioii ; 

llie founders of the University of Calcutta at first acted coiv 
sistently with the spirit of the Despatch. They provided in the first 
regulation for the entrance examination that in Geography, History, 
ancl Mathematics, the answers might be given in any living language.” 
This jicrmissive regulation would have at least left an open wa'y for the 
futiiie development of vernaculars as the media of higher instruction j 
and possil)ly a class of scliools in v\'hich Lnghsh would be taught as a 
language only, and all other subjects through tlie Vernacular*^ would 
spiing up, and thus create such necessities for the preparation of school 
and other books as would lead to a wider diffusion of European 
knowledge among the people.'^ 

I he tx])ciimcnt was, however, nipped in the bud by the University 
in about two yeais time, i.c. in 1861-62. Calcutta got the inspiration 
from Bombay, for we find that the Government of India sent the 
Bombay University Regulations to the Calcutta University on the 10th 
of April 1859, ‘for consideration and adoption as might be thought 
convenient ’. The Calcutta University ‘ considered ’ and ‘ adopted ’ the 
most vital jioint and following Bombay cancelled the [lermission and 
ruled that ‘All answers in each branch shall be given in English, except 
when otherwise specified’ (the words arc an exact replica of Bombay 
regulation). 

How did the teachers take this sudden withdrawal of the facility ? 
Did they really make a good use of the option when it existed ? For, 
all liopc of future development of Vernacular as medium of higher 
instruction depended on the intensity of their response. To the credit 

P^'otested against the witlidrawal 

of the facility. I he University took no cognisance of that protest. 

Anothci curious regulation of the Bombay University with regard 
to the Vernacular in the Matriculation examination deserves notice. 
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From the beginning (1859) the Vernacular was one of the optional 
languages including the classics and tins grouping continued upio B.A. ; 
a student who took Vernacular in the MairicuJation could carry it on 
upto B.A. In 1863 the Vernaculars were e.xcluded from the University 
courses, and a classical language was made compulsory. Let us look 
at the position of the Vernacular in the Matriculation after this regula¬ 
tion. If a student took up the Vernacular for Matriculation, he was 
handicapped in the College ; he had to take up there only a classical 
language. Would it not be far better for him to begin the classical 
language while he was in school, take it up in the Matriculation and 
thus continue it in the College ? He saved thereby much time and 
labour. So it came about that every student who aspired to go to the 
College left behind his vernacular four years before Matriculation, for 
that was the time when a classical language was begun in the School 
Course. Nay, as the Matriculation dominated entirely the teacliing of 
the High Schools and their feeders—the Anglo-\ernacular schools— 
the pupil and his teacher did not care to attend to the Vernacular 
properly from the first year of the school course ; for both knew tliat 
soon it would be of no use for the Matriculation—the goal of ambition 
of every aspiring scholar. It was in 1906 that the University matle the 
Vernacular a compulsory subject for Matriculation. Thus it will be 
seen that so far as the requirements of the University were concerned 
from 1863 to 1906 the young scholar left behind his vernacular study 
within about three years of his joining the school ; and from the age 
of 12 devoted himself to the learning of a classical language and of the 
all-powerful English. 

It need not be supposed that this change in the altitude of the 
Bombay University in recognising the importance of the Vernacular at 
the lowest grade of its examination came from within. It was die 
result of an outside pressure brought on the University by the Resolution 
of Government of India dated 11th March 1904 ‘Indian Education 
Policy of 1904’. In that Resolution the Government of India pointed 
out the disastrous effects of the neglect of the Vernacular . 

“ It has never been the policy of Government to substitute the 
English language for the Vernacular dialects of the country. It is true 
that the commercial value which a knowledge of English commands, 
and the fact that the final examinations of the High Schools are con¬ 
ducted in English, cause the Secondary School to be subjectccl to a 
certain pressure to introduce prematurely both the teaching of ruiglish 
as a language and its use as the medium of instruction ; while for tlie 
same reasons, the study of the Vernacular in these schools is liable to 
be thrust into the background. This tendency, however, requires to be 
corrected in the interest of sound education. ... If the educated classes 
neglect the cultivation of their own languages, these will assuredly smk 
to the level of more colloquial dialects possessing no literature worthy 
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of the name, and no progress will be possible in giving effect to the 
principle, affirmed in the Despatch of 1854, that European knowledge 
should gradually be brought, by means of the Indian Vernaculars, 
within the reach of all classes of the people.” 

Let us now proceed with our account of the University and the 
Vernaculars. We have seen that from 1863 onwards Vernaculars had 
no place in the University. In 1900-01 a scheme for the introduction 
of three of the Vernaculars of the Presidency, Marathi, Gujrati and 
Canarese, into the M.A. curriculum, was passed by the Senate of the 
University.^ And tlie next step was taken in 1918 when Marathi, 
Gujiati, Cyanarese and Urdu were included among the optional 
languages which the candidates may select for the B.A. pass examination. 
But tlie most imiiortant step has yet to be taken and that is the option 
for Matriculation candidates to write the non-English question papers 
in the Vernacular. When that is done the University will have done 
its duty towards the students atul the community by jiaving the way 
for that supreme consummation for which it was created—the ultimate 
uplift of the Vernaculars, so that by their means the European know¬ 
ledge may he brought within the reach of all classes. I’ill then we 
may say that the University has failed in the only thing for which it 
exists. 

During the last few years repeated efforts have been made by a 
section of the Senate to move the University to bring about this reform. 
The cffoits hav'c piovcd a failure till now. V^e hav'c not the least doubt 
that the conservative attitude of the University in this respect is making 
a List staml only to giv'c way to forces which are daily growing stronger 
and stronger. " " ” 

Efforts of the Department of Public Instruction to carry out the 
wishes of the Despatch are as barren as tliose of the University. But 
in this field of enquiry we meet with a few bright spots. In the first 
place, the Department wars much handicapped in its efforts to support 
the cause of the Vernacular against the pow'crful opposition of the 
University. Mr. Pcile, the Director, who succeeded Sir Alexander 
Grant, waas keenly conscious of the defective system of schooling that 
prevailed around him—a system wdiich had no definite place for the 
Vernacular in its curricula. He trietl his best to raise the standard of 
the Vernacular study in the English schools which were under his 
jurisdiction. At one time he went so far as to insist upon the candi¬ 
dates, who piejiared for the Matriculation, to study Vernacular even 
though it was not necessary for the Matriculation examination. Of 
course he could make that condition apply to Government Schools only, 
for they alone wxre directly under his control. But he had to yield in 
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the end to the exigencies of the time, for, the requirement placed the 
Government School scholars under disadvantage, compared with those 
of the aided schools, in the Matriculation. But his attempt shows his 
wish and we cannot but give him the credit that was his. He made- 
successive representations to the University asking for at least the 
minimum recognition of the Vernaculars~a passage for translation in 
the English paper. Put tlie University did not deign to consider his 
request. 

In 1.912 or thereabout the Department rendered a unique service 
to the cause of the Vernaculars when it gave option to the candidates 
for the School Final Fixamination (a Departmental examination for 
admission to Government Service) to answer the cjucstions^ in history, 
geography and classical language in the Vernacular. This unique 
experiment continued till 1917-18 when the School Final Examination 
was merged into the Matriculation and both were handed over to a 
‘ Joint I-xamination Board ’. The School Final Examination was only 
a minor examination carried on a small scale comfiaied with the 
Matriculation. But the subjects of examination were almost the same 
for both, and tlic experiment has proved that notliing hut good can 
come by allowing the same option in the Matriculation. 

1\vo points have been brought to light by this Deiiartmental 
experiment ; firstly, the questions arc better answered in the Vernacular 
tlian in English ; and .secondly it has shattered to pieces the bug¬ 
bear that ‘ English ’ would sufTer if the J non-English ' subjects were 
allowed to be tauglit or answered in tlic Vernacular. 


“The aroument that English is bound to .suiTer under tlie proposed 
change scaredy requires refutation. 'Fhc Director of Public Instruction, 
in his speech during llie debate (in the Senate meeting), made it Y 
clear that no such conscciuences would follow. He was able to st)cak 
from experience of the School Final Examination, where |attcrly 
Government had tried the experiment and found it successful. 

Now let us see wliat the Department of Public Instruction did to 
hinder the progress of the Vernacular and its being made a medium m 
the higher branches of learning. We have already seen that before 
the Department of Public Instruction took charge of the schools, in 
Bombay, the difTerence between the English and the Vernacular schools 
was verv small in point of matter of instruction except in that ot 
English language which was taught in the Englrsh schools only. TIk. 
fac^was so obvious tliat in the first Report of tlic Director, wc find : 

“The studies in these (Vernacular) schools difler from those of 
the English schools chiefly, if not wholly, in th e fact that everything is 
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taught in them through the medium of the Vernacular.” A testimony 
to the popularity of these subjects, which included Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Astronomy, Indian and English History and 
Natural Philosophy, Ancient History, etc., is supplied by the Director 
himself when he added : “ those schools are best attended where 
instruction is of the highest standard and most nearly approaching 
European character ”. 


Thus in Pombay what the Despatch of 1854 wanted to have, viz. 
the elimination of the diflerence between the quality and quantity of 
instrtKiion in the English and the Vernacular schools, already existed 
thanks to the far-sighted policy of the early educators. But instead of 
bringing the then existing state of things more and more in accordance 
with the wislics of the Despatch, the Bombay Educational Department, 
within a couple of years, proceeded to undo the work w'hich was the 
product of a cjuarter of a century. Jn 1857, the Director divided the 
scliools of the Presidency into three classes: (i) High Schools, (ii) 
Anglo-VcInacLilar schools, and (in) Vernacular Schools. Now this w'as 
exactly what the Court of Directors objected to. They had written in 
tlie Despatch: “we are unw'illing to maintain the broad line of 
separation which at present exi.sts between .schools in which the media 
for imparting instruction differ”. But here in 1857, the Dejiartment 
introduced a distinction exclusively based on the difference of the media 
of instruction ; for, in the Eligh Schools the medium was to be 
exclusively English, in the Anglo-Vernacular, it was to be both English 
and the Vernacular and in the Vernacular, exclusively Vernacular. 
This was the beginning of the fall of the Vernaculars whicli was only 
made complete by the action of the University in 1863. The three 
grades of schools were not only seitarated on the basis of the medium 
of instruction, but they were made the succeeding steps of the educa¬ 
tional kuhler by which a pujiil was to reach the University. Or, in 
otlier words, each school taught a fraction of the school course wlPch 
ultimalely ended in the Matriculation. The Vernacular schools being 
placed at the bottom, it naturally followed that the instruction in them 
was to be the most rudimentary. To this irresistible conclusion the 
Director was driven by the very act of the new division of scliools ; for 
m the very year he wrote : ’ 

“The tune seems past for offering a high course of instruction 
exclusively through the Vernacular.” 


fhis vvas indeed the ilircct frustration of the hope expressetl bv the 
espatc 1 that as the gradual enrichment of the Vernacular languages 
in works of education’ advanced, the Vernacular languages should be 
a owee to ]mj)art a superior education*. If the superior education 
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that was being already imparted was to be driven out of tlic Vernacular 
schools, what hope was there for its future improvement ? 

The new classification of schools introduced by the Director was 
gradually making it more and more difficult for the Vernacular schools 
to keep up the standard of instruction as high as it was before. 1 he 
final elimination of all the subjects except the most rudimentary ones 
was effected in 1862-63, the very year when the University drove the 
Vernaculars from its courses. 

The final work was completed in hShTfk), when in consequence of 
the introduction of ‘the payment by results’ systan of Grant-in-aul, 
the standards of tlie Vernacular scIkkjIs were definitely fixed. They 
comprised, arithmetic, writing and reailing and grammar. 1 he wluile 
course was to be covered during four years. 1 hits from 18(»5 tiit 
Vernacular schools became merely the a.gcncies of imparting mstructum 
in the three R’s literally. 

During the succeciiing years the fatal mistake of reducing al! 
instruction in the Vernacular schools to these three R .s was: realised by 
the Detiartment and effo'-ts were made to raise it a little higher and 
extend it to three more years. Thus, liowever imperfect the existing 
Vernacular standards in Rombay may lie compareu with those- of t ic 
pre-Departmcntal days, it must be admitted that the luescnt Vernaeulai^ 
instruction in Bombay is superior to that given in other provinces o. 
India. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 tound it (hstmctly to 
be so"'-’ The credit of this .slightly advanced state in iionmay Verna¬ 
cular education is no doubt due to the highly deyelopcd state of 
Vernacular schools before the Department came to blast it witli its 
rigid classification. In reviewing the history of the \crnacul.u tex ■ 
bwks in Bombay, Mr. ). (h Covernton wrote m 1 A)6 : 

“It is clear therefore that the present companiiively advanced 
vernacular curriculum of Bombay is no nevv tbmg but a growth of 
years and in accordance with the traditions of the past. 

In English or Secondary Schools the Department left no oiition to 
tlie teachers as to the medium of instruction from the beginning of its 
ane^r it wis prescribed that all subjects i.i the High School course 
should be taught in English. The University sealed the l^Parttnental 
order by requiring all question papers to be answeied En„ . 

In 1904, however, a change came over the 
towards tin’ importance of the Vernacular. In the School binal 
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Examination which came into the hands of the Department from 1906 
increasing importance was given to the Vernaculars. In 19H, in the 
new curriculum sanctioned for the English schools, the Department 
slackened its requirements and option was given to use the Vernaculars 
in the High vSchool standards in some of the non-English subjects. 
This was indeed a great favour ; as, in doing so, the Department struck 
out a path which was quite contrary to its own past traditions. Rut 
the hold of the University over the Matriculation was too tight to allow 
this option being made of any real use to the scholars or to the schools. 
Referring to this option and its action on the High Schools the Director 
wrote : “ Tlic head masters welcome the change in so far as it affected 
the work in the lower high school standards. As regards the higher 
standards VI and VII, however, opinion seems to incline in favour of 
the retention of English as the medium of instruction, especially in view 
of the University Matriculation Examination at which the Vernacular 
is not recognised as an alternative medium of cxpre.ssion.” 



MASS EDUCATION IN INDIA 

L THE PROBLEM STATED 

In March 1932 there were 11,40,000 pupils in tlie primary scliools 
of the British districts of the Bombay Presidency. 11ic pojmlation of 
these districts according to the census of 1931 is 2,18,00,000. Tliis means 
that out of every hundred persons in the Presidency, about 5.2 attend¬ 
ed primary schools of all kinds. It is generally accepted that about 
14% of (he population, which represents cliildren between 6 to 11 years 
of age, ought to be in the primary schools. Out of 100 children of pri¬ 
mary school age about 37 attend primary schools; or, roughly speaking, 
for every child who attends a primary scliool today, there arc t \^'0 
who do not. The available provision for primary instruction must 
therefore be nearly trebled in order to take in all the children of pri¬ 
mary school age. 

The gravity of the problem will be better realized if the hgurcs 
of expenditure arc considered. The total expenditure from all sources on 
primary schools in the British districts of the Bombay Presidency in the 
year 1931-32 was about Rs. 2,05,()(),0()0. The Government contribution 
from the Provincial Revenue was Rs. 1,18,00,000, which represents 
roughly 58 per cent of the total expenditure on primary education. 
The Municipalities and, Local Boards contributed from their 
own resources about Rs. 64,00,000, i.e. about 31 per cent. 1 he rest, 
about Rs. 23,00,000, i.e. about 11 per cent was contributed from fees 

and other sources. The total number of pupils under instruction in 

the .year 1931-32 was 11,40,000. The cost per pupil, therefore, came to 
Rs. 18. Out of this, Rs. 10-7 were borne by Government, Rs. 5-9 by 
Municipalities and Local Boards and the rest, Rs. 2 came from fees 
and other sources. The total number of children to be provided for 

in primary schools will be 14 per cent of the po[)ulation. 1 his comes 

to 30,52.000, i.e. (21800000X jwn) children. Taking the cost of educating 
each child at Rs. 18 per year, the total expenditure on primary educa¬ 
tion from all sources in a scheme of universal compulsory education 
would come to Rs. 5,50,00,000. 

If the rates of contribution from the various sources are main¬ 
tained at the present level, the following will be the distribution : 

Rs. 

Government (Provincial Revenue) . . • • 320,00,000 

Municipalities & Local Boards ►. * ► 170,00,000 

Fees and Other Sources .. • • • 60,00,000 

Total Rs. 550,00,000 
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The seriousness and magnitude of the problem of making 
primary education compulsory will, it is hoped, be realized by those 
who carefully consider the above figures. It may be pointed 
out in passing that the whole of British India spent in 1927 about 9 
crores of rujrees on primary education from all sources. Bombay alone 
will have to spend 5\ crores, for a scheme of universal primary education, 
if such a one is contemplated in the near future on tlie present basis. 

Tile object of presenting the above statistics of a complete scheme 
of primary eciucation for this I’resiilency is, to show that, if at all we 
are serious about meeting our obligation to the children so far as 
primary education is concerned, we must immediately devise some 
method, some means or some policy of a wide extension of primary 
education tvhhin the possible n'soiirces at our disposal. It will not 
heii) us to wait and see if by some (irovidential dispensation more 
money would be forthcoming so tliat we could sjiend more for primary 
eilucalion. It is feared that, owing to the present world-wide depres¬ 
sion and the parlous state of the finances of the Bombay Government, 
the resources at their disposal are not likely to permit them to spend 
more every year on [irimary education. The ten years’ programme 
chalkerl out by the Chandavarkar Committee on Gimpulsory Primary 
F.ducation in 1922, on whose recommendations the Bombay Primary 
Education Act of 1923 was based, wanted tlie Government of Bombay 
to speinl on primary education Rs. 123 lacs in 1921-22, raising tlie 
expenditure in 10 years, i.e. in 1931-32 to 2 crores. Tlie figures of actual 
expenditure are: in 1921-22 one crore, and in 1931-32 Rs. 118 lacs. 
Tfie same Committee wanted the Municipalities and Local Boards to 
spend Rs. 23 lacs in 1921-22 and Rs. 56 lacs in 1931-32. The actual 
exirendiiure by these bodies stood at 23 lacs m 1921-22, and at 64 lacs 
in 1931-32. It is of interest to note that while the Local Bodies have 
exceeded the expectations of the Committee, Government have spent in 
1932 five lacs less than what was [irojected for the year 1922. Coming to 
the figures of pupils in primary schools, we find tliat while the Com¬ 
mittee wanted within a period of 10 years (1922-.32) the number 
to rise from about 74 lacs to about 144 lacs, the actual rise was from 
aliout 8 lacs to 114 lacs. To an optimist, it would appear at first that 
the labour of the Committee and the Compulsory Primary Education 
Act have at least resulted in a gain of 34 lacs in the number of children; 
but it is feared that the optimist will have to be disappointed. For, 
during the preceding 10 vears, 1912-22, under normal years of expan¬ 
sion. the number of pupils in primary schools rose from 5,20,000 to 
8 60.000. i.e. bv 3.40.000. The irresistible conclusion therefore is, that 
the working of the Compulsory Primary Education Act and the talks 
about compulsion haye not been of any special assistance to the 
Province as a whole when the number of pupils under instruction 
is taken into consideration. 
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This, then, is the situation. We have in our primary schools 
11,40,000 pupils, and we have yet to bring in an additional number of 
about 19 lacs. The helplessness of GovcrnmciK resources to 
encourage expansion is now too v/ell known to be commented U[)on. 
The finances of the Municipalities ancf Local l>oards arc not very 
prosperous either, and private individuals and societies are not able to 
expand their activities, firstly because the help that they recei\c from 
public funds is inadequate and secondly because they cannot compete 
with the schools maintained out of public funds. Under these 
depressing circumstances, it behoves us all who have faitii in education 
as a powerful instrument of national uplift to take stock of our 
resources and of our needs and then so to adjust tlie two as woidd, 
in the near future, enalile us to achieve our object of a very 
wide expansion of primary education amongst the masses. Left to 
themselves, the masses would not be anxious for education, for 
as Lecky lias aptly observed, “ Education in its simplest form, which 
is one of the first and higliest liuman interests, is a matter in wliicli 
Government initiation and direction are emphatically required, for urn 
instructed people v/ill never demand it, and to. ajipreciate Education is 
itself a consecjuence of Education’’. 

The Indian nation must some day progress towards sell-govern¬ 
ment through tlie collective will of its people. It must, dierefore, for 
its very existence, make a supreme effort in the shortest possible time, to 
remove the blot of illiteracy which will otherwise endaneer the very form 
of government which it is trying so hard to secure. The writer of the 
Progress of Education in India, 1922-27, rightly observes: “An illiterate 
democracy is a danger not only to itself, but to tlie world; the higher 
the degree of literacy tliat is attained by the people, the greater the 
possibility of government by the people being conducted on founda¬ 
tions of right, justice and truth. The essential force, tlierefore, of 
educational efforts in India, should be directed towards breaking 
down of illiteracy of the masses.” ^ The Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay (1922-27, p. 94), contains similar 
observations. It says : “ the first essential for anything in the nature 
of democratic government in India is a literate electorate. The culti¬ 
vators are the backbone of the country and it is right that they should 
have a voice in the Government, but they should at least be literate if 
they are to take an intelligent interest in political questions ”. 

The importance of a scheme of comtnilsory primary education 
for the nation which wants to make itself ‘ literate ’, needs no emphasis. 
For, that is the only means by which this object can ever be achieved. 
Literacy is the natural consequence of primary education and the greater 
the spread of primary education, the greater would be the literacy. 
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Let us see where we stand and how fast wc are advancing in tlie 
matter of literacy. According to the latest census of India (1931), out 
of every hundred persons (males and females) about 8 are 
able to read and write. This means that our literacy is 8%. According 
to the Hartog Committee's Report (p. 45), between 1892 and 1922, a pe¬ 
riod of 30 years or one generation, the percentage of literacy among males 
increased from 13 to 14.4 and among females from 0.7 to 2. Taking 
males and females together it may be said to liave gone up from 7 
per cent to 8 per cent at which it stands in 1931. It will not be 
out of ()lace here to point out that in 1836, nearly a hundred years agm, 
one Mr. Adam who was deputed by the Government to make special 
enejuiries into the state of education of that time made an intensive sur-^ 
vcy in the city of Murshidabad and one ///ana in each of the five dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal and Bihar. He found that of the total population sur¬ 
veyed by him consisting of 4,97.334 persons (all ages), 81,629 were chil¬ 
dren of ages 5 to 14, and 3,55,099 were persons of ages 14 and above. 
Of children of 5 to 14 years of age, 6,786 were receiving either domestic 
or school instruction and 21,916 of the adult |>opulation were ‘ instructed 
We thus see that 5.8 per cent of the total population (including child¬ 
ren r)f ages 0 to 5) were ‘ literate,' while the percentage of population 
of ages 5 and above which was literate was 6.5. Corresponding figures 
of literacy yielded bv the 1931 census of India are 8 and 9.5 respec¬ 
tively/' 

Tliose who care to study the report of Mr. Adam will 
not fail to be convinced of the reasonable accuracy of his figures. 
That the figures for Bombay could not liave been behind tlie Bengal 
figures, would be seen from the fact that in about 1842, the Report of 
the Board of Education, Bombay, gave statistics which showed that the 
percentage of population under instruction to the total population in 
Bombay, was almost equal to that of Bengal as ascertained by Mr. 
Adam. Assuming, therefore, that the figures given by Mr. Adam did 
represent to a reasonable degree of accuracy the actual state of things, 
and assuming further that the conditions in India in general were not far 
behind those in Bengal, it may be said that within a space of lOO years, 
literacy in India has gone up by about 2 per cent (from 6 to 8) only, 
in spite of all the efforts that have been made and all the money that 
has been spent for the educational unlift of the masses. The state of 
things thus revealed is simply staggering. There is something 
wrong somewhere, no matter what it is. The malady is too chronic 
and a remedy must be found even if it may go counter to the accepted 
notions of educational advancement. Pious resolutions and hopeful 
speeches, and the analogies of present day conditions in foreign countries 
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will not help us in tlie least. England, Germany, Japan and some 
other countries who stand ahead in the list of civilized nations 
today have attained by dieir efforts a stage of education where the 
percentage of literacy is between 90 and lUU; or, in other words, tlieir 
percentage of literacy is our percentage of illiteracy. Students of 
Education are apt to find many good things in the educa¬ 
tional systems of these advanced countries which arc held up 
for admiration and guidance of tlie Indian people. I’hat is all well and 
good. But a peep into the past of diese very countries wlieii they them¬ 
selves were at die threshold of educational adiancemeiit of the masses, 
will show us something that we may make use of, someihing that will 
help us in our infant stage of mass education. Tlie history of the move¬ 
ments affecting the welfare of the masses of one country can profitably 
supply lessons for guidance to the people of other countries. It 
will, therefore, be one of the main objects of this paper to draw upon the 
experiences and methods of countries like England, Germany and 
Japan, when they themselves were at a stage of educational advance¬ 
ment not far from where we are today. 


11. COMPARATIVELY HIGH COST OF THE 
BOMBAY SYSTEM 


The provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay were the first to 
come under British Rule and to receive attention from Government in 
the extension of primary education. The result of the systems prevail¬ 
ing in these provinces is, that in 1927, out of every 100 boys arui girls 
who ought to be in primary schools, there were in Madras 38, in Bombay 
33, and in Bengal 29. Out of every 100 primary schools in these pro¬ 
vinces, the number of privately managed schools is about 70 in Madras, 
25 in Bombay and 90 in Bengal. Whatever may be said of the elliciency 
of a publicly managed school compared with that of a privately managed 
one, it will be admitted that a public institution costs far more to the 
public funds than a private institution. 

The result of the Bombay policy is that the expenditure on Pri¬ 
mary Education from the public funds is very high compared to tliat of 
the other two Provinces. The average cost per pupil in primary schools 
in tJiese Provinces in 1930 was as follows ; 


Province 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 


Total Cost 


Cost per Pupil 

Cost of Govt., i.e. 
to Provincial Revemies 


Rs. 

8.6 

18.11 

4.4 


Rs. 

4.9 

11.11 

1.5 
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It may be asked: have we got any substantial return out of having 
the costliest system as compared with the other two Provinces ? llie 
wastage m primary schools is smaller in Bombay than in any other 
Province ; and it is said that the general edicieiicy of the Bombay 
primary schools is greater than that ot many other provinces. But so tar 
as reaching the masses is concerned, the Bombay system is behind 
Madras and only a little ahead of Bengal. 

The peculiarity of the Bombay system of primary education, viz. 
its reliance almost exclusively on public agencies, is not the result of an 
accident or of a want of a policy in educational administration. The 
Bombay system is the result of a deliberate policy of the Educational 
Department whose deep-rooted antipathy in the past to jirivate enter¬ 
prise in education is writ large on the annals of its administration. In 
18(S2, the late Mr. Justice Ranade wrote as follows on this very important 
aspect of the Bombay system: “The subject of indigenous education may 
salely be said to be llie weakest point in the policy adopted by die officers 
cliarged with the spread of education in this Presidency. While every¬ 
where else in India, the most strenuous efforts have been made to secure 
tlie co-operation of the people in this connection, the ruling principle 
with the IDmbay officers has been to cry down the indigenous systems, 
and insist upon tlie claim of tlie Department to have an exclusive mong- 
j)oly of Primary Ihlucation throughout the Presidency. The result is 
that Bombay stands alone in having the largest number of Government 
Primary Schools, and the smallest number of primary aided schools. 
This difference is not one of names, but represents a waste of energy and 
of money wliich, if it could be saved by anything that we can here urge, 
would be a most important departure from die previous traditions, and 
would further remove to a great extent the dilTiculty of funds, whicli is 
at present pleaded as a reason why primary education is comparatively 
at a standstill.” 

It is no use ciuarrclling with the past. If what the late Justice 
Ranade observed in 1882, had been acted upon in Bombay, there is no 
doubt tliat by now Bombay would have been able to accommodate in 
its primary schools a far large number of pupils and the whole 
c]uestion of mass education and literacy would have been placed on an 
entirely different footing. 

III. A SCHEME OF MASS EDUCATION 
(A) General Observations 

It is not the purpose of this paper to decry the present system 
and to stop at that. Further, it is not proposed to find fault with 
the Government and the Local Bodies for their inability to spend 
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more money on primary education. It is not also proposed to recom¬ 
mend that teachers’ salaries should be reduced and the saving thus 
effected utilized for expansion of primary education. 

The object of this paper is to offer suggestions which, if approsctl 
and adopted by those who are responsible tor the administration of pri¬ 
mary education of this Presidency, will help to solve to a great extent 
the problem of mass education and the consequent liquidation of 
illiteracy. In offering these suggestions an attempt will be made to 
show that they are not merely the figments of the writer's imagination 
but are broad-based on the actual experience of other countries. 

The expansion of primary education has been too slow to 
have any appreciable effect on the masses. During the last 30 years 
(1902-1932), the percentage of pupils attending primary schools in tins 
Presidency to the total population has gone up Irom 2.5 to 5 (roughly). 
If the same rate of expansion is maintained in the next generation (1932- 
62), the figure will go up to about 10, and somewhere within tlie next 
generation (1962-92), we may be able to bring into our scliools all the 
children who ought to be there. This is, howeier, a very ojitimistic 
view. If the rate of expansion of the last decade is taken into considera¬ 
tion, the picture appears to be very gloomy. In 1922, the figure stood at 
4.8 and in 1932 at 5.2. The rate of expansion is lOfc and these were 
the years of transfer of education to the popular control when compul¬ 
sion was in the air and in some places actually introduced. Not less 
than a century will suffice to take us to the goal at the rate of expansion 
of the last decade. Prophecies are, of course, dangerous, but it may be 
stated that even a generation is too long a period to be allowed for the 
spread of education amongst the mas,ses for a country which aspires 
to be ruled by the will of its people. In England compulsion was intro¬ 
duced for the first time in 1872. Before that, it may be noted, primary 
education was entirely in the hands of private agencies, the State only 
giving help by w'ay of grants since 1833. In 1872, Sciiool Hoards W'crc 
established and a very rapid programme of expansion of j)rimary educa¬ 
tion was taken up. In 1872, the percentage of population in .schools to 
the total population was about 8 (in Bombay, today, it is about 5). 
'Within a decade it rose to 15 which meant that nearly all the chil¬ 
dren of the nation received primary instruction. 

The fear of ‘ wastage ’ and stagnation need not deter us from a 
policy of rapid expansion of primary education at this important stage of 
our national evolution. The Hartog Committee’s Report (p. 48) 
has discussed at length the question of wastage and stagnation 
resulting in ill-directed expenditure and has expressed the opinion 
that improvement in this respect should precede expansion (p. 71). 
With due deference to the Committee, it may be pointed out that in 
the infant stage of the expansion of mass education such wastage can 
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never be totally eliminated. Wastage is organically connected with 
compulsion, and if efforts are made to prevent wastage by withhold' 
ing the remedy of compulsion tlie result will be tlie stopping of 
expansion. I'he complaint made is that out of 100 children that 
attend the first standard (in Bombay, the Infant standard), only about 
20 reach the fourth standard. It is usually assumed that a child does 
not become literate unless he completes the fourth primary stan¬ 
dard and therefore if he leaves earlier the money spent on him is 
practically wasted. This is a one-sided view of the question. In the 
early stages of the educational advancement of a poor country 
like ours, die other view of the problem cannot be ignored. This view 
is ably presented by the w'riter of the Progress of Education in India, 
1922-27 (p. 125) ; “ We may however look at the question of Primary 
Education not only from the standpoint of the breaking down of illiteracy 
but from the jxiint of view' that it is all to the advantage of the State 
for a child to receive some education no matter how little that education 
is, that it is better for him to have read for four years than for three years, 
for three years tlian for two years, for two years than for one year, and 
for one year than not at all. Something may be carried away by the 
boy from the school if lie leaves before reacliing the fourth class and 
that something will diminish the time which lie may have to spend 
in a Night School or in a continuation school if he sets out to achieve 
literacy after the end of his day school career.” 

The most important task in the initial stages of a nation’s educa¬ 
tional advancement is to accustom the children of the poor to school 
life. Parents have to be accustomed to send their children to scliools. 
In tlie next generation the imperfectly schooled parents would take 
greater care to see tliat their children attend more regularly. Anyhow 
to stoj) the rapid expansion of jirimary education through the fear of 
some w'astage in a country like ours where the percentage of literacy 
is not even 10, is to go against the best interests of the nation. That 
England itself had to pass through such a period of waste and to go 
ahead with expansion of primary education undeterred by the problem 
of wastage may be seen from the following extracts taken from the 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vol. II (1898), Department 
of Education, England, p. 451. They refer to the year 1870 when the 
expansion of primary education had already exceeded that in Bombay 
today. In 1870 the percentage of children in schools to the total ])Opu- 
lation of England was above 7. In Bombay it is not even 6. 

An Inspector of Schools writes in 1870 : “No one who has not had 
practical experience of it can have any idea of the immense waste of 
power and energy, not to say money, which irregular attendance 
produces, or of the small number of those children who reach the 
‘ moderate ’ highest standard under the present system.” 
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“ But of all the drawbacks irregularity of attendance continues to 
be one of the most prominent, whcihcr in country places or in such 
towns as it lias fallen to my lot to visit.’’ 

The Report further adds: ‘'that the cducaiion given in i8()9 was 
not satisfactory may be seen from the following extract from tlic Com¬ 
mittee of Councirs Report for 1869-70. After producing figures in refer¬ 
ence to the number presented for examination in the diflcrcnt standards, 
the Report goes on to say ‘ such results, wc must repeat, cannot be 
accepted as satisfactory. They show that out of every 1,000 cliildrcn in 
our schools c]ualilied by age and attendance only 98 were presented in 
the two higher standards in place of 319 who ought to have been 
prepared to pass sucli an examination at the close of what must be to 
them the brief period of their school life 

It may also be further noted that in 1883 (10 years after compulsion 
was allowed to be introduced in England) in tlie London Board vSchools 
the following percentage of pupils was observed m each standard : 

Below Standard I 
Standard I 
Standard II 
Standard III 
Standard IV 
Above Standard IV 


In Bombay in 1932 the percentage for 
follows : 

Infant Standard 
Standard I 
Standard II 
Standard III 
Standard IV 
Above Std. IV 


This is not a discouraging state of things compared widi the 
state of education in London when primary education in England was 
almost universal. 

It may be of interest to point out here also that the aveiagc at¬ 
tendance in English primary schools was only 68 per cent iii 1871 
and was 82 per cent in 1895. 

4 


22 

17 

14 

11 

11 


100 


boys’ schools stood as 

.. 32.9 

.. 17.5 

. . 15.5 

.. 12.6 
. . 10.9 

.. 10.6 


100.00 
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(B) Suggestions for Reform 

(1) The five-year course of primary education covering the Infant and 

Stds, I-IV should be reduced to one of four years of Stds. I to IV: 

Upto 1887 the course of primary instruction in Bombay had no 
infant standard. There were Stds. TIV and V-VI. It appears that 
tlic object of styling the new standard as ‘Infant' was to make its 
teaching distinctly diflerent from that of the other standards. It was 
to be more lively and less restricted to the usual routine methods. How¬ 
ever laudable the object might Jiave been in the past, it is not now 
necessary to make the lowest standard of die primary school a distinct 
standard fit for infants. For, in a scheme of compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion every seat in the scliool counts; and for the economy of funds 
it is necessary to restrict the course to as few years as possible. In 
some provinces of India the primary course covers only four years and 
even the Hartog Committee admits that a minimum course of four years 
would be sudicicnt for ensuring literacy in the pupil who attends such 
a course. In the provinces of Bengal, the Punjab and tlie Central 
Provinces the compulsory primary course is confined to the first four 
years only. Japan had a four years' compulsory primary education 
course till about 1907. 

Apart from its adequacy for the very modest educational needs of 
the people of tliis poor country, the reduction of the five years’ course 
to one of four for purposes of compulsory education will result in a 
saving which can be used with advantage for the expansion of primary 
education. Theoretically, the new programme of four years’ course 
will result in a saving of about one-fifth of the expenditure that is now 
being incurred on tlie five years’ course. The actual saving may be 
smaller; but there is no doubt that the saving will be substantial which 
could be utilized for further expansion. 

It may be stated that considering the enormous strides which we 
have to make in the field of primary education for the masses and the 
very restricted means at our disposal, the writer feels that to begin 
with, even a three years’ course would be adec]uate. From five years to 
three years is, however, a big jump and in order to avoid controversies, 
a four years’ primary course for compulsion is recommended as an 
immediate measure of reform, in the interest of the expansion of primary 
education amongst the masses. This suggestion had been regarded 
as being feasible by the Primary and Secondary Education Committee 
of the Government of Bombay who in their Report (1929) admit the 
possibility of finishing the present five years’ course in four years. 

(2) Change of the compulsory age period from 6-11 to 7-11: 

Under the Primary Education Act of 1923, compulsion is to be 
enforced as soon as a child is six years old wherever such compulsion 
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is introduced. To expect a child to attend a primary school at the 
age of six is desirable, and many advanced countries of the world have 
fixed six years as the lower limit of compulsory age. The following is 
a list of countries with the age limits for compulsory primary education: 



Year 

Period of Compulsion 

England 

1870 

5-10 


1893 

■5-11 


1899 

5-12 


1911 

5-14 (13-14 permissible). 

y y 

1918 

6-i4 (5-6 & 14-1(> j)ermi.ssible). 

France 


6-13 

Germany 


6-14 

Italy 


6-14 

Belgium 


6-14 

Sweden 


7-14 

Norway 


7-14 (7-14 town & 8-15 country) 

Denmark 


7-14 

Russia 


8-12 


Age limits 

No. of States 

U.S.A 

6-1G to 18 

2 


7-14 to 18 

28 


8-14 to 18 

18 


9-15 

1 

49 

No. of Provinces 

Canada 

7-12 

3 

2 


8-13 or 14 

Brazil 

7-13 

1 

South Africa 

7-15 


7-16 

3 

Australia 

6-14 

4 


7-13 

3 


The above list will show that highly industrialised countries have 
fixed the lower limit of compulsory age at 6, while most of the agricul¬ 
tural countries as well as countries which arc just developing or which 
have a scattered population have fixed the lower limit at 7 or above. 
In some of the latter countries a further latitude is given to country 
population where the distance to be travelled by a child is gicatci. 

What then should be the lower limit of compulsory age for usr 
Should we follow the highly advanced countries or those who, being 
above us, are at a level which may be reached by us soonei or later .r 

A period of four years of compulsory education is, no doubt, a 
short one and if we look at the figures given above it is more necessary 
to raise the higher limit as early as possible, for the greater the time a 
child spends in a school after he is able to master the tools of know- 
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ledge—reading and writing—die more does he profit, and the better 
fitted is he for adult life. 

It is no doubt desirable to have very young children at school, 
provided arrangements could be made to give them a happy and homely 
surrounding in school. But a country like India is not in a position 
to have this ideal fulfilled for many years to come. Our aim at 
present should be to economise our resources to the highest possible 
extent and secure the greatest good of the greatest number w'lthin 
the available means. Ihose vvlio are placed in the fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance of being able to spend liberally for their very young children 
may do so. Idie scheme that is here propounded is for all—the rich if 
tliey care to use it and the poor who must avail themselves of it. 

England began with admitting children of 3 years and upwards 
in its schools. Gradually, however, it found that the national resources 
could not bear this strain. As a result, children under five, the Iowxt 
limit of compulsion, were allowed to be refused admission at the 
option of the Local Bodies. I'he Education Act of 1918 went further 
and souglit to exclude children between 5-6 at the option of the Local 
Authorities in order to utilise the resources thus released to keep in 
schools pupils from 14 to 16; for, experience all over the world shows 
that the higher the age limit of leaving the school, the more good 
does it do to the pupil. 

In enforcing compulsion tliere arc certain principles to be observed 
in order to facilitate the proper working of compulsion. 

Firstly, it is unwise to rule that a child must be sent to school 
on the day he is six years of age. Hie school term or terms must be 
fixed and the attendance must be made compulsory from the first or 
second term of tlic scliool year, according as the child has attained the 
prescribed age limit before or after the commencement of the first or 
second term. This means that rhe admissions to the lowxst standard 
of primary schools have to be restricted at the beginning of a term or 
terras of the scliool year. Such restriction is absolutely necessary in 
a scheme of compulsory education and all countries which have intro¬ 
duced compulsion have done so. F'ailure to do this results in a huge 
waste of national resources. Suppose a child attends the lowest standard 
in December and the school year begins from June. From December 
to June the child attends the school, but in the class he is not able 
to pick up much, because the rest of the children of his class who 
began their instruction in June are far advanced in their studies, 
and the class teacher is not able to devote special attention to 
the child who joins late. The result in the majority of such cases 
is that the child has to be in the same standard from June next for one 
year. His attendance from December to June has not helped him in 
any way; but he has put the school to unnecessary expense for his six 
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months’ attendance. This is a case of a single cliild taken for illustra¬ 
tion. But when thousands or even lacs of such cases occur, and they 
are bound to occur unless the admissions are restricted to the beginning 
of a term or year, the waste of public money is too large to be neglected. 
The Primary and Secondary Education Committee oi the Government 
of Bombay have made this recommendation in their Report and the 
sooner legislation is enacted in this matter the belter it would be for 
all concerned. Local ciifliculties will have to be met by concessions 
made locally. 

When once tlie lower age limit for compulsion is fixed it is necessary 
to lay it down that children below that age shall not be admitted to public 
primary schools. In Japan where the lower age lima Is (), ‘to prevent 
over-enthusiastic parents from making their cliildrcn commence tlieir 
education at too early an age’, it has been laid down that no pupil is to 
be admitted to an Elementary School wiio is under 6 years of agc.^ In 
Switzerland (1905) cliildren under six were not adnritted to tlic jainiary 
schools. It seems harsh, no doubt, to refuse admission to a cliild 
coming to the door of the school seeking admission. But wlicn tlie good 
of tlie nation demands sucli action it has to be enforced. In tlie Bombay 
Presidency there are more than a lac of children ol an age lielow 6 in 
schools. They absorb about one-tenth of the expenditure on primary 
education. If these cliildren arc kept waiting for a year only, it would 
be possible to make room for 100,000 more children of age six and above. 
Such children have a greater claim on the public fumls and the money 
spent on them would be better spent. 

(3) The Curriculum of Primai 7 Schools should be vciy much simplified 

and text-books should be revised so as to make them simple and 

more easily understood by the children of the masses: 

Simplification of the curriculum means concentrating on the three 
R’s and giving up all other subjects such as grammar, history, geograpliy, 
object lessons, drawing, nature study, etc. We are so much accustomed 
to the idea of including these subjects in the primary schoo course that 
such a suggestion would appear to be ridiculous. It is asked, what tnen 
is to be taught in these schools? Is it enough if a child is taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic? Our answer is, Yes; we want to concentrate 
on essentials only in our primary schools, leavinst the non essentia s to 
the future or to privately managed institutions. This is the supreme need 
of the time and the necessary action to reduce the curriculum to the 
minimum must be courageously and immediately taken. All the time 
of the pupils in our primary schools and all the tunc and energy of tiie 
teacher must be utilised for essentials until such time as would enable 
us to bring in all the children of school-going age to schools. As has 
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already been stated, the children of the wclhtodo may learn all these 
subjects and even more in private schools which cater for the wants of 
such people. And if more such schools are required they will surely 
be opened as soon as the demand for them is felt. But the simplified 
primary school curriculum that is being contemplated here is for all the 
children of the soil, the rich as well as the poor and more the poor than 
the rich. In the past the standards were set up with a view to meeting 
the wishes of the well-to-do. Now they must be made to conform to 
tlie needs of the masses. 

Too much is made of subjects such as histor}^, geography, drawing, 
object lessons, grammar, nature-study, etc. A good deal of time is spent 
over these subjects whicli can be far better utilised for reading and writ¬ 
ing. Wliat after all is the use of these subjects when compared with 
the use of the great tools of knowledge, reading and writing Take an 
ordinary boy who has completed tJie fourth standard in an ordinary 
primary school. He lias read the first four departmental books. If he 
is industrious, perhaps the same book many times. The total 
amount of literature read by him is indeed very meagre. The poetry 
lessons with the intricacies of paraphrase and meaning absorb a good 
deal of time. Then comes the recitation of poetry ‘ read and under¬ 
stood This again he has to cram, whether he understands it or not. 
As to grammar and parsing, the less said of it the better. It is a relic 
of the past which ought to go from the primary course with the least 
tx3ssible delay. History and geography, if intelligently taught, are 
delightful subjects, especially the latter. But the manner in which they 
are handled with the help of printed books coupled with cramming, 
being neither delight to the child nor are they a source of the so-called 
‘ culture ’. Moreover, when history and geography are put down as 
separate class subjects, they become a source of waste of precious school 
time. They ought to form a part of the language lessons, if at all they 
are considered so valuable as to be retained in the compulsory primary 
school curriculum. The so-called object lessons need not form a part 
of the simple curriculum that is being aimed at. In arithmetic also there 
is a good deal that may be profitably given up in order to simplify tlie 
curriculum and concentrate on reading and wTiting. In a simple scheme 
of a compulsory primary course of 4 years, what is required is to provide 
the boy with a lot of simple literature. Instead of one text-book (only 
about half of it is read in the year) let him read 10 simple books. Cheap 
juvenile literature suited to the capacity of every child of school age is 
now being produced on an increasing scale. It is indeed unwise to ask 
a child in a village in the heart of the Deccan and one who is in a remote 
corner of the Konkan to read the same book. The surroundings are 
different, and possibly there is a lot of difference in the traditional up¬ 
bringing of the two children. There may be some difference in the 
diction with which each of the two may be familiar. Books—cheap. 
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simple, and suited to the surroundings of small geographical units rather 
than the whole of a linguistic area are needed. The present vernacular 
text-books (at least in Marathi) were written in 1908 or so. Nearly a 
quarter of a century has passed and they have not been changed. The 
Government monopoly of cheap text-books was, no doubt, a useful 
means of securing uniformity of instruction in the past; it miglit liave 
also helped the poor parents to save a few annas by reason of their 
cheapness. But they have now outlived their utility. The Chandavarkar 
Committee (1922) had recommended (p. d8) '' tlial the curriculum 
should be modified and simplified where necessary so as to bring it into 
close relation with the pupil’s environment. The vernacular readers 
should be revised in respect of language and matter as far as may be 
found necessary This was nearly 10 years ago. About 3 or 4 years 
ago the Primary and Secondary Education Committee, Bombay (192,9), 
repeated the same advice. No action has, liowevcr, so far been taken. 
Let us hojx" this will not remain unattended to any longer. 

The teaching of Modi in ^'^arathi schools requires some comment. 
At present, time is spent in writing and reading Modi from tfic first to 
the fourth standard. This is the burden whicli can be removed without 
any loss to the child. Modi is the script writing of the Marathi language. 
No doubt, there was a time and that too not at a distant date, when a 
knowledge of Modi was essential to a Marathi pupil. But the tunes are 
vastly changed. And the day is not distant w-hen Modi wall altogether 
disappear from ordinary correspondence. To be able to read Modi may 
remain a necessity for some time; but to w-rite Modi is not a necessity 
even today. Modi, therefore, ought to be removed from the simple 
course of primary curriculum. At tlie most, in tlic last year of the 
course and that too for some time, the \)U[n\ may be made tc) read a book 
or tw^o in Modi, There is no objection to continuing Modi in the higiier 
primary standards to meet the want of a few Modi knowing clerks that 
may be required for some time to serve as writers in pedhis and Govern¬ 
ment \acheris. 

The subjects prescribed today for the Primary (Aiiriciiluin (upto 
the fourth standard) consist of the three R’s and six others, viz. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Object Le^ssons, Drawing and Nature Study 
Those of us who are brought up in the system of education of whicfi 
these subjects are a part, are very unwilling to say that they should have 
no place in the simple Primary School course. It is not our mrennon 
to say that these subjects have no value, nor is it maintained that they 
do not deserve a place in any scheme of primary education. This must 
be made clear to avoid misunderstanding. All these subjects have a 
value, and not a small value, in the education of a boy or a girl. What 
is implied in the suggestion for their removal is this: they ought not 
to have a place in the simple course which a poor nation like India can 
reasonably afford to give to all its children, especially the children of the 
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poor and uninstructed masses. In fact, countries far more prosperous 
and advanced tJian India had to do away with them for many years, 
in their own initial stages of mass education. They might have been 
taught in scliools for the children of the well-to-do; but in schools for 
the children of the masses they were scarcely included among the obli¬ 
gatory subjects. 

Let us turn to the elementary schools of England. In 1862 the first 
Education Code saw the light of the day. The subjects prescribed 
therein for standards I to IV of the elementary schools consisted of 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic only. (Needle-work was prescribed 
for girls.) Of course, as in our schools, the subjects were divided into 
four parts according to standards of increasing difficulty. If we confine 
ourselves to the first four standards of the English elementary schools 
of those days, we sec that in 1868 Geography, History and Grammar 
were prescribed as “ optional subjects for the IV standard with the 
proviso that one or two of these three might be taught in the IV standard 
only. In 1875 they were still “optional”, but not more than two were 
to be taught to standards I and upwards. In 1882, Object Lessons were 
added to tlie optional subjects. It was only in 1893 that one of the three 
subjects, History, Geography and Grammar, was made obligatory in the 
Primary Scliool course, at the option of the schools. In that year Draw¬ 
ing was also made compulsory. It will thus be seen that during the years 
1862 to 1893, a period of over thirty years, not a single subject out of 
all the above subjects except language and arithmetic (i.e. the three R\s) 
was made obligatory in English schools. It is also important to note 
that only a very few scliools provided instruction in these subjects before 
1900 in tlie lower standards of primary schools. It may be further 
pointed out that during a period of thirty years from 1862-92, the 
English primary schools had the busiest period in their history; for, while 
in 1862 only 5 to 6 per cent of the population of England was in schools, 
in 1880 tliis percentage had nearly trebled and in 1893 when one of the 
three subiccts—History, Geography or Grammar—was made oblicratory, 
Enirland had, for nearly more than a decade, the proud privilege of 
having almost all schooEgoing children (6 to 11 according to our stan¬ 
dard) in its primary schools. 

It will be both interesting and instructive to see how the Bombay 
educational administrators imposed the several “optional” subjects of 
the English schools on the Bombay Primary Schools, making them not 
“optional” as in England but “obligatory”. It would appear that as 
soon as it was discovered in Bombay that a certain subiect was introduced 
in the schools of England, it was soon prescribed for the Bombay schools, 
making the curriculum compubsorily richer and richer and even far more 
in advance of the ordinary Emglish elementary school curriculum ol^ the 
time, at least so far as the number of subjects was concerned. Efficiency 
was the ideal and no one can seriously blame those who were responsible 
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for the education of Bombay in those days for tJicir cndiusiasin in trying 
to bung die Bombay Primary School curnciiliim in line or c\'cn at a 
higher level than that of English schools of that time. For, in those 
days the Departmental ideal was eflicieiicy rather than expansion. Now 
the ideal is altered and the tvrne lias come to adjust Ciur means to our 
end, that is, tlie task of teaching all tlie cliildrcn that ought to lie in 
schools. One cannot, however, help remarking tliat in copying whole¬ 
sale the English model and superimjiosing it on Indian schools, the 
educational administrators hardly took into account the very ini[X)rtant 
fact that the needs of a mainly agricultural country, split into numerous 
villages, would not be tlie same as those of a highly urLxinised and 
industrialised country like England. It follows, therefore, tliat even 
from tlie point of view of efficiency the curriculum laid down was not 
altogether suitable for the needs of the Indian masses since ilie greatest 
use of knowledge to them was the ability to read and write and to be 
able to understand simple monetary transactions between themselves, 
the landlord, the village sow\ar and the Sar/{ar. 

The Bombay (lower) Primary School curriculum (standards upto 
IV) was first framed under the Departmental Code in 1865-66, and the 
subjects included were exactly the same as in England at the time, 
namely, the three Rvs, except this that Bombay added “ Grammar to 
the IV standard. As soon as England prescribed Gcograpliy and EEstorv 
as “optional'’ subjects for the IV standard, Bombay planted both of 
them almost the very same year on the II or III standards as compulsory 
subjects. As to Object Lessons, Bombay had them in 1887 or five years 
later than England (1882) but compulsorily, not at option, as was the 
case in England. As regards Drawing, England had it as a compulsory 
subject in 1893, and Bombay ten years later. Nature Study took very 
long to come to Bombay. In England it appeared on the scene in about 
1902, in Bombay in 1919. Be it however noted lliat compulsory Physical 
Training wh^’ch was introduced in English Primary Schools in 1902, has 
not as yet appeared in the Bombay schools as a compulsory subject. 

In 1907, just when the four years’ compulsory course was changed 
into one of six years, the Japanese Elementary School curriculum for the 
comnubsory form standards had the following compulsory subjects: (1) 
Morals, (2) Japanese language, (3) Arithmetic, (4) Singing and Gym¬ 
nastics. Morals we do not teach as a regular part of our curriculum; 
singing and gymnastics (Physical Training) arc not even today our 
comnulsorv subjects. It therefore follows that if we are to choose from 
the Japanese curriculum the corresponding subiects for the curriculum 
of our simnbfied scheme, there only remain Lanmia<re-reading and 
writing—Aruhmetic. In lanan, Elistory and Geogranhv g^re 
mu-ht (1907) in the V and VI standards only. Drawing and Manual 
Work were optiofial from the first standard, and sewing was taught 
(perhaps to girls only) from the third year as a compulsory subject. 
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While we are on the subject of the simplification of the curriculum 
we may note the following curriculum for the Japanese first four 
standards in Arithmetic in 1907: 

Standard I—Counting: numeration and notation; addition, sub¬ 
traction, multiplication, and division of numbers less 
than 20. 

Standard 11.—The same of numbers less than 100. 

Standard III.—Ordmary addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. 

Standard IV.—The same continued ; Decimals, their numeration, nota¬ 
tion, easy addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. (Aharnrs aritlimetic : addition and subtrac¬ 
tion.) ^ 

In the English Code ol 1862 which presented only the three R's 
for the primary schools, tlic course for Aritlimetic was as follows:^* 

Standard L—Form on blackboard or slate from dictation figures upto 
20. Name at sight figures upto 20. Add and subtract 
figures upto 10 orally from examples on the blackboard. 

(4) The number of pupils per teacher in the primary schools must be 
increased. It is at present about 30 on rolls; it should be about 60 
on rolls, if not more: 

Tliis suggestion, staggering as it may appear, is the crux of the 
problem of tlic expansion of primary education amongst the masses of 
tliis country. The future of the expansion of education rests rnainlv 
on a satisfactory solution of tins vital problem. No other measure 
would ajiproach tliis one in point of magnitude and effectiveness in 
tackling the problem of mass education in India and tlic liquidation 
of illiteracy within a reasonable period of time. It may therefore be 
emphatically urged that administrators of primary education in India 
and all others who arc responsible for it, should give this suggestion 
their utmost tliought and consideration, before they set it aside as im¬ 
practicable or unwise. Convinced as the writer is of the su|)remc 
imjiortance of this question to the primary education in India, and 
conscious as he is of a possible attitude of prejudice begotten of deep- 
rooted traditions, an endeavour will be made to show that this most vital 
suggestion is based upon the practice obtaining in most of the advanced 
nations of the world, including England, even when they were at a stage 
of educational advancement of the masses which, comnared to that of 
ours of today, may be safely said to be far more satisfactory. This is 
done in the hope that what was considered to be good for the masses 
in England, Germany, Japan and other countries, would not be con- 


r,. Japanese Education, Baron Kikuchi (1907). p. 117. 

(). History of Elementary Education, by Birchenough (1920), p. 
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sidered as unwholesome for the good of the masses in India. It may 
be noted liere that before the Department of Public Instruction was 
instituted in Bombay (1855), the Bombay primary scliools were run 
on the lines of the English schools in point of number of pupils per 
teacher. Soon after the Department took over tlic control of the schools, 
it set up before it an ideal of school organisation which, for its small 
number of pupils per teacher and an increasingly richer curriculum, 
cannot but excite our admiration, for it excelled in those points the 
organisation of English schools from which the Bombay administrators 
of Education of those times must have taken their lessons. 

In another part of this paper a note will be found with reference 
to this very question and .some allied c]ucstions affecting the English 
system. In that note the question is treatcxl in more detail ami lunce 
only comparative statistics will be considered here. In 1841 the then 
Board of Education in Bombay (the predeces.sor of the Department of 
Public Instruction of today) laid down for the first rime the following 
rule concerning the supply of teachers in primary schools: “ 4’he rate 
of pay will be fixed generally according to the number of puttils. In 
schools of 50 and under Rs. 10; from 50 to 70 Rs. 12; from 70 to 90 
Rs. 15; and from 90 upwards Rs. 20.”’ 1'his means that a school was 
to have only one teacher whatever tlie number, ami the teacher was 
to manage the instruction of the pupils entrusted to his care irrespective 
of the numbers. In a very few cases wdicre the number was verv large 
one more teacher was given; but such cases w'ere rare. In 1841 the 
number of pupils per teacher in the primary schools controlled by the 
Board w'as on an average 65, being the same as in England. There was 
only one adult teacher for each primary school, wdtatever the number. 
The help of “Monitors” w'as taken by the teacher in carrving on his 
work and it must have been so in Bombay schools also. For, the use 
of “ Monitors ”—advanced students—as helping hands in the school 
work was of Indian origin. An accidental discovery of this system on 
the part of an English missionary of Madras towards the close of the 
18th century led him to introduce that system called the “Madras 
System” in England and it was this “Madras System” or “Monitorial 
System ” that paved the way of mass education in England during the 
first half of the 19th century. 

This practice of entrmsting a school ordinarily to one teacher and to 
two or more if the numbers were very large, continued to function for 
about 15 years or to the last days of the Board’s administration 11855). 
The ficures for this year are very reliable as the Report of the Director 
of Public Instruction for 1854-55 (the first Report), gives a long list of 
all the Departmental schools with details regarding the number of punils 
and teachers. The number of pupils per teacher for each of the four 


7- Report of the Board of Educatiorh 184*^ P- 
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Educational Divisions of the time varies from 55 to 80, the average for 
all schools being 68. The statistics for English schools for this year 
are not available but ten years later, that is in 1865, the number of pupils 
per teacher in English primary schools stood at 63. 

Then came the regime of the Department of Public Instruction in 
Bombay. 1 he ideals of school administration were suddenly changed. 
Efficiency rather tlian expansion, which the former authorities had in 
view, was held up as the ideal of primary educational administration. 
Unfortunately accurate figures for the years 1855-81 arc not easily avail¬ 
able. In 1881 the number of pupils per teacher was about 23. In 1907 
one of the Divisional Inspectors wrote that “ good schools have one 
teaclicr for each class witli an attendance of 20 to 30; when a class 
exceeds 40, it is split up into two”.“ It may therefore be assumed that 
at this time the number of pupils per teacher was about 25, if not less. 
From 1912 onwards the figures are available. The following table 
would be of interest: 


Year 


1841 

1855 

1881 

1902 

1912 

1922 

1932 


No. of Pupils per Teacher 
(on rolls) 

65 

68 

23 

25 

28 

27 

31 


The figures for England (available to the writer) for some of 
the decades upto 1885 when the process of expansion was completed, 
stood as follows: 


Year 

1865 

1875 

1885 

(1932 


No. of Pupils 
■ 63 

52 
50 

between 30 and 35) 


The special note on the English System which will be found in 
Part II will throw further light on the real significance of these figures 
owing to the inclusion of “pupil teachers” in the calculated number of 
teachers. 


Let us now enc]uire into the past practice in the several coun¬ 
tries of Europe and America and in Japan. The present figures for 
these countries would not be so instructive on this point as those of 
the past; for, as a nation advances in education and consequently in 
prosperity it is but right that it should try to make its schools more 
and more efficient. It cannot be denied that one of the most impor- 


8. Report of the 19(^2-07, p. 32. 

The year sfiown is' the year of the publication of the Report or book 
containing the information. 
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tant factors in the imparting of effective instruction in schools is 
the number of pupils entrusted to each teacher. The writer is fully 
conscious of the fact that the lesser the number of pupils j er teacher 
the better it is for the pupils. The C]UCstion is liow far a nation can 
march towards the ideal of smaller classes consistently with its wants 
and its resources. 

The following is the summary of Code Rules of sotnc of the coun¬ 
tries regarding the maximum number of pupils allowed per teacher: 


Country 


M axi m um Nu ni h er per 
Teacher allowed 

England (from 

1894 onward.s) 

f)0 

France 

1906 

50 

Germany 

1896 

80 


1909 

70 

>> 

1923 

GO 

Hungary 

1905 

80 


1910 

60 

Switzerland 

1905 

70 

Italy 

1932 

60 

Portugal 

1905 

80 

Servia 

1905 

70 

Czechoslovakia 

1924 

80 

Japan 

1906 1 

*70 (Ordinary Ele¬ 

1915 <• 

mentary school) 


1923 ^ 

*60 (Higher Ele¬ 

mentary school) 

Contrast with these 

figures “ The 

Bombay Primary Education 


Rules of 1924, Rule No. 57” which is in force today; 

“The number of pupils on the rolls of a class and if a teacher 
is in charge of more than one class, the total number (;f jniplls 
on the rolls of all such classes shall not exceed 40. ’ 

The statistics given above will show the maximum number of 
pupils allowed for each teacher. This number could be taught by one 
teacher only if the reejuisite number was available. Rut in many schools 
the requisite number is not available and hence if the schools of the 
country as a whole are taken, the number of pupils per teacher is bound 
to be less on an average than the maximum number allowed. The 
average number gives us a better insight into the conditions of tlic 
staffing of schools of a country than the maximum number allowed per 
teacher, though the latter has a significance of its own. The figures for 
the past are more instructive than those for the present: 


♦ In both cases the number may be raised by lo by special sanction. 
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Year 

Average No. 

Country 

(approxi- 

of f’lijiila per 


maie) 

Teaclier 

England 

1865 

63 


1880 

53 


1900 

40 


(.Vpproxirnatelv) 


1920 

32 


1930 

30 

Scotland 

1901 

43 


191(5 

40 

Ireland 

1901 

55 


1916 

50 

Germany 

1901 

64 


1916 

ti3 


1922 

45 

France 

1901 

35 


1916 

35 

Austria- | 

1901 

50 

Hungary j 

1916 

43 

Austria 

1873 

74 


1920 

50 

Switzerland ) 

1908 

48 

(Canton) j 

1916 

42 

Luce me 

1897 

63 

Zurich 

1897 

69 

Sweden 

1890 

54 


1916 

35 

Norway 

1901 

45 


1916 

42 

Italy 

1901 

46 


1916 

50 

Belgium 

1901 

48 


1916 

42 



Year 

Average No. 

Countrj^ 

(approxi¬ 

of Piipile (ler 


mate) 

Teacher 

Bulgaria 

1901 

43 


1916 

52 

Poland 

1925 

50 

Russia 

1901 

27 


1908 

25 


1916 

30 

Japan 

1905 

54 

(Lower 

elomcriiary) 


1901 

49 


1916 

44 


1926 

44 

Philippines 

1906 

80 

U.S.A. (City 

1924 

54 

Schools) 

1873 

56 

Argentine 

1882 

57 

Republic 

1911 

53 

Brazil 

1920 

45 

Peru 

Mexico 

(Rural 

1905 

53 

Schools) 

Canada 

1926 

60 

(Ontario) 

1901 

48 

Australia 

1916 

43 

(N.S.W.) 

1901 

45 


1916 

40 


These figures, covering as ihey do most countries of note, have an 
important lesson for the educational administrators of Bombay. 
Attention is panicularly invited to countries like Poland, Peru, the 
Argentine Rcjuiblic and Mexico which arc now on tlic patli to progress 
which others have already achieved. About the Philippine Islands more 
particulars arc given in a sejraratc note printed in Part II. The figures 
for Russia—the most illiterate country of Europe—at least before the 
Soviet era—have also their les.sons. 


It may be urged that an average Bombay primary school tea¬ 
cher will not be able to te.ach so many pupils at a time, that the 
percentage of trained teachers in Bombay is small compared to that in 
other countries, that w'astage and stagnation will increase resulting in a 
waste of public money and that the combination of two or more 
standards in one class, wdth such large numbers as are here advocated, 
will result in hopeless inefficiency. To all drese and similar questions, 
it may be replied that the Bombay teacher is not so incompetent as com- 
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pared to teachers of other countries, and that dte percentage of trained 
teachers today in Bombay (about 50) is not less than what it was in 
England in its most active period of expansion of primary education 
(upto 1885), when each teacher was teaching on an average more than 
50 pupils {vide special note on the English System). In almost all coun¬ 
tries referred to above, the maximum number of pupils allowed for each 
teacher is to consist of children of not only one standard, liut all the stan¬ 
dards into which the school pujiils could he divided according to their 
stages of progress. Why should not a Bombay teacher look alter a far 
larger number than he is doing today, if he is helped by tiie utmost 
simplification of the curriculum and if regularity ot attendance is secured 
by a compulsory attendance measure.? As regards the fear of wastage, 
this has already been dealt with and it has been shown that such wastage 
is inevitable in the initial stages of a country’s progress in education and 
the fear of it need not deter us from taking a bold step forward in tlic 
direction of a rapid expansion of mass education. 

(5) Wherever classes of 60 pupils cannot be arranged for, a system of 

part-time instruction may be introduced, thus making it possible 

for each teacher to look after not less than 60 pupils: 

We have discussed in the foregoing pages, the desirability of 
increasing the number of pupils per teacher to 60. We aie aware that 
such a revolutionary suggestion which runs counter to the accepted 
practice of school-organisation of more than three-t]Uiirteis of a ecntuiy, 
cannot be put into operation all at once. There will be a revolt against 
it from a section of the public which docs not think in terras oi ihc future. 
There will be protests from the teachers themselves, who arc unfortuna¬ 
tely not in a position to grasp the real significance of the problem of 
primary education for the masses. 1 hey' hav'c been trained lo think 
more of efficiency than of otlicr important aspects of scliool-instiuction. 
But determined clforis liackcd by conviction will not tail to create a 
new atmosphere. 

In order to meet the difficulties half-way, to begin with, we 
suggest the system of part-time instruction. This may take various forms 
in actual practice. Tlic Shift System or Double Shift System, as it 
is sometimes called, is one form of part-time instruction. In remote 
villages, where the number of pupils that could be collected m one place 
is small’, say 20, the school may be held on two or three days in the week, 
the teacher going to other such villages for the rest of the week. Tlic 
object of such part-time instruction should always be to see that each 
teacher is ultimately made responsible for pupils approximating 60 in 
number. We have already insisted on a simplification of the curriculum 
and a thorough revision of tlie text books. After doing this, wherevei 
it is found otherwise necessary, a system of part-time instruction in its 
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various accepted forms may be of very great help in bringing into force 
our recommendation of giving more pupils to one teaclier and thus 
instructing almost double the number ot pupils with the supply of 
teachers and equipment now available in our primary schools. 

It must be made clear at the outset, that the part-time system 
m its various forms is not held up as an ideal. All who have practised 
it have done so because their funds were small and the numbers 
to be instrucled large. Some who had practised it m the past, even for 
a long period of time, have given it up, or are trying to do so, as soon 
as conditions become favourable for such a departure. Faced with the 
problem of accommodating almost three times the number that we 
are now teaching in our primary schools, we arc suggesting this device, 
and we shall be an.xiously looking forward to a time, however distant it 
may be, when witli our finances improved and with our legislature more 
liberally inclined to finance education, we sliall be in a liappy position 
to do away witli these measures and return back to a system of full¬ 
time instruction to all the children of the soil. 

Let us now survey tlic various methods of part-time instruction 
that were or arc practised in some of the countries of the world. So 
far as could be ascertained, England has never adopted this method 
of instruction in its elementary .schools, except for pupils who at one 
time used to be wage-earners in employment, but gradually this con¬ 
cession was done away with and today scholars in ])rimary schools of 
r>ngland receive full-time instruction. 

Foremost amongst the countries of Europe to adopt the system 
of liall-day schools lor the lower sections of their primary school 
children for a number of years a.nd on a large scale, was Germany. 
From the available information it appears that the States of Saxony 
and f r^'ssia especially Saxony, had a system of half-day schools. A 
perusal of the extracts at the end of this ]X'iper, about the systems of 
elementary scliools in Prussia, and Saxony as they stood in about 1902 
will show the extent to which the system of half-day schools for yoiirn'cr 
children was prevalent in these States, how large numbers were entrusted 
to tetichcrs and how tlic scliool organisation was modified accordina to 
t It circimistances. In fact, the key of the organisation appears to be 
tins that the syllabus vi-as made very siinjile and the hours were short¬ 
ened for the younger children. It may be noted tliat even today in 
Germany the number of hours devotee! to the first standard (Lowest 
Irimary) docs not exceed 18 per week in tlie new system of schools 
which are called “ Grundschule ” or Foundation Schools. 

In France about the year 1900, it appears that half-dav schools 
were allowed by the school-organi.sation rules as will be seen from the 
® 19cpartmental Council also may, after consultation 

with the Municipal Council and upon the proposal of the Inspector 
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01 Academy, establish half-time schools (Ecolcs de dcmi-iemps) in any 
Commune or part of a Commune. In such a case the Director of the 
school is to divide the children into two groups, one for the morning 
from 8 to 11 and the other for the afternoon, from 1 to 4.” 

In Italy, a class may be taken in alternate sessions if the number 
of pupils exceeds sixty and no additional teacher is supplied. 

In Switzerland, the number of minimum hours per w'cek allotted 
to standards one and tw'o of the primary schools was (1905) 15 and IS 
respectively. Whether this allotment of 15 and 18 hours to the lower 
standards was made use of to relieve the teacher and make him devote 
more time to other standards cannot be exactly ascertained.'" 


In Denmark (1912) although regular half-time instruction w'as 
not in existence, it was so arranged ' that the older pupils may attend 
three whole days and two half days instead of the full time during the 
summer, while the same held good for children (younger pui)ils), during 
the winter months. In some cases, the attendance may even be further 
reduced 


In Sweden (1902), in many places, the scliool district was divided 
into two or more sections (Rota) and the school migratei! from one to 
another, dividing tlie school year bctw'cen them. Even in the ordinary 
schools “a school year is often sub-divided bctw'cen different groups 
of children, different classes being taught at different periods or the year, 
or on alternate days of the wcck; so that, in actual jnaeticc, many 
Swedish children are only under instruction for four montlis of the 
year 

In Norway (1900), compulsory school attendance amountctl to 
V weeks per annum. In school districts having less than 20 scholars 
the school was allowed to be held in rotation in the houses o the 
inhabitants where sufficient room could be procured.’ ’ In some schools 
the children attended every other day and helped at home on the intci- 
vening days. This arrangement gave very good results. 

In Portugal (1905), “In rural schools there are generally two 
daily meetings of equal duration except where the school building is 
too small for the number of children in attendance in which case halt 
the children attend in the morning and half in the afternoon. 


In the United States of America, in about 1912, the average num¬ 
ber of davs in the schools attended by children in the year differed from 
State to Stare, varying from 100 days to 200, the average being about 
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157 davs^'“ This shows that the children in the primary schools of the 
U.S.A received instruction on an average for a little over half of the 


{ull-timc day. 

\n tW Kmmxc Republic (1925), “The schools are open in the 
, A the two sessions are attended by diflercnt 

the schools are organised on the double 

shift system.” 


Coming to tJie States of Australia, a country which has to tackle 
the j)rol)]em of sparse ])opulation and agricultural conditions, we find 
that a number of devices were used to meet the educational needs of 
the masses. These may be summarised as follows: 


(1) Half-time Schools: These were established wherever 16 children 
were available into groups of not less than 8 in each. The 
teacher divided his time between the two sections. 

(2) House-to-Ilouse Schools: These were for teachers who had two 
or more stations under their charge. The time devoted to each 
station was necessarily shorter than in half-time schools. The 
Half-day Schools were defined as schools which were open for 
a portion (morning or afternoon) of each day only, or alternate 
days or on any number of days in the week less dian five. 


In 1916, it is reported as follows about schools in Queensland: 
“The most interesting feature of the system, however, relates to the 
expedients for reaching chihlreii in isolated districts who cannot be 
brought to an organised school even by conveyance at public expense. 
This is accomplished by a system of travelling teachers, Saturday Schools, 
Week-end Schools House-to-House Schools, Part-time Schools, and 
Camp Schools.” ” 

The New Era of inicilectual revolution in Japan, began in 1868 and 
in 1872 the education of the people was taken up in right c;irnest.'- The 
rise in the number of pu]-iils in elementary scliools within about 6 years 
was simply phenomenal. In 1878, the number was 11,46,000. In 1879, 
it was 23,00,000 or more than double. In 1873, the percentage of atten¬ 
dance was 28, in 1879, it became more regular and stood at 41. Those 
who cry against exjiansion at the cost of efficiency in the beginning 
of a country’s progress tow'ards mass education can take a lesson from 
these figures. 


To return to the part-time instruction in Japan, it is understood 
that the Japanese educational administrators found that the grand 
scheme which they had modelled on the Dutch and French system's was 


15. Report of (he Comnihsioiicr of Education, U.S., 4 ., Vol. 1 , p. xviii. 

16. Educational Yearbook, 1Q25, pp. 27-28. 

17. Report of the Commissioner of Education (U.S.A.), Vol. I, 1916, p. 648. 

18. Japanese Education, by Baron Kikuchi, 1909. pp. 75-76. ’ ^ 
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too ambitious for the resources of the nation. Japan was not slow to 
modify the scheme to iuit her conditions. In 1879, tiie old Code which 
prescribed a model curriculum and full-time attendance was abolished 
and a New Code promulgated. According to this, the subjects taught 
in elementary schools were much simplified. Whereas in the old Code, 
attendance was required during the whole period, in the new, children 
were only requireil to receive instruction for a minimum of 16 months 
during the period of 6 to 14 years of the child’s age. This means that 
2 months’ attendance on an average in a year was prescribed by the 
new Code. The system of a common teacher going round villages 
which could not afford to maintain an independent school was also 
initiated. 


In 1880, the subjects to be might in elementary schools were 
still further simplified by allowing Geography and History to be 
omitted according to circumstances. It was otlicially recogniscil for the 
first time, that so far as elementary education was concerned, the 
instruction ought to be simple and practical. Parents were placetl 
under obligation to make children attend scfiool for at least 16 weeks 
every year during the school-age (6 to 14) until they finished the first 
three years’ course, and even after that, unless they could give satis¬ 
factory reasons for not doing so. 

But all along these years of expansion Jayian did not think of 
part-time instruction. In 1886, however, a furtiier step was taken 
and the elementary school course was divided into m ordinary course 
of four years and a higher one of four years. The ordinary course was 
made compulsory; and where the people were unable to pay fees and 
thus contribute towards the maintenance of a full-time ordinary 
elementary school, permission was given to establish special schools for 
children of the poor who could not pay fees. The course of such scliools 
was to extend over not more than three years, instruction to be given 
daily for not less than two or more than three hours. So, in about 
15 years’ time Japan had to come down twice, both in the e.emcntary 
school course for all schools, and in the time of instruction prescribed 
for schools of the poorer districts. Speaking of these measures, a 
Japanese writer says, “In some respects, it was a step backward, neces¬ 
sitated by the financial conditions of the country. 

In 1903 it was found necessary to extend the part-time system 
to all schools, working under special circumstances. 1 he Regu ation 
stated-'^® “The whole or a part of the children attending a school may 
be divided into two parts and taught at different times, as, for instance, 
one part in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon under circum¬ 
stances cited below, namely, (1) when it is impossible to provide 

19. Japanese Education, by Baron Kikuchi, p. 132. 
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one regular teacher to each class; (2) when the school building is not 
large enough to accommodate all the children at the same time; and 
(3) when there is special necessity in connection with school attendance 
or the teaching of children.” 

Speaking of this system, Baron Kikuchi says: ‘‘This system 
seems to be well adapted to the actual circumstances in our country, 
where the increase of school accommodation and the supply of trained 
teachers cannot kee]) pace with the annual increase of school children.” 

We may close this account of the system of part-time instruction 
in the primary schools of various countries by referring to what is being 
done in Egypt and Turkey today. These are nations which are just 
rising from the stupor of; oriental contentedness. Their practice will 
appeal more to us than that of other countries. Of Egypt, we read, 
“ The hulk of the accommodation available is for whole-time instruc¬ 
tion ; but it is tlie policy of ilie Ministry gradually to change it to half¬ 
time accommodation with alternati\e sessions for boys and girls, thus 
providing for a larger number of children without any unduly 
immediate increase in accommodation or staffing.”"’ In Turkey, 
“The number of children attending has risen from 343,438, in 1923 
to 438,570 today. ... In some places the scltools have to work on 
half-time system in order to cope with the influx of children." 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

We may now briefly restate the problem and indicate the broad 
conclusions. The j)roblem is one of making the masses of this country 
literate. This is Iiardly the place to cnc|uire into the desirability of this 
reform. Every committee and commission, every traveller and admi¬ 
nistrator and for the matter of tliat the history of every progressive 
nation tells us that the key to advance—botli political and social—lies 
in the literacy of tlic masses. Jt would, tlicreforc, not be very venture¬ 
some on our part if we assume that the progress of India is dependent 
largely upon the extension of mass education and that this reform can¬ 
not be delayed too long, since on it hangs the future destiny of this 
country. 

But those who are in earnest about the expansion of mass education 
cannot shut tlieir eyes to realities, the realities in our case being the 
wide extent of our country, its backwardness and its poverty. 

Today only one child in every three is attending schooL The 
problem is to make the other two also do the same. But already to 
make one in three attend school, the Government and Local Bodies 
have very nearly reached the end of their resources; and unless a 


20. it)id., p. 131. 

21. The Year Book of Education, 1932 (Evans Bros.), pp. 986 and 974. 
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miracle happens there is little chance of more money being made avail¬ 
able in the near future for the expansion of education. If, therefore, 
there is to be expansion it must be attained within the available financial 
resources. Can this be aclueved? 


This leads us to enquire into the jxrst history both of tins country 
and of others. It will be seen that at tlie altar of (iiicicncy we ha\c 
sacrificed expansion. And the tragedv of it is that we arc not quite 
sure that the vain pursuit of tliis doubtful ideal winch made us deny 
the use of the tools of knowledge to generations of men, lias j)r()duced 
results commensurate with the cost. 


India, though one of the [) 0 ()rest countries in the world, adopted 
the most inflated standards of eflaciency wlncli even the riclicst could 
not afford at a very late stage of their calucaiional devc!oj)!nent. W lu re 
others ended we began, copying mostly the form and rarely tlie su1>- 
stancc. We hardly ever formulated our needs, nor did we gne nuKh 
thought to how tlie ideal of mass education could he achieved. In lact, 
it will not be an exaggeration to say tliat we were never \ery serious 
about our ideal of a literate India. 


It was Carlyle who said: ‘History is philosophy teaching by 
experience.’ If that is so, there is no dearth of sucli exixnencta winch 
is, in fact, blazoned fortli on all the pages of world educational histoiy. 
We liave merely to stir ourselves to benefit by it. 


The central problem, tliercfore, is: if wc want to cTcaic a liic- 
rate India within our present resources, can this be accomplished 
In the opinion of the present writer this is perfectly possible. It ^^nly 
requires a breaking away from deep-rooted iireiudice, a sincere belie 
in the need of a literate India and a pro[)cr appraisal of the cducalionai 
needs of the country. What wc must aim at, let it be reiteratccl, is 
not the education of the few but of the masses. 


The educational history of tliis country during the last hundred 
years, so far as the progress of literacy is concerned, makes tragic 
reading. Tlie percentage of literacy during a century has risen only 
from 6 to 8 and if we do not change our nict KKls of cdutaiional 
administration and adopt remedies to suit the needs of the country, u 
may take us another hundred years to make the masses lilciatc. 

When the Reform Bill of 1867T.8 was passed in Engdaiid extend, 
ing the right of suffrage to a large class hitherto excluded front taking 
any part in the Government of the country I, 

educate our new masters The Education Act of 1870 follow . El c 
advent of democracy in this country also makes it ineiimbcnl on . 

‘ educate our masters 

Assuming that no further funds would be available and that we 
have to manage within our present financial resources for the expansion 
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of mass education, the present writer feels that it will not be impossible 
to achieve our end if certain simple but far-reaching remedies such as 
those already outlined are adopted. These briefly are : 

(1) Increasing the number of pupils per teacher from 30 to 60; 

(2) Reducing the period of the primary school course from 5 to 
4 years; 

(3) Simplification of the curriculum; 

(4) Raising the minimum age of admission from 6 to 7; 

(5) Adoption of the Shift System or some variation thereof. 

In adopting these remedies we shall be in good company, for our 
fellow banner-bearers will be some of the most enlightened countries 
of the world. 

The choice before us is one between the ‘efficient’ instruction of 
the few and the literacy of the many. It is for the friends of the country 
to decide whether they are willing to overhaul their methods and learn 
by the teaching of history or whether they wish to continue to make a 
fetish of efficiency and at its altar .sacrifice mass literacy. 


PART II 

NOTES AND DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE EXPANSION 
OF MASS EDUCATION IN SOME FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

(A) NOTES 

Primary (Elementary) Education in England with special reference 
to the number of pupils per teacher 

In the year 1833, the British Parliament began to aid education, 
for the first time, by giving grants to private schoo:s. In 1839, it was 
laid down in the Educational Code of that time that a teacher should be 
entrusted with a class of 40 to 50 children ; but it was also recommended 
that a larger number should be assembled for subjects “ not so technical 
as to require a division into classes of 50 In 1862, when the pupil- 
teacher system was in full force, the Code allowed, after the first 50 
scholars in average attendance, either one pupil-teacher for 40 scholars 
or one certified teacher for every 80 scholars. Tlie scale of teachers 
of the .several qualifications and grades from 1882 (probably from 1872) 
onwards is shown in the following statement. In 1894, the maximum 
number of pupils on the register of any class or group of classes under 
the instruction of one teacher was limited to 60, and this limit holds 
good today : 
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Staffing oj Elementary Schools in England from the Year 1882 to 1922 
Average Attendance Number on Roll 


Year 

1882 

1890 

1897 

1922 

1882 

1890 

1897 

192' 

Qualifications of Teacher 

1. Principal Certified Tea¬ 
cher (Head Teacher) 

60 

60 

50 

35 

85 

80 

63 

40 

2. Other Certified Tea¬ 
cher (Certified Assis¬ 
tant) 

80 

70 

60 

(10 

114 

93 

85 

70 

3. Uncertified Assistant 

60 

50 

45 

35 

85 

67 

56 

40 

4. Pupil-Teacher (Student 
Teacher) 

40 

30 

30 

20 

5(i 

40 

38 

23 

5. Candidate 

6. Additional Woman-tea¬ 
cher over 18 (Supple¬ 
mentary Teacher) 

20 

40 

30 

30 

20 

28 

56 

4(i 

38 

23 


If we take the average number of pupils per teacher in the 
elementary schools of England from 1805 onwards, we find that, the 
number on rolls per teacher gradually fell from 03 in 1805 to about 40 
in 1901 There is no doubt that if figures per teacher and the maxi¬ 
mum number of pupils allowed for a class are taken into consideration, 
the English system had a distinct advantage over the ContinenlcU 
systems; but this apparent advantage was secured, at least during 
the whole of the nineteenth century, by a device ol .securing cheap 
staffing which was peculiar to the English .system. A peep into the 
development of primary education in England shows that Irom about 
1801 to 1845, the English system of primary education was canied on 
by what was called the ‘ Monitorial System The esst>nce oi tins 

system consisted of setting children to teach children. The sy.stem wa.s 
essentially the cheapest .system possible. A teacher w:« m chaige o 
the school and under him for groups or classes of children (j-. ■ 

or even less in number), there were monitors chosen from 
of the school; a monitor was helped in his work by the best bojs 
the class entrusted to his care. 'Hie teacher 

trolled the school and, whenever possible, instructed he monitors lor 
their own advancement. The monitors were not paid any remunera¬ 
tion and therefore, irrespective of the number of pupils, the only expen- 
Sure LTIcheA pay"was on account ot the teacher ™„,gcd 

the school. The system seemed to work wonder.s so h.i »^ tl e cost al 
education was concerned; and withm a space of ‘'bout 30 >tais, the 
education of the masses, especially of *e poor pcopk^s chilch en spi . d 
siirnrisindv throughout the length and breadth of ^icat lintain in 
the State began to aid education through private agencies w i. 
Stll'n'ei'atd tSrolled schools especially <1- «' 

people. Although statistics of the time are not clear, there is i^ ^ 

1-2. The percentages c.f average attendance to Number on Koll were 70, 75. 8" •"»' 
80 in 1882, 1890, 1897 and 1922 rcspectivclv. 
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to assume that by 1833, about five per cent of the working class popu¬ 
lation was under instruction in schools ; and almost all of this progress 
could be attributed to the adoption of the very cheap ‘ Monitorial 
System 

Speak’ng of the schools and their work of this time (1833), Sir 
Michael Sadler remarks : 

“ But although the teachers were, as a rule, not trained, and often 
unable to impart knowledge, although the buildings were fre¬ 
quently not suitable for schools, the books deficient in numbers 
and quality, the attendance of the scholars very irregular, yet the 
‘ first step ’ not only had been taken, but the children had been 
accustomed to school life.” 

From 1883 onwards, the State began to take interest in the educa¬ 
tion of the masses and naturally the defects of the ' Monitorial System ’ 
rece'ved attention from the State authorities and also from prominent 
educationists of the time. It was felt that however cheap the agency 
of the monitors might be, it was not a desirable system. The monitors 
were not attached to the school in any way. Their help was taken 
so long as they were available. They changed often. As an improve¬ 
ment upon the ‘ Monitorial System,’ what is called the ‘ Pupil Teacher 
System ’ was therefore evolved. The monitors were replaced by pupil- 
teachers who were boys or girls of 13-17 years of age and who accepted 
apprenticeship in a school on a very small remuneration representing 
about 1/lOth to l/5th of the salary of a regular adult teacher. From 
1846 to about 1870, the British educational .system was dominated by 
the employment of a vast number of pupil-teachers who at the end of 
their apprenticeship of 4 to 5 years, could be certified as assistant 
teachers on passing certa'n tests. They taught for the full period of the 
.school day under the supervision of an adult teacher and received 
instruction from him out of school hours, for which the teacher 
was paid a small remuneration. The unpaid monitors were gone ; but 
the poorly paid pupil-teachers replaced them. A pupil-teacher could be 
held responsible for 40 pupils and an adult teacher for 80. The effect 
was that the schools began to employ pupil-teachers in large numbers 
as more than five pupil-teachers could be employed for the salary of one 
adult teacher. The state of things may be better realised from the 
following table which gives the number of pupil-teachers employed in 
British schools for every 100 adult teachers : 


Year 

Adult Teachers 

Pupil-teachers 

1850 

100 

400 

1855 

100 

400 

1860 

100 

200 

1865 

100 

200 

1870 

100 

100 

1880 

100 

75 

1890 

100 

45 

1900 

100 

25 


When it was realised that the permission to employ pupil-teachers 
as regular members of the teaching staff was being availed of more 
and more on the score of cheapness, the rules permitting such employ- 


'3- Special Report on Educational Subjects, Vol. II. p. 
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merit were made more stringent and from 1902, the recruitment of pupil- 
teachers was gradually superseded by what are called ‘ student-teachers ’ 
and ‘ supplementary teachers ’ (boys and girls) who were above 18 
years of age. 

A Member of the House of Commons spoke as follows in 1898 : 

“ Pupil-teachers were, I suppose, originally sanctioned in the school, 
and were paid out of the public money in the expectat on that 
they would only be temporary, but m practice, they were so 
extremely useful as furnishing in the scliool cheap chiM labour 
that the object of their institut’on is liable to be lost in the 
secondary purpose which they serve.” 


Since the inception of the Pupil-teacher System (1846) to about 
1870, the British primary schools made considerable use of cheap labour 
of the pupil-teacher. Large schools were often conducted solely with 
the assistance of pupil-teachers. Whatever Ihe disadvantage of th s, 
it must be granted that during that period '‘the facilities of obtaining 
education, however deficient they might have been, had increased 
enormously and with them the number of those who had been instructed 
in reading and writing. Education had at last identified itself with 
public opinion. It was felt to be needful for the advancement of every 
physical, intellectual and moral good ”. 

It has already been observed that in 1833, the percentage of working 
class population under instruction stood at about 5. In 1870, it stood 
at about 8. The gain from 5 to 8 per cent was undoubtedly achieved 
by the cheap means of education made available to the nation by the 
very wide adoption of the pupil-teacher system. 

It will not be out of place here to give the figures of pupihs per 
teacher in the English schools—(1) on the basis of all teachers including 
pupil-teachers and (2) on the basis of adult-teachers only, excluding 
pupil-teachers, for the years 1865 to 1895: 


Year 


1865 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 


No. of PuToils (on Roll ) 
per Teacher including 
Pupil-Teachers 

63 

62 

52 

53 
50 
46 
42 


No. of Pup’ls (on Roll) 
per Adult-Teacher 
excluding Pupil-Teachers 
119 
113 
116 
94 
72 
67 
57 


These figures clearly show that between the years 1865-95 the 
number of pupils per teacher varied in British schoo.s from 63 to 4-, 
only because the schools were able to recruit pupil-teachers at a very 
cheap cost. Had it not been for this very cheap method of recruitment 
of teachers, the figure of pupils per teacher would have been much 
higher or else, the British nation would have been forced to adopt 


Note-In the Bombay Presidency the Pupil-teacher System uas introdiued in i868 
and U appears that it flourished fo/ several years. For want of proper stat.st.es, the 

Bombay SchooU of Great Britatn, by J. C. Grecnough 

P- 95 - 
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other methods of cheapening the cost per pupil—methods such as half- 
day schools or part-time instruction which Germany and Japan were 
forced to adopt during the important period of their educational expan¬ 
sion. It must be said to the credit of the British nation that from the 
beginn ng of the 20th century, it has tried gradually to eliminate the 
disadvantages of the pupil-teacher system and in spite of the employ¬ 
ment of adult teachers, it has maintained the per-teacher number of 
pupils at a very low figure (35-30), especially during the last 25 years. 
It remains to be seen whether the nation would be able to afford to 
maintain the figure at which it now stands. For, no other country in 
the world which can stand comparison with the British nation in point 
of national advancement, has been able to bring the number to such 
a low figure. 

It is interesting to note the proportion of certified or trained teachers 
to teachers who may be styled as untrained or having no special quali¬ 
fication except the attainment of certain minimum standard of general 
education. The pupil-teachers are treated as untrained teachers. 


Year 

Trained or Certified 

Untrained 


(per cent) 

(fjer cent) 

1856 

30 

70 

.1865 

48 

52 

1870 

45 

55 

1880 

44 

56 

]S‘)5 

43 

57 

*1900 

45 

55 

1014 

68 

32 

1920 

71 

29 

1930 

74 

26 

The employment 

of woman teachers in 

elementary schools in 

England has been on 

the increase since the m 

iddle of the last century. 

The following will show the rate of the increase : 


Perceniaeje of Male 

& Female Teachers 

Y ear 

M ales 

Females 

1856 

55 

45 

1865 

50 

50 

1870 

47 

53 

1880 

44 

56 

1895 

34 

66 

1914 

26 

74 

1917 

25 

75 

1921 

24 

76 

1930 

23 

77 


* (i) “ Tlie u’liok’ number of teacluus of elcuientary schools reported for Knjjflaiid 
and Whales in ipoo ^vas i tp.SiS. Of these, y,o.7'{S wcie pupil teachers, ‘]c),2'5‘^ assistant 

and >(>.717 additional assistants.giving a total of 77,7;};; umcrtificated teachers. 'I'lieic 

ucic (i^.oSr, certificated teachers, but of these ordy i}(i,c)2C) had passed through training 
colleges only about one-fourth of the whole number of total teachers. About seven- 
eights of the leacliers in tlie elementary schools of France have taken the regular course 
in the State schools for the profession of teachers.” The Evolution of Elementary 
Schools of Great tin tain .I- Greenough, p. 165. 

(ii) Report of the Commissioner of Ediuation, U.S.A., 1912, Vol. I, p. 489, remarks: 
” one-third of the teachers had been spcciallv trained for their work, an additional 
one-tourth had passed an easy examination, while a liiile less than half the force had 
no assured cjualifications for the work of teaching.” 
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An interesting feature of the English educational system which in 
the past was an important factor in cheapening the cost of education 
was that the salaries of women teachers having equal qualifications and 
doing equal Vv^ork, were less than those of men teachers. Even in the 
pupil-teacher system this difference held good. Apart from the justi¬ 
fication of employing women teachers in schools in preference to men 
teachers, on other grounds than financ al, it is noteworthy that the pre¬ 
ponderance of women teachers has contributed materially to keeping the 
cost of education at a lower level than what it would otherwise have 
been.“^ The following will illustrate the difference in tlie salaries of 
male and female teachers : 



Annual Average 

Annual Average 

Perceniaqe 

Year 

for a Male 

for a Female 

of Col. 3 


Teacher 

Teaeher 

to Col. 2 


£ 

£ 


1870 

94 

57 

60 

1880 

121 

73 

60 

1890 

120 

76 

63 

1902 

128 

86 

67 

1914 

124 

93 

76 

1930 

240 

200 

83 


Primary Education in the Philippine Islands 


The Government of the United States of America took possession 
of the Philippine Islands in 1899 from the Spanish Government. In 1901, 
a ‘ Bureau of Education ’ for the Islands was established and it look 
charge of the education of the people. The populat on of the Islands 
was about a crorc. The utmost thought was given to devi.siug a scheme 
of education suitable for the conditions of the peop’e of the Islands. 
English—the language of the United Slates of America—was almost 
unknown to the people; and yet, the principal aim of the new system 
of education was “ the spread of literacy on the basis of a common 
language, EngVsh ”. The formulation of a suitable .scheme of education 
was entirely entrusted to American experts. 

The great experiment of spreading literacy amongst a croro of 
people was begun in right earnest in 1901. A coarse of priman educa¬ 
tion of three xjears’ duration was prescribed. Tire aim wa.s to place the 
elements of an English education within the reach of chyiren of every 
social class in every municipality and every hamlet of the Islands. 

The Annual Report, Department of Interior, U.S.A., 190.5, p. 345, 
makes the following comments on the three years’ course : 


“ These three years of primary instruction must neccssari'y appear 
meagre and inadequate to most educators. It should be understood, 
however, that the primary course of three years does not lead d rectly 
to the various secondary courses which are offered at the provincial 
hivh schools. The plan being to have the Central Municipal bchools 
ultimately devote their attention to this intermediate coimse and to ^ye 
all primary work done in the barrio schools, which wid be located in 

This (liffcrcncTli^lhe salaries of men and women leathers of equal (lualifi- 
cations is observed in France and Canada also. 
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every one of the hamlets of which a Philippine piieblo or municipality 
is composed.” 

“ The main reason for making the primary course so brief is the 
need for a plan of study, fairly complete though very simple, which 
can be taught wholly by Philippine teachers and which, within a reason¬ 
able time, can be given to all,” 

Speaking of the size of classes at this time, the same Report says : 

“ For the Philippine teachers actually engaged in class-room instruc¬ 
tion, there is an average of over 70 pupils to the teacher, an unfortu¬ 
nately large number when other conditions are excellent and especially 
so when the poor housing, inadequate school furniture and the still 
limited training of the Philippine teacher are taken into consideration.” 

Within a space of four years (1903-06) the number of school 
children in these primary schools was more than double as will be seen 
from the following table : 


Year 

Public 

Schools 

Philippine 

Teachers 

Attendance 

No. of Pupils 
per Teacher 

190;} 

2000 

3000 

1,50,000 

50 

1904 

2233 

3584 

2,27,600 

63 

1905 

2727 

4036 

3,11,843 

77 

1906 

3166 

4719 

3,75,554 

80 


In 1907, the primary course was extended from three to four years. 
This additional year was given, especially with a view “ to increase the 
amount of time given to training in handicrafts 

The fourth yccir of the primary school was added to prepare young 
men and women for useful life in rural towns and the instruction was 
to be given in separate schools. 

The industrial side of the education appears to have been attended 
to from the beginning of the child’s education. 

‘‘ The primary course covers four years, and from the first emphasis 
is laid upon industrial work. Each pupil must take in each grade two 
industrial courses, which include weaving, gardening, wood-working, 
modelling, lace-making, basketry, pottery, sewing, embroidery, poultry 
raising and domestic science. The usual scholastic branches are not 
neglected for the industrial work requires only from 30 to 60 minutes 
daily according to Grade.” 

As regards the length of the school year and school attendance the 
head of the Department of Education writes : 

“ The Philippine child who attends school regularly gets consider¬ 
ably more schooling in the course of a year than in some other countries. 
In the United States, the average length of the school year is about 152 
days ; in the Philippines the school year is 42 weeks or a total of 200 
actual days of school. Of these 42 weeks, however, it is customary to 
take four or sometimes more in each province for a Teacher’s Institute, 


2 (3. Rebort of the Commissioner of Education, U.S.A., Vol. I (iQii), p. 442. 
27. ibid., 1910, \’() 1 . I, p. 292. 
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during which primary schools are closed, but not intermediate schools 
and high schools. The school year opens about the middle of Juno and 
terminates about the end of March.” 

In 1902, the percentage of population in schools to total population 
was 2 ; in 1925-26, it was 11. 

The system of education in the Philippines is a system which was 
carefully thought, planned and carried out by a foreign Government 
interested in the welfare of a subject-people. It has its peculiar le.s.sons 
for backward, especially agricultural countries of llie world which are 
striving for educational uplift. Moreover, the Philippine .system is 
perhaps the only s.vstem in the world which aims at the eliminat on 
of illiteracy, and at the same time provides industrial courses of a very 
practical and every-day use to its pupils in the primary stage of 
instruction. 

_Mr. K. S. Vakil, M.Ed. (Leeds), retired Educational Inspector, 

Bombay Presidency, who visited the Islands in 1927 and studied 
the system critically is of opinion that the Philippine .system is 
admirably suited to Indian conditions. 


Primary Education in Porto Rico: An Experiment in 
Part-time Instruction 


Port Rico is an island in the West Indies which, in 1898, was ceded 
to the United States of America by Spain. It had a population ol about 
ten lakhs, about 40 per cent of which was ' coloured ’. The educational 
system of the island was organised in 1899 and primary education was 
made compulsory at the same time. The following table .shows the 
growth of literacy in the island from 1899 to 1929 : 


Y ear 

Percentage of 
Total F 

1899 

17 

1910 

33 

1920 

45 

1927 

GO 

1929 

G5 


ihi 


In the Report of the Commissioner oj Education, U.S.A., for 1916 
(Vol. I p. 12), an account is given of an interesting experiment of 
“double enrolment” in Poido Rico whereby a teacher was placed m 
charge of a group of 40 pupils in the morning and another similar group 
in the afterLon This system was introduced in the first and second 
grades of urban schools and in nearly all rural schools. The system 
was introduced “ for the purpose of reducing illiteracy as fast as pos¬ 
sible ” The Report in making mention of the experiment does not, 
however speak of it in encouraging terms on grounds of efficiency. 
UnTortunatdy a further account of the results of the experiment is 

not available. 
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(B) DOCUMENTS 
GERMANY 

Extract from the Special Report on Educational Subjects, Educational 
Department^ England, Vol. I, 1896, pp. 470-71, 


THE PRUSSIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CODE 
(In foi'ce from about 1872) 

General Regulations concerning the Organisation, Duties and 
Aims of the Prussian Elementary Schools. 


1. The Normal Types of Elementary Schools 

Normal types are : (i) the elementary school with several classes ; 
(ii) the school with two teachers ; (iil) the school with one teacher, 
which may either be one-class elementary school or a half-day school. 

2. The One-class Elementary School 

In the one-class elementary school children of every school age 
are taught simultaneously in one and the same place by the same master. 
Their number must not exceed 80. 

In the one-class school the children of the lower division receive, 
as a rule, 20 hours’ instruction a week, those of the middle and upper 
divisions 30, including gymnastics for boys and needlework for girls. 

^ 3. The Half-day School 

In cases where the number of children exceeds 80, or where the 
schoolroom is not large enough to accommodate a smaller number even, 
and the conditions do not permit the appointment of a second teacher, 
and in places where other reasons make it necessary, a half-day school 
may be organised with the consent of the Government, the classes of 
which receive altogether 32 hours’ instruction in the week. 

4. The School with Two Teachers 

If two teachers are appointed the instruction must be given in 
two separate classes. If the number of the children exceeds 120, a 
third class must be organised. In such a school the third class receives 
12 hours’ instruction a week, the second 24 and the first 28. 

5. Elementary Schools with Several Classes 

In schools with three or more classes (so far as they do not come 
under paragraph 4) the children of the lower division receive 22 hours’ 
instruction a week, those of the middle division 28, those of the upper 
division 30 to 32. 
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12. The Divisions of the Elemeyitary School 

The elementary school, even the one-class school, is divided into 
three divisions, corresponding to the age and diderGnt degrees of deve¬ 
lopment of the children. Where a school has four classes, two belong 
to the middle division, if six, each division has two. 


PRUSSIA 

Extract from the Board of Education (England/) Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, VoL 9, Education in Germany, 1902 

p. 297. The proportion of teachers to children was in Prussia, 1 
to 66; in England (with 5,422,989 children), 1 adult to 57 children. 

jIt * 

p. 304. Children are admitted in the towns usually twice a year, 
at Easter and Michaelmas ; and in the country once a year, at Easter. 
If a child’s sixth birthday falls before June 1st, he has to go to school 
at Easter in the same year ; if after June 1st, at the succeeding Easter. 
He is released from school at the corre.sponding date eight years later. 

5 |: * 

Of these in 1896, 22,410 schools with 1,477,5.18 children (in 1886, 
23,125 schools with 1,718,076 children) were taught by one. teacher; 
that is, in 1896, 62 per cent of the schools and 28 per cent of the children 
(1886, 68 per cent of the schools and 35 per cent of the children). The 
school taught by one teacher therefore fills a large place in the educa¬ 
tional economy of Prussia, and a slill larger place jf we consider the 
country alone. Of the 31,896 country schools, 21,867, or 68 per cent w'ere 
in 1896 taught by one teacher, against 74 per cent in 1886.-'' 

Such schools are, with few exceptions, either one-class or two-class 
schools (Halbtagsschulcn). The latter are defined as “schools of which 
one section is taught in the morning and the other in the afternoon ’. 

j}; If: V 

p. 308. Although it is obvious that the difliculty of teaching a 
class is proportioned to the variety of grades included in it, yet the 
normal maximum of a “ K.lasse is fixed at 80 for a one-clas.s school, 
and at 70 for any other. If in a one-class school the numbers rise above 
80, it may either be converted into a llalbtagsschule oi be piovided with 
a second teacher. When the numbers rise above 100 a second teacher 
must be appointed. 

But even these very high limits are not by any means always 
observed In the absence of the general law, the procedure in cases 
of defective supply is tedious and complicated, and the Minister often 
finds it difficult to compel compliance. Consequently, there still remain 
numerous “ abnormal ” classes (though their numbers have decreased), 
as the following figures show: 


28. In 1927 tl'c pcrccnuge of one-te.icher schools in Bombay uas Icsj than 50 
(Hartog Com. Report, p. 60.) 
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(a) General return of Abnormal Classes : 



Classes 

Per cent of 
all Classes 

Scholars 

Per cent of 
all scholars 

1896 

1886 

17,165 

25,535 

18 

34 

1,320,515 

2,333,373 

26 

46 

(b) Number of One-class Schools with Abnormal Attendance : 




1896 

188 0 

With 81-100 children 


1,622 

2,812 

,, 101-150 

, , 

388 

1,751 

Over 150 



10 

152 




2,020 

4,715 


(c) Number of abnormal classes containing over 150 scholars in one- 
class schools, or over 120 in other schools : 

1896 .. .. .. 72, with 10,242 children 

1886 . . ,. .. 590, with 84,503 children 

(cl) And in 1896 there were four one-class schools with over 170 
children in each, and one four-class school with 808 children, 202 
to a class. 

These returns, while they indicate a state of things which is far 
from satisfactory, and which would not be possible in England, point 
to very rapid improvement in the decade. Certain areas are still ex¬ 
ceedingly backward. In the Regierungsbezirk Munster the proportion 
of abnormal classes was : 


1896 1886 

Towns .. .. .. 67 per cent 80 per cent 

Country .. . . 51 „ 83 „ 


Of the country classes in the Regierungsbezirk Dusseldorf, 56 
per cent were abnormal in 1896 (in 1886, 73); in Oppeln 51 per cent 
in 1896 (in 1886, 71). 

Interior Organisation of Schools 

p. 309. Elementary schools in Prussia are divided into three Stufen 
or steps ; in the lowest (Unterstufe) the child is prepared to receive 
instruction, in the next (Mittelstufe) he is grounded in the various 
subjects, and in the highest (Oberstufe) he is enabled to apply and 
extend his knowledge. According to the official theory he spends two 
years in the Unterstufe, three or four years in the Mittelstufe, and three 
or two in the Oberstufe. But the practice varies. The Unterstufe 
sometimes covers the first three years; or again, the Oberstufe the four 


29. Having more tfian So pupils per teacher. 
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last. The division is important, because the hours of work and the 
subjects taken are prescribed accord ng to Stufen and not according to 
years. Within the Stufen there may, of course, be graded section.s for 
particular subjects. But the key of the whole position in the smadci- 
schools is the practice of grouping many different years for instruction ; 
the syllabus is made very simple, and the hours are shorlened for the 
younger children. 

^ >i^ 

p. 313. In the winter half-year Unterstufe attends in the third 
and fourth hours of the morning, the Mittelstufe and the Obersiufe 
returning in the afternoon ; so that the school is not for this period 
a pure Halbtagsschulo. The three Stufen are never all present at once 
under this arrangement, and the Mittelstufe and Oberstufe alway.s 
attend together. But this is not always so. In a IIall)lagsschu'.e of 121. 
children which I saw, the Mitte.stufe is sometimes present with tlie 
Oberstufe, somet ines with the Unterstufe, and consequently receives 
more hours of instruction than either. In this case the Winter Time¬ 
table assigns to the Unterstufe 14 hours, to the Mittelstufe 30 hours, 
to the Oberstufe 21 hours. Similar modifications of the genei'al rule 
occur when there are three classes under two teachers. In the Coblenz 
Regierung the apportionment of hours in that case is—Unterstufe, 12 
hours ; M.ttelstufe, 2G or 24 hours, Oberstufe, 26 to 28 hours. 

There is thus great elasticity as regards hours of work, and much 
accommodation of the school to outward circumstances. ITe free after¬ 
noon in summer which so widely prevails is a largess to the parents, who 
utilise their children’s labour oniy too freely. But the Ilaibtagsschule, 
and the three-class school wi!h two teachers, as well as tlie one-class 
school when the numbers arc large, can only be regarded as makesh fts, 
the creation of exigencies not yet extinct. All tliesc types :ire more 
or less defective. The one-class school keeps full hours, at any rale 
in summer, but the teacher cannot do justice to all the children. In 
the others, time is lost, even if the classes arc brouglit within proper 
limits of s'ze. More cfTective work, say the theoi'isls, compensates for 
shortened hours. But at the best the defect is only shifted, not removed. 
And the remedy becomes fictitious when the normal limit of the class 
is approached or exceeded. For a Ilaibtagsschule, or a three-class 
school with two teachers, is still regarded as normal if lliere are 70 
children to a class. And abnormal classes are not uncommon ; tlicre 
are 808 abnormal classes in Ha.blagsschu’en, and 1,099 such ci; sses 
in three-class schools, under tv/o teachers. In such cases the tliree 
evils of shortened time, overburdened teachers, and over-large classes 
exist together. 

^ 

SAXONY 

Day School Orgamsatkm 

p. 336. The term offentlivche Volksschule ” includes in Saxony 
three kinds of schools, disdnguislied by the number of hours of instruc¬ 
tion, the amount of the fees, the subjects taught, and the maxirnuni size 
of the classes. The.se kinds are Simple, Mkldle. and Higher (einfacbe, 

6 
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mittlere, and hohere Volkschule); whereas in Prussia the Mittelschule 
and hohere Madchenschule, though regarded as belonging to the lower 
order of schools, are not classed under the head of Public Elementary 
Schools. 

(a) Tlie einfache Volksschule is a half-day school and is divided 
into at least two classes, except that in very few exceptional 
cases of small numbers a one-class organisation is allowed. The 
class must not exceed 60, a limit considerably lov/er than that 
of Prussia which is 80 for onc-class schools, 70 for the others. 
Fees must be charged, but they are determined by all the 
locality and usually amount to five or six marks a year. The 
subjects are the same as those of the Prussian Volksschule. 

These schools arc the true Public Elementary Schools which 
supply the needs of the poorest part of the population, and they 
are consequently the schools of the villages. In some towns (as 
in Dresden) they do not exist, but when this is the case the 
fees of the mittlere Volksschulen are lowered. 

(b) Mittlere Volksschulen (called in Dresden, Bczirksschulen) 
must have at least four classes, and be under a director. They 
are nearly all large town schools. The subjects of instructions 
are the same as those of the einfache Volksschulen, but with the 
extended scope rendered possible by longer hours. The third 
and the fourth years must receive 20 hours’ teaching per week, 
and in the fifth to 8th years 26 hours are prescribed for the 
boys, 24 hours for girls, besides drill and needlework ; and the 
course may extend to nine years. The fees are higher, and the 
number of teachers approaches or equals that of the classes. 
The limit of the classes is 50. 

(c) The hohere Volksschulen (called in Dresden, Burgerschulen) 
provide a higher course of instruction, Avhicli must include one 
Modern Language. They charge still higher fees, and are 
assumed to extend their course to ten years. The hours are at 
least 22 in third year, and must rise to 30, but may not exceed 
32, in the final stage. 


The chief statistical facts may be shown as follows (for 1894): 



Schools 

Scholars 

Classes 


1 

N umber 

Per cent 
of total 

Children 
in atten¬ 
dance 

Per cent 
of total 

Number 

Average 

Size 

' 

Einfache 

2,005 

89.0 

453,749 

73 

9,998 

45 

Mittlere 

210 

9.3 

147,384 

24 

3,748 

39 

Hohere 

39 

1.7 

16,715 

3 

573 

30 


2,254 

100 

617,848 

100 
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These figures show that both the number and the size of abnormal 
classes are kept within reasonable bounds. In the einfache Schulen 
such classes number only 615, or 6 per cent (as against 18 per cent in 
Prussia), and their average size is only 67 children, or 7 above the 
normal 1 mit. But if we consider not the class, but the number of 
children entrusted to one teacher, we find that for each of the 8,617 
places which require a fully employed teacher there are on the average 
71.7 children ; and with a class limit of 60, a single teacher may, and 
often does, under the half-day system teach 120. 

The Halbtagsschule, which in Prussia is only called into being 
when the einklassige Schule becomes imposs ble, is in Saxony the 
archetype. With very few exceptions, even quite small einfache Volk- 
sschule are divided into morning and afternoon classes. It is true that 
many of the larger ones include parallel upper classes, which attend 
both morning and afternoon, and are therefore partly mittlere Volk- 
sschulen ; but these are cases of development from the original type, 
which remains unaltered in the great majority of cases. 

p. 338. Further, the Halbtagsschule is a true half-day school. 
There is none of the intermixture of attendance which is so often found 
in Prussia, but one section comes only in the morning, and the other 
in the afternoon, with the small modification necessary on half-holidays. 
This arrangement sets the juniors free every morning and the seniors 
every afternoon, throughout the year, and the Prussian plan of concen¬ 
trating all the work into the summer morning is neither necessary nor 
allowed. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

p. 338. The half-day school, as it exists in Saxony, actually and 
not merely theoretically fulfils its avowed purpose of secur.ng smaller 
classes; but its defects are admitted. Herr Grullich, now a Schulrat 
in the Kultus-Ministerium, and formerly an Inspector, insists in his 
Lehrplan fur die einfache Volksschule, that the hours of instruct on are 
insufficient. In the published comments of the Ministry in 1872, upon 
the proposals which are now law, it is pointed out that the limit of the 
Class (60), and of the number (120) to be taught by one teacher, was 
only so fixed because it seemed impossible to reduce it and it is strongly 
urged that individual localities should do what they can to lower it for 
themselves. 


if * * 

p. 338. The commonest forms of the village school, which is always 
an einfache Volksschule, are : 

(a) The two-class school under one teacher, in which the minimum 
number of hours of instruction per week is for 
Class I (5th to 8th years) .. .. 18 

Class II Ust to 4th years) .. .. 14 

Class I attends in the morning. Class II in the afternoon. 

Of the whole number of einfache Volksschulen, 42 per cent 
were thus organised in 1894. 
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(b) The four-class school under two teachers, with minimum hours 


as follows : 

Class I (7th and 8th years) .. 20 

Class II (5th and Gth years) .. 18 

Class III (3rd and 4th years) .. 14 

Class IV (1st and 2nd years) .. 12 


Classes I and II attend in the morning, Classes III and IV in 
the afternoon. Such schools numbered 24 per cent of the total 
in 1894. 

This very limited allowance of time may be, and often is, increased 
by the School Committee representing the wishes of the locality. 

♦ ♦ ijc 

p. 350. In England the system of compulsion is still in its infancy. 
Upto a certain point we are in theory more exacting ; but public opinion 
is fluid, the administration of the iaw cumbrous, lax and uncertain, and 
punishment for oifences can scarcely be obtained except in cases of 
long-continued disobedience. We aiso allow half-time exemption, exemp¬ 
tion by attendance, or by a standard of attainment which greatly varies. 
We have not yet succeeded, as these countries have, in providing our 
schools with an unfailing regular supply of the raw material. Nor have 
we secured the teacher against the serious trouble of capricious migra¬ 
tion, or, by conliiiing admissions to a fixed date or dates in the year, 
prevented the disturbance of the work by a constant stream of new¬ 
comers. Again, tlie hours of attendance in England are the same for 
all elder children Ihoiigli slightly reduced for infants. Tlie two German 
codes adopt a scale which vanes according to class ; and although in a 
Halbtagsschule the general ciirtailment of time may be too great, yet 
its principle may be applied to the junior sections of schools, especially 
p^erhaps to injants’ classes, as to solve some practical difficulties without 
educational loss. 

There are great diiTerences also in the character and numerical 
strength of the teaeliing body. In Pruss a and Saxony tlie number of 
teachers is comparatively small, because the half-day organisation and 
a high normal limit of the class arc both dictated by economical reasons. 
No doubt it is too small, and Prussia’s greatest need is the establishment 
of more classes under more teachers’. But as two teachers never act 
in one room, each additional teacher means an additional room, which 
it is often ciiflicult to obtain. We have seen that the volume of work 
varies according to the number of teachers employed in a school, and 
thus automatically adjusts itself to the number of children on the rolls, 
—an adaptation to circumstances for which there is much to be said. 

* :J: 

p. 423. The German rural school begins at 8 a.m. in the summer 
months, and 8-30 a.m. in the winter, and goes on until noon, with ’five 
minutes’ interval between each lesson and a quarter of an hour at ten 
o’clock. The afternoon session is from 2 to 4 p.m., but by a Govern¬ 
ment order if the thermometer stands at or above 25 deg. C. at 10-30 
a.m. then no afternoon school will be held. 


• Italics ours. 
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The length of the morning meeting varies according to tlie age and 
class. It is not usual to see one class dismissed at ten o’clock, others 
at eleven, and the remainder at noon. 

fit 

p. 424. Children under six years of age do not attend school and 
are not on the registers. There are, in proportion to the population, many 
more schools in Ck?rmany than in England, so that the schools arc much 
nearer the chilch'en. 

♦ :}C 

Extract from the Systcyns of Edneatwn, By Zia Udelin Ahmad, 1929. 
p. 103. 

VILLAGE SCHOOLS IN GICKMANY 

Villages in Germany are grouped together under the name of 
Gemeindc. Every circle has a School Inspccior and all the village 
schools are under him. The circle, which 1 had the opportunity of 
visiting, had seventy-five villages with a population of -10,000. Each 
of these seventy-five villages had a school, leaching boys upio the age 
of fourteen, which is the age limit for compulsory education, though 
some of them consisted only of one teacher and one class. A second 
teacher is allowed if the number of students exceeds sixty.'’’ In one 
school which had only one class, there were as many as sixty-two 
children. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Extract from the Special Report on Educational Subjects 
Board of Education, England, 1901, Vol. 5 
New South Wales 

pp. 218-19. 

Half-time schools are conducted in all respects as Public Schools 
under classified teachers. These may be established whenever sixteen 
children within ten miles of a certain point can be collected into groups 
of not less than eight in each. The teacher divides his time between 
the two sections, so as to effect kirgest amount of good. 

House to house schools are similarly conducted, except that the 
teacher has three or more stations instead of two under his charge, 
and the numbers in each are smaller. The subjects of instruction are 
I'mited to reading, writing, dictation and arithmetic. The teachers in 
these schools hold no classification and are paid c£ 4-10-0 a year per 
caput upto a maximum of £90. 

Provisional schools are established in remote and thinly populated 
districts where no public school may exist, and where not fewer than 
ten, but not more than nineteen children between the ages of 6 and 14 


30. The number is large, but the present financial position of the Government 
does not permit them to employ a teacher for a smaller number. Singic-tcachcr schools, 
in some countries, divide the pupils into two batches. They teach the first hatch on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays and the second hatdi on Tuesdays. Thursdays anti 
Saturdays. 
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years can regularly attend. A provisional school may not be estaT> 
lished within 4 miles, by nearest route of any existing public, provi¬ 
sional or half-time school. 


Victoria 


p. 304. 

If there is no State-school which a child can attend within two 
m'les, this is held to be a reasonable excuse in the case of children 
under nine ; if over nine years of age, the child must attend if there 
is a school within two and a half miles, and if over twelve, if there is 
one within three miles. 


Tasmania 


p. 454. 

Half-day schools are schools which are opened e’ther for a portion 
(morning or afternoon) of each day only, or alternate days, or on any 
number of days in the week less than five. 

Extract from the Report of the Commissioner of Education (U.S.A.), 

1912, Vol L 

Australia 

p. 606. 

The typical school is called simply the public or State school. It 
must maintain a certain average enrolment and must be kept in session 
the full time. There are also prov sional schools ; that is, schools which 
may be kept open for the full-time annually, but whose average 
enrolment is below the standard and half-time schools in districts, 
where the number of children is too small to jusUfy the expense of a 
full-time school. In such cases, a teacher is appointed for two or more 
districts and holds the school in each one alternative days or for a 
haif-sess'on each day, according to the distance to be travelled. House- 
to-house schools have been recognised as a temporary expedient. The 
plan of conveying children at pubhc expense from isolated districts 
to a Central School has been recently adopted and is gradually super¬ 
seding that of special and half-time schools. In Victoria, this plan is 
extensively employed and has virtually eliminated the half-time schools. 
Night schools and in some of the Colonies, Infant schools, complete the 
public provision of popular education. 

Extract from the Report of the Commissioner of Education (U.S.A.), 

1916, Vol I. 

Queensland (Australia) 

p. 648. 

The most interesting features of the system, however, relate to 
expedients for reaching children in isolated districts who cannot be 
brought to an organised school even by conveyance at public expense. 
This is accomplished by a system of traveling teachers, Saturday 
schools, week-end schools, house-to-house schools, part-time schools and 
camp schools. 
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Extract jrom the Educational Yearbook, 1924 

Australia 
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pp. 15-16. 

Rural Schools : In New South Wales the term “ rural school ” 
applied officially to certain large schools in country towns, at which 
the curriculum is varied by the inclusion of agricultural, domestic, and 
manual training in a higher ratio to other subjects than elsewhere. 
Although not known by the name rural several types of small schools 
are found in the sparsely settled districts. In settlements having an 
attendance of from ten to twenty pupils, or of a merely temporary 
character, provisional schools are established by the department of 
education. If a minimum attendance of ten pupils can be collected 
in two groups not more than ten miles apart, a half-time school is estab¬ 
lished, one teacher dividing his time between the two places. Whenever 
practicable, the education department pays for daily conveyance of 
pupils in the neighbourhood to central schools. In 1923 about 7,5()() 
pupils were thus conveyed to 1,012 central schools. New South Wales 
has three travelling schools, which visit isolated families, teaching each 
for a week at a time. The masters of the.se picturesque institutions are 
equipped with a vehicle and a tent, the latter to be used as a school- 
house. Again, there are subsidized schools, the teachers of which are 
employed by two or more families and subsidized by the State. Of 
recent years an increasing number of isolated children is being reached 
by correspondence schools with their headquarters in Sydney. Under 
certain conditions, too, the department of education makes payments in 
aid of boarding children in a township for the purpose of schooling. 
Thus the problems of the isolated child and the isolated family are faced 
with some courage ; and it should be recollected that whenever twenty 
children can be gathered together a permanent x^ublic school is estab¬ 
lished and wholly supported by the State. 

New ZEAi.jnsii> 

Extract frwn the Edticaiional Yearbook, 1924 
RURAL EDUCATION : 

pp. 337-338. 

The following are some of the methods adopted : 

(10) In scatttered communities two small schools may be placed 
under a highly paid teacher who works them on alternate days, half- 
weeks or weeks. He works six days a week. Fine results are often 
secured. 

(11) When the population is usually sparse, an itinerant teacher 
may have charge of three or four very small schools. 

(12) When fewer than nine pupils are available and part-time 
instruction cannot be arranged, the government makes a grant of fifteen 
pounds a year per pupil and the parents contribute a sufficient amount 
to secure the services of a teacher. Sometimes a mother is paid the 
government subsidy for teaching her own children. 
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(13) Perhaps the most striking feature of the system is the intro¬ 
duction of correspondence classes—a modification of the plan so widely 
used for the aduds. The success and pc»pularity of the classes is quite 
remarkable and much of the work would do credit to a city school. 
There is a demand for an extension of the scheme, and it is even sug¬ 
gested that high-school subjects should be included. 

p. 339. 

A country without illiterates : Much of the work done in rural 
schools is equal to that of good city schools, and the far-reaching effect 
of the system is well illustrated by a recent action of the census authori¬ 
ties. They have found that illiteracy has pract caily disappeared, and 
so have deleted the questions relating to educational status from the 
census paper. 


LITERACY IN INDIA 


I. INTRODUCTORY 

The Indian Nation has already made a certain amount of progress 
towards self-government through the collective will of its people. It 
must, therefore, for its very existence make a supreme effort, in the 
shortest possible time, to wipe out mass illiteracy which will otherwise 
endanger the very form of Government which tlie people arc trying so 
hard to develop. Since the advent of the new Provincial Governments, 
the desire to promote the spread of literacy has become acute; and 
intense and vigorous efforts are certain to be made by these Governments 
to achieve the goal. At the threshold of this new era, therefore, it is 
worthwhile to take a stock of our past and present efforts to promote 
literacy and examine how far they have succeeded. 

The making of a poor nation of more than 350 million souls literate 
is, no doubt, a colossal task in itself. Apart from this inlierent difriculty, 
there are others which arc impeding progress. They arc: (1) certain 
prejudices and obsessions and (2) a consec]uent feeling of despondency. 
The obsessions are mainly due to India’s political dependence on Great 
Britain and the desire arising out of that to imitate British ideals, 
methods and practices, irrespective of the soil out of which they grew 
and the circumstances in which they could prosper. This has further 
led to a sort of conservatism arising out of the official unwillingness to 
test the current methods and practices in the light of the experience of 
other countries with economic and social environments similar to those 
of India. 

This obsession has naturally brought despondency in its wake. For 
it requires no genius, either mathematical or financial, to prove that 
with her present economic resources and on the basis of the present 
methods and practices, to universalise education in India is wellnigh 
impossible. 

Another cause of the present gloom is traceable to the exaggerated 
emphasis that is being laid on certain not unavoidable aspects of our 
educational system, the so-called ‘ wastage ’ and ‘ stagnation ’. Much 
is again made of the alleged lapse into illiteracy of those who leave 
schools after attaining literacy. These and other similar ideas have gone 
deep into the minds of some officials of the Educational Departments 
have drawn such gloomy pictures of the future prospects of Indian 
Education that advocates are not wanting who say that all efforts at 
educational expansion should be stopped forthwith until these (so-called) 
evils are eradicated. 
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India has dius to start a nation-wide campaign for achieving mass 
literacy under auspices which are Jiardly encouraging. She has, tJiere- 
fore, to proceed with lier efforts in the face of indifference, if not active 
opposition, of those who are wedded to tradition and impatient of advice. 

The purfKJse of this book is to give a message of hope to those who 
will have the privilege of guiding the destinies of future India, that 
bad as our educational system has been, it has not been so bad as it is 
made out to be. The situation is hopeful if only we cease to be guided 
by the ideals of an advanced nation like England and adopt measures 
and practices which are more suited to the conditions of our people and 
the financial resources of our country. This book, therefore, devotes 
some pages to a critical examination of the available statistical and other 
data relating to mass education not only of this country, but of other 
countries as well. In this connection, attention may be specifically drawn 
to the educational system in the Dutch East Indies. One is impressed 
not merely with the success of that system, but more particularly by 
the outlook of those who devised it and have Iteen working it. A brief 
account of it is given in this book in a separate Note. (Vide Appendix A.) 

The main basis of the system of mass education in the IXitcb East 
Indies is the tliree-class scliool, and nearly 85 per cent of the children 
receiving elementary education are in these three-class schools. These 
schools have been successful in promoting literacy on an adequate scale 
and the administration has notliing but praise for them. It has been 
shown in this book (Chapter III) that it is the product of the third year 
class in India that adds to the number of literates according to the 
Census standard of literacy. But the official prejudice against the 
system is so great in India that the three-class schools, which abound 
in the Provinces of Bengal, United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, are 
condemned wholesale by the administrations of these Provinces as 
institutions which make no contribution whatever towards the literacy 
of these Provinces, a statement which cannot stand critical examination 
in the light of the Census data. The social and economic background 
of the Dutch East Indies and of these three Indian Provinces being not 
very dissimilar, the only reason for wide divergence in the views can 
be found in the outlook of those who arc charged with the administra 
tion of education in these two countries. 

The view prevailing in India today is that no child can be literate 
unless he completes the 4th year class of the primary school. In an 
attempt to find out the validity of this view, an independent statistical 
inquiry was undertaken which showed that, as in the Dutch East 
Indies, in India also a child acquires Census literacy if he is able to 
complete the 3rd year class of a primary .school and that he retains it in 
his after-school life. (Vide Chapter V.) The Indian official view about 
the minimum four-class system necessary for acquiring literacy has 
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tended to create exaggerated notions of the wastage problem and has 
been mainJy responsible for the undue pessimism about India’s capacity 
to finance schemes of universal primary education. 

Another problem which has been largely responsible for the 
growing despondency about the future of mass education in India is the 
fear of alleged relapse into illiteracy. Wastage relates to children who 
leave school before attaining literacy; while relapse relates to those who 
lose literacy after acquiring it at school. These two factors are quite 
independent of each other; and yet they are invariably mixed up, making 
the picture look darker and creating a confusion wliich lias led many 
to denounce the Indian system in terms which it does not deserve. 

The writer has tried to prove that a minimum course of three years 
of schooling is sufficient to give the Indian pupil literacy as assessed bv 
the Census standard; and for proof, the writer has relied on statistical 
data collected by Government. His conclusion is supported not only 
by the practice followed in the Dutch East Indies, but also in the French 
Indo-China. The literacy statistics of Burma {vide p. 114) again {xiint 
to the same conclusion, viz. that schools with a course shorter than one 
of four years are very useful to a country whose immediate aim is the 
liquidation of mass illiteracy. The discouragement of private 
indigenous schools which imparted such smalbrange education has been 
fatal to this ideal, whatever its other achievements may have been. 
Literaev in India as judged by the Census standard will mainly depend 
upon the number of pupils who are able to complete the 3rd year class; 
those who complete the 4th, 5th or a higher class may be better educated, 
but their number has no relation to (he figure of new literates recorded 
in the Census Reports. Therefore in devising any schemes for the 
promotion of literacy in India this important fact should never be lost 
sight of. 


IL LITERACY AND ITS PROGRESS 

The Indian Census definition of ' literacy ’ is the ability to write 
a letter to a fp'end and to read the answer to it.^ This definition was 
first adopted at the Census of 1911. In 1901 the population was divided 
into two classes, ‘ Literate ’ and ‘ Illiterate ’. In that Census no orders 
as to the decree of proficiency in reading and writing required to satisfy 
the test of literacy were issued by the Government of India, hut the 
instruction to the enumerators was: “Enter in this column against all 
persons of whatever age, whether they can or cannot both read and 
write any languae^e.” ^ In some provinces a local test was prescribed. 
For instance, in the Central Provinces the test laid down was the pass¬ 
ing of the Upper Primary School Examination or an equivalent 


1. Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, p. 175. 

2. Census of India, 1911, VoJ. I, Part I, p. 291. 
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qualification. In Madras those only were to be recorded as literate who 
were able to write a letter to a friend and read his reply. Elsewhere the 
test seems to have differed, not only from province to province, but also 
from district to district. In some parts, persons were entered as literate 
“ who could do little more than write their own name and spell out a 
few printed words 

Prior to 1901, the population was divided in respect of ‘ education ’ 
into three categories, viz. ‘ Learning‘ Literate ’ and ‘ Illiterate All 
those who were under instruction, either at home or at school or college, 
were entered as ‘Learning'; ‘Literates’ were those who were able both 
to read and write any language, but who were not under instruction; 
wlhle ‘Illiterates’ were those who were neither under instruction nor 
knew how to read and write. 

From 1911 onwards the literacy statistics are strictly comparable. 
There is, however, one thing to be noted. In the Census Report of 1921, 
the chapter relating to literacy was entitled ‘Literacy ’; while in previous 
years, it was called ‘ Education ’—“ a title which might comprehend any 
range of literary ability from the scravd of a signature on a cheque to 
the composition of a political leading article”.'* It may he here stated 
that the Census authorities have laid down that literates under the age 
of 5 should not be reckoned as such. 

In enumerating literates for Census purposes, no actual test is 
applied. The enumerator merely asks the question: “Can you read 
and write a letter.^” If the answer to the question is in the affirmative, 
he is expected to record the person as ‘Literate’. Such arc his instruc¬ 
tions. The question as to what language a person is literate in is not 
pertinent. Any language will do. It is customary in India to make a 
special enumeration of literates in English at the time of the Census and 
the figures are given as ‘ Literacy in English ’. 

The Census definition of ‘ literacy ’ in India is the ability to read 
and write a letter, A person able to read only but not able to write is 
not shown as ‘ Literate ’ in the Census Reports. The number of those 
who can decipher the pages of a printed book with more or less diffi¬ 
culty is no doubt much larger. 

The question as to how far the literacy statistics recorded at the 
decennial Census are reliable may now be considered. An answer to it 
is supplied by the authors of some of the Census Reports themselves. 

The author of Census Report (India), 1921, observes as follows: 

“ It is not easy to compute the degree of accuracy which the statistics 
represent .... So far as the human equation is concerned ambition on 

Cfmm of India, iqti, Vol. I, Part I. p. 291. 

4 Crnsus of India, rgar, Vol. I, Part I, p. 175. 
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the part of the public to be recorded as literate was probably met by 
the exclusiveness on the part of the educated enumerator, who had the 
last word in the matter. In the North-West Frontier Province, where 
the sword is more respected than the pen, there is said to have been 
some reluctance on the part of the tribesmen to confess to so unmanly 
a quality as literacy, while there seems in various provinces to have been 
an inclination for the Census staff to interpret the simple and practical 
census criterion in the less elastic terms of a school standard, and to 
allow literacy only to those who had passed the fourth primary course 
. . . but on the whole there is a consensus of opinion that the simple 
criterion laid down was easily understood and sensibly interpreted.” 

The author of the Burma Census Report, 1931, says: “The 
instructions for filling in the literacy columns of the enumeration 
schedule were not difficult to understand and there is no reason to 
believe that there was any deliberate misrepresentation. In many cases, 
particularly in rural areas, the persons enumerated would he jiersonally 
known to the enumerators. It is probable therefore that the enumeration 
record represents the facts fairly accurately.” 

The author of the Bengal Census Report, 1931, observes: “Amongst 
the total population there is a considerable number wliose education 
extends only as far as ability to sign their name and since some degree 
of pride generally accomjianies this accomplishment, there is also a 
danger that persons possessing it will return themselves as literate. 
During enumeration proceedings emphasis was laid on this point and 
directions were circulated that such persons were not to be entered as 
literate. In any case, however, the tendency exists in equal strength 
at every enumeration and is not likely on the present occasion to have 
varied greatly in its intensity, though it is of course possible to hope that 
the elimination of such persons has been more successfully effected and 
the accuracy of the returns increased on the present occasion. It is not 
likely that persons actually illiterate will to any extent claim literacy out 
of a feeling of shame at their lack of education.” ‘ 

On the whole, therefore, according to responsible authorities com¬ 
petent to pronounce views on the accuracy of the Census literacy figures, 
it may be safely assumed that the figures of literacy as revealed in the 
Census Reports are fairly reliable. 

It would be of interest to know the definition of ‘ literacy ’ obtaining 
in countries outside India. Detailed information on this point is con¬ 
tained in a Bulletin (No. 4) published by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, U.S.A.® It gives the tests or standards of 
‘ illiteracy ’ as defined by each country for enumerating illiterates. 

5. ibid. 6. Pan I, p. 159. 7. Part I, p. 51O. 

k Illiteracy in the Sa’cral Countries of the World (i9i^9)- 
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From tills could be inferred what each country means by ‘ literacy ’ for 
Census purposes. The following are some of the definitions of 
‘illiteracy ’ extant in some countries of the world: (1) inability to read; 
(2) inability to write; (3) inability to read and write; and (4) inability 
to read and write a letter. 

I'he first definition is adopted by the following countries: Canada, 
Italy, Poland, Chile, and the Philippine Islands; the second definition 
obtains in the United States of America and some of the islands and 
tracts under her influence; the third is to be found in many important 
countries of the world such as Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, Sweden, Hungary, Spain, 
Mexico, U.S.S.R., Portugal, the Dutch East Indies and Egypt. 'Ihe only 
countries which prescribe the test of inability to read and write a letter 
are: India (including Burma), Ceylon and the British Malaya—all under 
the control of the British. Nowhere else is this test applied. 

Writing about India, the Bulletin observes: “As between the 
illiteracy rates published for the United States and those for India, the 
latter are undoubtedly more reliable. The definition of literacy in India 
sets a higher standard and in its very nature requires a more careful 
application.” ® 

Even as far back as 1901, the standard of attainment for literacy in 
India was somewhat higher compared to that in some other parts of 
the British Empire. This can be seen from the following statement 
appearing in the Census of the British Empire, 1901: “The very low 
jiroportion of persons in the Indian Empire returned as able to read 
and write, although doubtless mainly due to a real lack of education, 
is also to a slight extent due to somewhat higher standard that was 
required there as comiiarcd with some other parts of the Empire.” 

According to the figures supplied in the Bulletin on ‘ Illiteracy ’ 
referred to above, among the several parts of the British Empire for 
which percentages of illiteracy are given therein, India shows the highest 
percentage. The only part of the Empire that comes nearer to India is 
that tract of South Africa which is inhabited by the Bantus. The Indian 
figure is 90.5 (for ages above 10)" and the Bantu figure stands at 90.3 
(all ages). If the figures are reduced to a common basis, the Bantu 
figure of illiteracy will be substantially lower than the one for India. 

The Fourteenth Census of U.S.A. (1920), Vol. II, Population, gives 
not only the definition of ‘ illiteracy ’ as laid down for the Census, but 
it makes a significant observation as to the meaning of the figures and 
their value to the nation: “Illiteracy, as defined by the Census Bureau, 
signifies inability to write in any language, regardless of ability to read. 


9. ibid., p. 3. 


10. p. Iv. 


. The Bulletin, p. 36. 
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... In general, the illiterate population as shown by the Census figures 
should be understood as comprising only those persons who have had 
no education whatever. Thus the statistics do not show directly or 
definitely the proportion of population which may be termed illiterate 
when the word is used to imply lack of ability to read and write witli a 
reasonable degree of facility; but they do afford a fairly reliable measure 
of the effect of the improvement in the educational opportunities from 
decade to decade.” 

The Bulletin on ' Illiteracy ’ referred to above makes the following 
interesting observations on the value of statistics of illiteracy: ‘'Illiteracy 
statistics form one of the several indices used in the science of demo¬ 
graphy to measure roughly the degree of a people's culture. I'hey 
indicate to a considerable extent the effectiveness of its school system, 
the pride wdiich the race in c|uestion takes in its language and literature, 
and its determination to open to all its citizenry the medium of written 
communication. They reflect the national attitude towards the 
education of women, indigenous peoples, and minority groups; the 
enforcement of compulsory education laws; and the general progress of 
educational policies. They arc of use to the administrator in formulating 
policies of government. They are in a definite sense an indication of a 
country’s financial and economic status. They arc a valuable supple¬ 
ment to the more detailed and more frequently gathered statistics of 
education published annually or biennially by most countries.” 

Whether India should adopt a Census definition of ‘ literacy ’ which 
is stricter than what obtains in most of the countries of the world is a 
question for India to decide. Flowever, when India is compared with 
other nations of the world from the point of view of literacy and its 
progress from decade to decade, the fact that the Indian definition is far 
stricter should not be lost sight of. 

The first systematic Population Census of India was taken in 1881 
and this was followed subsequently by a regular decennial enumeration. 
Although as already stated the Census Literacy Statistics after 1911 
cannot strictly be compared with those for previous years, a rougli com¬ 
parison could certainly be made. The following statement will show 
the rate of progress of literacy in India: 


Year 

Percentage of Literacy 

1881 

3.5 

1891 

4.6 

1901 

5.3 

1911 

5.9 

1921 

7.3 

1931 

8.0 


12. p. 1145. 13- p- »• 

14. The figures are for all persons of all ages and they relate to the whole of the 
Indian Empire (including Burma). 
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concerned. The percentage of literacy in India in 1921 was about 7; in 
1931 it was 8. 

Many and varied arc the causes which are responsible for this 
extremely sad state of mass education as revealed by the very low 
percentage of literacy. Of them financial difiiculty is, no doubt, the 
most formidable one. More literates means more children in schools 
which in its turn requires more money to be spent on them. It is 
not, however, pro^xised to discuss here this financial aspect of the 
c]uestion. It will serve no useful purpose to present schemes and make 
suggestions involving vast additional expenditure which the provincial 
governments are not in a position to undertake at least in the near 
future. Besides, the anxiety of these governments to spend as much 
more on education as possible, is so keen that they hardly require to be 
told to be more liberal in educational expenditure. 

It is, however, intended to analyse critically the present internal 
organisation of the Primary School System with a view to ascertaining 
its defects which prevent the system from yielding a larger output of 
literates. 

To understand the situation correctly it is necessary to ascertain llu: 
number of new literates added to the population during the decade 
1921-31. This number will represent the output of literates from the 
primary schools during the decade. For it is well known that there 
are hardly any extra-school agencies which produce literates in India; 
and if there be some, their contribution is insignificant. The next step 
will be to ascertain what section of pupils attending tlic primary schools 
during the decade covers this number of new literates added to the 
population during that decade. The system of primary education in 
India throughout the provinces is, on the whole, more or less uniform 
in its internal organisation. This being so, it would be reasonably 
expected that the Census literacy standard would be attained by those 
pupils who could attend a minimum course culminating in the com¬ 
pletion of a particular class of the primary school course. 

From the Annual Educational Reports for British India as well as for 
the Provinces, it is possible to find out the number of pupils on the rolls 
of each of the primary classes during the decade. A certain proportion of 
this number will represent pupils who may be taken to have completed 
the course of that particular class. If the number of pupils completing 
the course of a particular primary class during the decade is found to 
be approximately equal to the number of new literates added to the 
population during the decade, then it can be reasonably assumed that 
the completion of that particular class is the minimum requirement for 
attaining literacy as judged by the Census standard. 

If a numerical measure of the lUccess of the primary schools in 
point of their capacity to produce new literates is thus obtained, it would 

7 
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be possible to find out why more pupils do not reach that stage and 
what measures it would be necessary to adopt to make them reach that 
stage, so that the rate of progress of literacy may be accelerated. 

III. SCHOOLS AND LITERACY; BRITISH INDIA 

One important fact must be taken into account in the investigation 
of the correlation between the literacy statistics of the Census and the 
Educational statistics of Jkitish India, namely, that till recently, Burma 
formecl a part of British India. It should be noted, howeser, that 
Burma s literacy problem is somewhat peculiar. Burma led all the 
Provinces of India in literacy. Burma’s percentage of literacy in 1931 
was 31.3, while that of Britisli India was oidy'8.2. Again, primary 
schools in Burma conducted under the Government systern of education 
contribute only a small proportion of the literates produced in Burma 
the monastic scluxils being the main agencies for their production. 

Now that Burma has been separated from British India the 1941 
Census literacy statistics of British India will exclude those of Burma 
It would therefore, be of interest to examine the earlier Census statistics 
lor British India (excluding Burma): 


Population (in lakhs) 



j 1911 

1921 

1931 

1. British India (including Burma) ..| 2443 ' 

2. Burma j | ! 147 

3. British India (excluding Burma) .. | 2322 j 2338 ' 2568 

ill 

1 Literates (in lakhs) 

i 1911 1921 1931 

1. British India (including Burma) 

2. Burma 

3. British India (excluding Burma) 

153 

27 

126 

185 

37 

148 

225 

46 

179 


Percentage of Literacy 
(all age.s) 

1911 I 1921 1 1931 

1 . British India (including Burma) 

2. Burma 

3. British India (excluding Bu^llia) 

6.2 

22.3 

5.4 

7.6 

28.0 

6.3 

8.2 

31.3 

6.9 
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It will be seen from the foregoing table that in 1931, British India 
(excluding Burma) had 6.9 per cent Jiteracy, although the inclusion of 
Burma raised the percentage to 8.2. With Burma, British India had 
6.9 per cent lileiacy in about 1915; without Burma tliat figure was 
reached in 19al. India had thus an apparent aehaiitage of about 15 
years’ progress simply because Burma happened to be linked with it in 
point of literacy statistics. 

Burma thus holds a peculiar position in literacy. In trying to 
correlate Census and Educational figures for British India so far as 
literacy is concerned, Burma must be e.xcluded, in order to eliminate 
the number of literates produced by the extra-dcpartinental agencies 
which Burma has in great numbers in its monastic schools. 

It is necessary to find out how many new literates were added 
during the decade 1921-31 in British India (excluding Burma). There 
were in 1921 in Briti.sh India (excluding Burma) 148 lakhs of literate 
persons of all ages. Their number rose in 1931 to 179 laklis. d'hus, 
there was an increase of 31 lakhs of literates during the decade. But 
this number is the net increa.sc. The gross increase must be far greater. 
From the 148 lakhs of literates of 1921, some must liave died during 
the decade. The death-rate among literates of all ages comes to about 
23 per cent during a period of ten years.'" Out of 148 lakhs of literates 
recorded in 1921, 23 per cent, i.c. about 34 lakhs, must have died, tlieir 
places being taken up by the new literates produced during the 
decade. The output of new literates iluring the decade 'must, 
therefore, have been 65 (31-1-34) lakhs. During the ten years of tlie 
decade 1921-31, the actual number of new literates produced must have 
been greater than 65 lakhs, to allow for deaths among them. Taking 
5 per cent as the death-rate during a decade among the new literates, 
and applying that rate to the number (65 lakhs), the actual number of 
new literates produced during the decade 1921-31 would be about 68 
lakhs.'^ 

It thus appears that during the decade 1921-31, British India proper 
produced about 68 lakhs of new literates. As there were hardly any 
extra-school agencies producing literates, it may be assutned that almost 
all of the 68 lakhs of new literates w’ere the product of the {trimary 
schools. 

It is seen that out of the 68 lakhs of new literates produced during 
the decade 1921-31, about 34 lakhs had to fill up the i^ap.s caused by 
deaths among the literates of 1921 and about 3 laklis of the new Htcrates 
died during the decade. Thus death alone claimed 37 lakhs. Morc- 

15. Vide Appendix B. lO. ibid. 

17. In some of the calculations made hiiherro to correlate Census with Fducational 
statistics, the dcath*rate factor is either neglected or not properly accounted for {vide 
Appendix C). 
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over, owing to the natural growth of the population during the decade 
which is not less than 10 per cent, about 15 lakhs of the new literates 
were required to keep up in 1931 tlie literacy percentage of 1921. Thus 
52 out of 68 lakhs of new literates, or nearly 76 per cent of them, w'cre 
as good as lost, so far as the actual percentage increase of literates was 
concerned, owing to the very high death and birth rates prevailing in 
this country. 

In countries like England and others where the birth and death 
rates are lower, the corresponding percentage of new literates required 
to meet the deficiencies due to deatJis and births is comparatively smaller 
than that in India. The peculiar circumstance of our country over 
which the educational system has no control, and whereby a very large 
number of new literates is reciuired merely to fill up the gaps, is 
responsible, not to a small extent, for the slow growth of literacy from 
decade to decade, ajiart from olher causes which may be within the 
control of the educational administration. 

The question of literacy statistics presented in the Census Reports 
lias been dealt with. Now the Educational Reports may be scanned 
and conclusions about literacy statistics dcducible from them be 
presented. 

It is possible to get from tiic Educational Reports—both for India 
and for the Provinces—the number of pupils who were on the rolls of 
a particular class or standard of tlic primary schools at the end of each 
educational year, i.e. on March 31 st. If it is found that the number of 
})upils who have completed a particular class or standard (calculating 
backwards from liigher to lower classes) during the ten years 1922-3i, 
comes to about 68 lakhs which, as it is seen, must have been the total 
number of new literates produced during the decade to give us the 
actual number of literates recorded in the 1931 Census, it may reasonably 
be assumed that the completion of that particular class or standard gives 
literacy as laid down in the Census definition. 

Various opinions are expressed regarding the class, the completion 
of which gives literacy, as defined for Census purposes. Some hold that 
the completion of the 5th year class of a primary course gives literacy. 
Others, and their number is large, consider that the completion of the 
4th year class gives literacy; while a few are of the opinion that the 
completion of the 3rd year course gives literacy.’** 

From the Educational Reports it is possible to ascertain the number 
of pupils on the rolls of each of the primary school classes during each 
year and the total number for that class in a decade. But this total 
number represents the gross figure of pupils whose names were on rolls 
at the end of each official school year, i.e. on the 31st of March. It is 
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well known that owing to retardation or stagnation, a good many pnpils 
have to repeat attendance in a class for a year or more. The names of 
such pupils will be found two or three years in succession in the same 
class and thus the total number of pupils found to be on the rolls of a 
class during a decade would include ‘ repeaters \ The total number is, 
therefore, the gross number and it is only by eliminating the ' repeaters ’ 
that it is possible to get the net number of pupils who have been on the 
rolls in a particular class for one year only. This number is, therefore, 
the proper number of individual jmpils which can be taken for finding 
out a correlation between Census and Educational statistics. This 
important factor of ‘ repeaters ’ does not seem to have been considered 
in some of the calculations that have been matle for correlating the 
Census and Educational statistics.^'* 

It is not easy to ascertain the proportion of ‘repeaters’ in llie total 
number of pupils on rolls of a particular class during the period of ten 
years, because the Educational Reports for the years 1922-31 for British 
India do not contain this information. 

It is, hoveever, possible to get an aj'^proximate number of pufuls who 
are promoted from a particular class to a higher class in each of the 
ten years of the decade. This number of promoted pupils will obviously 
exclude the 'repeaters’; for the name of a pupil who is once promoted 
is never repeated on the roll of the class from which he is |)romoted to 
the next higher class. Again, the number of promoted pupils is 
approximately equal to the number of pupils who have completed 
successfully the course of that class. But even this number of promoted 
pupils for the whole of British India or for all the Provinces cannot be 
obtained directly, because such figures are not available. Tlie only 
Educational Reports which give this information are the Annual Reports 
of the D.P.I., Bombay. And thus the only way by which to arrive at 
the number of promoted pupils from a particular class is to find out 
the percentage of promoted pupils in the Bombay schools and then to 
apply it to the figures for British India. 

This may not be the best method; but it is the only method possible. 
Bombay is considered to have a good system of primary education com¬ 
pared to most other Provinces, especially in its high percentage of pupils 
going up from class to class. Hence the application of the Bombay 
percentages of promoted pupils will not lead to over-estimates. 

In order to ascertain the number of literates sent out by schools 
during the inter-censal period (1921 to 1931), let it be assumed that the 
literates produced by schools in 1921 were counted in the Census of 
that year. The first year for counting new literates will, therefore, be 
1922. Just as in 1921, so in 1931 also, the literates produced in that year 
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(1931) arc assumed to have been counted in the 1931 Census. On these 
assumptions the ten years from 1922 to 1931 arc taken for the purposes 
of the following calculations based on Bombay figures: 


Class 

Total number of 
pupils on roll, 
1922-31 
(000) 

Total number of 
pupils promoted, 
1922-31 
(000) 

2nd Year Class (called I Std.) 

3rd Year Class (called II Std.) 
4th Year Class (called III Std ) 
5th Year Class (called IV Std.) 

1 1716 

1460 

1148 

922 

1017 (59%) 
831 (57%) 
663 (58%) 
478 (52%) 


In the above statement it is seen that the percentage of pupils 
promoted from the 4tli year to the 5th year class is 58. This may now 
be applied to the British Indian figures (excluding Burma). In the 
British Indian Provinces (excluding Burma) there were, in the period 
1922ol, 73,28,000 pupils on the roll in the 4th year class. On the above 
basis, the number of promoted pupils comes to 42,50,0(X). 

Thus, if the completion of the 4th year class was necessary for the 
acquisition of Census literacy, there would have been only 43 lakhs of 
new literates produced by the schools during the decade. It is well 
known that there were hardly any other agencies than schools which 
could produce literates. And yet, as lias already been shown, the Census 
figures postulate the number of new literates to be about 68 lakhs. The 
divergence between the two figures is so great that the assumption, viz. 
that the completion of the 4th year class is necessary for the acquisition 
of literacy, is not justified by the Census figures. 

If no correlation is established by taking the figures of the 4th year 
class, there is no need to consider the figures of the 5th vear class at all. 
However, for the sake of confirmation of this statement, it may be stated 
that in British India (excluding Burma) there were on the rolls of 
the 5th vear class 41.57,000 pupils. Assuming that there were no 
repeaters ’ at all and that every pupil who was on the roll of the 5th 
year class became literate, it is found that this number (41,57,000) is far 
below 68 lakhs given by the Census figures. We need not, therefore, 
consider at all tlie suggestion that the completion of the 5th year class 
is necessary for the acquisition of literacy. 

One has, therefore, to go below the 4th year class and take the 
figures of the 3rd vear class for finding out whether anv correlation 
exists between the Census and the Educational figures of literacy. 


50 . Vide Appendix D(ii). 
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It is seen from the statement given above that in Bombay, during 
the decade 1922 to 1931, 57 per cent of the total number of the pupils 
in the 3rd year class were found fit for promotion to the 4lh year class. 
The total number of pupils in the 3rd year class in schools in British 
India (excluding Burma) was 1,08,69,000, 57 per cent of this number 
comes to about 62 lakhs. It has already been seen that the Census 
figures show a total output of 68 lakhs of new literates during the 
decade 1922-31. The figures are so close that it may be safely stated 
that there exists a very close correlation between the Census and the 
Educational figures, if it is assumed tliat the completion of the 3rd year 
class gives literacy according to the Census standard. 

To make sure of the above assumption, it would be desirable to 
examine similarly the figures for the 2nd year class. In l?ritish India 
(excluding Burma) there were about 150 lakhs of pupils on the rolls of 
the 2nd year class during the years 1922 to 1931. Applying the Bombay 
percentage of promoted pupils which is 59, it is found that out of the 
150 lakhs of pupils, 89 lakhs were promoted during the decade. This 
number (89 lakhs) is far greater tlian the number of new literates (68 
lakhs) yielded by the Census figures, and hence it is not necessary to 
go below tlie 3rd year class for determining tlic class that gives literacy 
as reciuircd by the Census standard. 

The following table gives a summary of the above discussion: 

British India (excluding Burma) 


(in lakhs) 



1 ! 

: Pupils on roll j 
j during the cle- i 
: caJe 1922-31 1 


1 Number of new 

Class 

Pupils literates yielded 

promoted by the Census 

figures 

1 

5th year 

42 ^ 

22 *1 

j 

1 68 

4th year 

73 

43 1 

3rd year 

109 

62 j 

1 

2 nd year 

150 

89 J 



A glance at the above table shows that the only figure of promoted 
pupils which is nearest to the figure of new literates deduced from tlie 
Census statistics is the one (62 lakhs) representing jnipils who liad 
completed the 3rd year class. Other assumptions, viz. the completion 
of the 5th year class or the 4th year class being necessary for the acquisi¬ 
tion of Census literacy, are not borne out by the above investigation. 

The method adopted above is on the lines of those adopted by other 
writers for correlating the Literacy and Educational statistic. The 
calculations are only indicative. They need not be taken to interpret 
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the situation too literally. They indicate that the Census literacy is 
attained not only by persons who have completed the 4th and 5th year 
classes, but also by a large number of those who have not gone up 

beyond the 3rd year class in schools. This will be clear from the fact 

tliat in the above calculations the number of persons who have com¬ 
pleted the 3rd year class but not the 4th year class is more or less the 
same as tliat required to make up the Census figure of new literates in 
addition to that of per.sons who have completed the 4th year class. It 
may, therefore, be reasonably assumed that the completion of the 3rd 
year class is the minimum necessary for the acquisition of literacy as 
required by the Census standard. 

IV. SCHOOLS AND LITERACY: THE PROVINCES 

In the preceding chapter it has been shown that in British India as 
a whole the Census standard of literacy is acquired by a pupil if he is 

able to complete the course of the third year primary class. The calcula¬ 

tions made were based mainly on the percentages of pupils promoted 
to pupils ‘ on roll ’. The systems of Primary Education in the various 
Indian Provinces differ from one another in certain respects. The 
number of classes in primary schools and the length of the primary 
course vary from Province to Province. The following table shows the 
number of classes in primary schools in different Provinces during the 
decade 1922-31;-' 


Number of Classes in Primary Schools by Provinces 


Province 

Lower Elementary 
Schools 

Higher Elementary 
Schools 

Madra-^ 

5 

8 (5-f3) 

B imba v 

5* 

8 (54-3) 

Be igal 

3* 

5 (34-2) 

U.P. 

3* 

5 (34-*') 

B. & O. 

3 

5 (3-f2) 

Punj lb 


4 

C.P. 


4 

Assam 

Burma 

2 

2 * . 

4 (2-P2) 

4 (24-2) 


The table shows that Bombay and Madras have a continuous 
minimum primary course of five years. The length of such a course in 
Bengal, U.P. and B. & O. is the same; but these three Provinces have 


21 . Hartog Commiitee Report, p. ^ 6 . 

• In these Provinces tlie lowest class is stvled as 
classes as I, 1 ], etc. 


‘ Infants * and the remaining 
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also a lower stage of three years. In these Provinces there are several 
primary schools which teach only the first three years' course. The 
difference between Bombay and Madras on the one hand, and Bengal, 
U.P. and B. &. O. on the other, is that the former Provinces have one 
continuous stage of five years, and if there is only one teacher in a 
primary school, he will have usually to teach five classes; while in the 
latter Provinces, a teacher in a one-teacher primary school has, in most 
cases, to teach three classes only. There is also anotlier type of school 
where over and above the course for three years there is an additional 
course of two years. In the Punjab and C.P. the primary course is a 
continuous one of four years and if there is a single teacher in charge 
of a school he has usually to teach four classes. In the C.P. it appears 
that a one-teacher school has three classes also. Like Bombay and 
Madras, these two Provinces had, some years ago, a continuous course 
of five years; but they changed it into a four years' continuous course. 
In the case of Assam and Burma, the four-year primary course is again 
divided into two stages of two years each, but details regarding the 
division are not easily available. 

These differences in the structure of the primary course of instruction 
have, no doubt, influenced the progress of literacy attaijuxl by each 
Province. It would be desirable to take into account these differences 
in establishing a correlation between the Educational and Census 
statistics of literacy in the case of each Province taken separately. 

A somewhat detailed enejuiry into the correlation between the 
Census and Educational statistics in various Provinces may now be made 
in the light of figures given in Statements A, B and C: 

STATEMENT A 

Showing the number (in thousands) of new literates produced 
during the decade 1921 to 1931 


Province 

H) 

^ Literates in 1921 

w Literates in 1931 

2 Increase in lite- 
rates (Col 3 — 2 ) 

Deaths among 
lite^ate^ of 1921 at 
w 23 per cent for the 
decade 

£ 

o.c> + 

a- 'JZ 

2— go 

0) 0) 

k ^ 

? c 2 

oj cl 

t: a 

(6) 

O G. bteo i 0^ 
lI .c c cr. ■- -c ^ 
o. - ‘4; 

£ 

o r CL ot: ^ 

( 7 ) 

Madras 

3622 

4319 

697 

833 

1530 

1611 

Bombay 

1646 

2003 

357 

379 

736 

775 

Bengal 

4255 

4694 

439 

979 

1418 

1493 

U.P. 

1689 

2260 

571 

388 

959 

1 1009 

B. & O. 

1586 

1.04 

118 

365 

483 j 

508 

C.P. 

633 

868 

235 

146 

381 1 

1 401 

Punjab 

833 

1248 

415 

192 

607 j 

1 

639 
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STATEMENT B 


Showing the number (in thousands) of promoted pupils during the 
decade 1921 to 1931 from the (1) 3rd year class and 
(2) 4th year class 



From 

3r(l Year Class 

Fioni lih Year Class 

Province 

PijpiLs on 1 
from 1922 
1931 

oil ! Pupils promot(‘d 1 Pujtils on roll 
to jto 1 he higher « lus.s| fi oin 1922 to 

1 at 57% of Col 2 } 1931 

Pupils promoted 
to t hehiuherclass 
at 58% of Col. 4 

ti) 

(2) 

i (3) 

(B 

(5) 

Madras ..i 

2943 

! 

! 1678 

2225 

1291 

Bombay ..! 

1460 

1 832 

1148 

666 

Bengal . . i 

2274 

! 1296 

1063 

617 

u.p. 

1354 

^ 772 

980 

568 

B &. 0. ..j 

1155 

: 658 

578 

335 

C.P. 

594 

; 339 

499 i 

289 

Punjab . .; 

986 

562 

' 774 

449 


STATEMENT C 

Ghnng the summary of Statements A and B (in thousands) 


Province 

N (' w litoral es p i-o- 
duced during the 
decade 1921-31 
(Census ligures) 

Now liferatos pro- 
dticed if 3 rd year 
class givf's literacy 
( 1921 - 31 ) 

Now literates pro¬ 
duced if 4 th year 
class gives literacy 
( 1921 - 31 ) 

Madras 


1611 

1678 

1291 

B imbay 

,. 

775 

832 

666 

Bengal 

,, 

1493 1 

1296 

617 

u.p. 

,. 

1009 

772 1 

568 

B. & 0. 

1 

508 

658 : 

335 

C.P. 

,, 1 

401 i 

339 1 

289 

Punjab 

. .; 

639 i 

562 1 

449 


Statement A.—Shows the number of new literates produced in 
each Province during the decade 1921-31, on the assumption that 23% 
of the old iitcrates die during the decade and a further 5% of the new' 
literates die during the same period. 

Statement B.-—Shows the number of new literates produced by 
schools during the ten years 1922-31, in each Province: (1) on the 
assumption that the completion of the 3rd year class gives literacy and 
(2) on the assumption that completion of the dth year class gives literacy. 
In determining the number fit for promotion to a higher class, the 
percentages adopted are 57 and 58 respectively, on the analogy of the 
figures calculated for Bombay. 
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Statement C.— Shows in a comparative form the results of State¬ 
ments A and B. 


BOMBAY 

It is seen from Statement C tluit, taking the completion of the 4;h 
year class as necessary for the acquisition of Census literacy, only 6.66.000 
persons would have attained literacy. In order to account for tlie 
difference of 1,09,000 (7,75,0(X)•—6,66,000) between the new literates 
given by the Census figures and those from the 4th year cla.ss, some of 
those who have completed the .3rd year class, but not the 4th year class, 
hav'e to be included among the Census literates. I'he number of pupils 
who have completed the 3rd year but not the 4th year class during the 
decade comes to 1,66,000 (8,32,0(X) —6,66,000). It is thus seen th.it not 
only all {lupils who complete the 4th year class, but 66 per cent of those 
who comidete the 3rd year class but not the 4th year class, have attained 
literacy as required by the Census standard. 

The contention that in Bombay a certain proportion of the literates 
recorded in the Census had gone up only to the 3rd year class 
is further supported by another set of figures. The 1921 Bombay 
Census Report shows 79,000 literate persons between the ages 5-10. 
These very young literates almost without exception must be ch'ldrcn 
attending primary schools at the time of the Ccn.sns. The D.P.I.’s 
Report for the year 1920-21 gives figures of pupils in the age-group 5-10 
reading in several school cla.sscs about two months after the Census date. 
The figures are as follows: 


1st Year 

2nd Year 

! 3rd Year 

4th Year 

j 

i 5th Year 

Class 

Class 

CItss 

Class 

Cla.ss 

(Infants Std.) 

(I Std.) 

i 

(II Std.) 

(III Std.) 

j and above 

2,82,000 

1 ,01,000 

65,000 1 

1 

37,000 

I 

16,000 


These figures show that the literates (79,000) enumerated in the 
Census can be accounted for if we take all pupils in the 4th year class 
and above (53,000) and 26,000 from those not reading in these classes. 
It is not probable that a fair number of these could have been from the 
pupils who have left the school earlier in the previous decade. Almost 
the whole number, therefore, must be taken to have been contributed 
by pupils of that age-group (5-10) actually reading in the lower classes 
in 1921. Naturally it must be assumed that they come from the 3rd 
year rather than from the 2nd year class. The total number of pupils 
in the 3rd year class of ages 5 to 10 as given above was 65,000, and 26.000 
of them gives a percentage of 40. This means that in the year 1921, 40 
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per cent of the pupils in the 3rd year class and between ages 5 and 10 
were actually counted as literates by the Census enumerators. The total 
number of pupils in the 3rd year class above 10 years of age in 1921 
was 63,(X)0. If 40 per cent of the very young children between 5 and 10 
years of age are counted as literates by the Census enumerators, it is 
quite probable that they would take a larger proportion as literates from 
those of ages 10 and over; and therefore the percentage of pupils read¬ 
ing in the 3rd year class taken as literates by. the Census enumerators 
must be much larger. 

The Census figures of 1921, therefore, very clearly show that in 
Bombay not only all pupils reading in the 4th year class were recorded 
as literates, but a substantial proportion from the 3rd year class was 
also counteil as such. It follows that even in Bombay where literacy 
is acquired at a little later stage tlian in other Provinces, a substantial 
number of those who complete the 3rd year class but not the 4tb year 
class are recorded as literates by the Census enumerators. 

MADRAS 

Fiom the Statement B it is seen that the Madras figures show a 
close correlation between the Census and Educational statistics of literacy 
on the assum[)tion that the completion of the 3rd year class gives literacy 
within the meaning of the Census definition. The respective figures 
stand in the proportion of 16 ; 17, on the assumption that the average 
percentage of puj)ils found fit for promotion to the higher class is the 
same as that obtained in Bombay, i.e. 57. If this percentage is lower 
in Madras, then even some of the 2nd year class pupils would be found 
among the Census literates. If it is higher, tlie class giving literacy 
will be somewhere between the 3rd and 4th year classes. In the Census 
year 1931, there were 2,53,000 literates of ages 5 to 10 in Madras. The 
total number of pupils in the same age-group and reading in the 3rd 
year class and above was 2,23,000. In order to cover all literates of 
5-10 given in the Census Report not only all pupils reading in the 3rd 
year class must have been taken as literates, but nearly 10 per cent of 
those in the 2nd year class. 

BENGAL 

Bengal presents a typical case in most respects. A glance at the 
Bengal figures {vide Statement A) shows that the question of taking 
the 4th year class pupils for purpo.ses of determining the minimum class 
that gives literacy need not be considered at all. For, while the Census 
figures reveal that the number of new literates added in the decade 
w'as 14,93.000. the total number of pupils in the 4th year class during 
the decade (1922-31) was only 10,6.3.000. It is, therefore, necessary to 
take the 3rd year class figures to find out a correlation between the 
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Census and Educational figures. Assuming tliat 57 per cent of die 
total pupils in the 3rd year class arc Rt for promotion, the number of 
such pupils would come to lo lakhs, while the number of new literates 
is 15 lakhs. The correlation, although not unsatisfactory, is not e\uite 
good. Two conclusions follow from this. Either Bengal has a higlier 
percentage of 3rd year class pupils promoted to tire higher class than 
in Bombay or the Census enumerators have taken as literates not only 
those completing the 3rd year class, but even many who iiave com¬ 
pleted the 2nd year class only. Which of die two conclusions is nearer 
the truth cannot be dchnitcly ascertained in the absence of the know¬ 
ledge of the precise percentage of pupils promoted from tlie 3rd year 
to the 4th year class in Bengal. 

This feature revealed by the Bengal figures, viz. that literacy is 
attained in the 3rd year class is not fortuitous. It is due, probably, to 
the fact that in Bengal, unlike Bomliay and Madras, the primary school 
system is divided into two stages—one, lower, comprising the first tlirec 
classes and the other, upper, comprising the next two classes. There 
is a large number of lower primary schools in that Province teaching 
the first three classes only. Nearly 50 per cent of the |)upils reading 
in the 3rd year class leave school for good. 

This fact, viz. that in a large number of schools a three-year course 
is looked upon as a complete unit of education, would appear to 
influence the teaching in these schools to such an exient lliat large 
numbers of pupils wdio leave them without ever attending a further 
course, do really complete the 3rd year class, acquire literacy as 
prescribed by the Census standard and figure so in the Census Records. 

This particular organization of the primary system seems to have 
been responsible for the phenomenon that from 1911 to 1931 Bengal 
has recorded the highest percentage of literacy among all tlic major 
Provinces of India. For there do not seem to be any other features, 
either of the course of primary education or of its organization, of the 
birth-rate or death-rate, to account for this continuous lead of Bengal 
over the other Provinces. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

In this Province, as in the case of Bengal, the question of the 
completion of the 4th year class being necessary for the acquisition of 
literacy does not arise. The total number of pupils reading in the 4th 
year class as shown on the rolls during the decade 1922-31 was 9,80,0()(); 
while the estimated number of new literates produced during tlie decade 
in the Province was 10,09,000. It is seen from Statement B tliat apply¬ 
ing the Bombay percentage of promotions to tlie 3rd year class, the 
number of promoted pupils from that class is 7,72,000, which, as is seen, 
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is rather too low to establish a reasonable correlation with the estimated 
figure of literates (10,09,000) from the Census data. 

The phenomenon is thus analogous to that of Bengal, and as in 
Bcjigal it may be due to two causes; (1) the ])erccntagc of promoted 
pupils from the 3rd year class may be far greater m U.P. than m 
Bombay or (2) the Census literacy standard is attained by many pupils 
who complete the 2nd year class. 1 here is reason to believe that the 
first of these causes is the more plausible of the two. 

Mr. S. N. Cliaturvcdi, in his admirable book—“An Educational 
Survey of a District (Etawah in U.P.)—gives the examination results 
of boys scliools in Etawah for 1928." I'lie total number covered by the 
encjuiry was about 20,000. In the 3rd year class, out of 2,593 pupils 
on roll, 2,142 jiassed, giving a percentage of 82 while the percentage 
for the same year for the whole of the Bombay Presidency was 63. If 
it is assumed that the Etawah District represents a fair sample for the 
whole of U.P. and further, that the percentage for 1928 is approximately 
the same loi the decade 1922-al, it will be seen that the number of 
promotions from the 3rd year class is far larger and approximates the 
estimated number of literates from tlie Census data, 'ilie number of 
pupils in the 3rd year class in U.P. during the decade was 13,54,000, 
82 jier cent of this is 11,10,000; while the Census figures give the number 
of new literates as 10,09,000. The correlation is good. Anyhow, as in 
Bengal, so in U.P., it can safely be said that the Census literacy is 
attained by pupils completing the 3rd year class; and the remarks about 
the thiec-year class schools and their utility in the matter of promoting 
literacy made in regard to Bengal aiiply miitatis mutandis to U.P. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 

A glance at Statement B shows that the case of Bihar and Orissa 
is somewhat like that of Bombay. I’hc figures of literates deduced from 
the 4th year class pupils (3,35,000) is low enough if compared to tiie 
number of Census literates (5,08,000). On the other liand, the number 
of pupils ])rornoted from tlie 3rd year class (6,58.000), on the basis of 
the Bombay percentage, is far higher than the Census figure of new 
literates. As Bihar and Orissa shares with Bengal and U.P. a three- 
year class syi^stem of lower primary stage, one would expect the Bihar 
and Orissa figures to be on the lines of those of Bengal and U.P. But 
actually they are not so. 

It is suggested above that the peculiar organization of primary 
education of Bengal and U.P. succeeds in turning out a larger percentage 
of promotions from the 3rd year class or a larger number of literates. 
The Bihar and Orissa system being analogous, the number of those 
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promoted from the 3id year class or the number of new literates turned 
out from tliat class ought to be larger than the figure given above 
(6,58,000) on the basis of the Bombay percentage. Under the circum¬ 
stances, if it can be proved tliat the percentage of promotions in Bihar 
and Orissa primary schools is rather low compared to Bengal and U.P., 
and even compared to Bombay, it may be reasonably concluded that 
there are some factors in the Bihar and Orissa system wliich make its 
working less efficient. As it is, there is sufficient evidence to show 
that tlie percentage of promotions in Bihar and Orissa, not only from 
the 3rd year class, but in all probability of pupils from other classes 
also, is substantially lower than in Bombay. 'Ihe D.P.l.’s Report for 
Bihar and Orissa for the years 1922-27 says*' that in Chota-N;igpur, 
out of the 91,000 pupils in the first class, 61 per cent were ‘ rcjicaters 
34 per cent for two or more years, and 27 per cent for more than a 
year. This appears to show that the promotions from tliat class must 
be smaller than in Bombay. In the Hartog Committee Report it is 
stated that in Bihar (i.e. Ihhar and Orissa) only 57,000 pupils out of 
1,25,000 passed from the 3rd year class, giving a percentage of 46. 
Applying this percentage to the number of pupils (11,55,000) on the 
roll of the 3rd year class in 1922-31, the figure of passes or promoted 
pupils from that class comes to 5,31,000 as against 5,()8,000 new literates 
given by die Census data. 

C.P. AND THE PUNJAB 

The cases of the C.P. and the Punjab in which for some years past 
the primary school course has been brought down from five years to 
one of four years may now be considered. This four years’ course is a 
continuous course without any further division into lower and higher 
stages. In both of these Provinces a glance at Statement B shows that 
the Census figures of new literates exceed the figures of literates yielded 
by calculations based on the 3rd year class. In the Punjab the number 
of promotions from the 3rd year class on the basis of the Bombay 
percentage is seen from Statement B to be 5,62,000, which is smaller 
than the estimated number of new literates from Census figures by 
77,000. One speciality of the Punjab during this decade was an attempt 
at promotion of literacy among the adult illiterates. This effort is said 
to have produced 30,000 new adult literates during the decade. It is 
thus seen that the real difference between the number of Census Literates 
and the number promoted from the 3rd year class is so small that for 
such calculations it can be neglected. 

Moreover, if in the Punjab the percentage of promoted pupils to 
the total number on rolls in the 3rd year class is greater than in Bombay, 
the difference will be almost wholly eliminated and the correlation 
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between the Census and Educational statistics will be well established 
on the basis of the 3rd year class being the class which gives literacy. 
In the absence of Educational statistics on this point, one may refer to 
the Punjab Census Report, 1931,■’ in which the writer of the Report 
assumes ()6 per cent ot the 4th year class pupils on the roll as fit to 
be styled as literates for Census purposes, 'ihe basis on which this 
calculation is made is not known. If it is assumed that the writer of 
the Census Re])ort has in view the successful completion of the 4th 
year class when he speaks of literates for Census purposes, then it may 
be taken that in his opinion the percentage of promotions from the 4th 
year class m the Punjab schools is 66. I'he Bombay percentage for this 
class IS 58 Ihe I unjab percentage is higher by 8 than that of Bombay. 
If this difference in the percentage for the 4th year class is supposed 
to hold good for promotions from the 3rd year class, the Bombav 
percentage of promotions from the 3rd year class which is 57 will have 
to be raised by about 8 to get at the approximate percentage of 
promotions from the 3rd year class in the Punjab schools. Applying 
this corrected percentage (65) to the Punjab data, it is found that the 
number of pupils promoted from the 3rd year class comes to 6,41000 
thus yielding a nearer approximation to the Census figure of literates. 

Returning to the Central Provinces, one finds that if calculations 
arc made on the assumption that the 3rd year class pupils do attain 
literacy, the figure arrived at falls short of the estimated figure of new 
Iterates from the Census data by about 62,000. The proportion 
between the two figures is 100 : 85. Two a.ssuniptions are possible to 
account for this. Either the percentage of promoted pupils from the 
3rd year class may be more than 57 or the C.P. enumerators may be¬ 
taking some of the 2nd year class pupils also as literates. There seems 
to be no iloubt that in the C.P. the Census standard of literacy is 
acquired by a larger proportion of pupils m the 3rd year class than in 
other Provinces. I'he teaching of reading and writing in the C.P. 
seems to be more effective, culminating in sending out a' laro-cr percen¬ 
tage of literates from the 3rd year class. " « i - 

A guess may be hazarded to account for this peculiarity of the 
^.P. rrom the Hartog (.ommittee Reportit is seen that in the C.P. 
die percentage of single-teacher schools is the lowest (16) amon-r all 
Provinces of India and further “the majority of the single-tc-rchcr 
schools have only three classes’?’ in spite of the generarsystem of 
lour-ycar primary school prevailing in that Province. The Punjab has 
the next lowest percentage of single-teacher schools (25), but there, tlie 
single-teacher school has four classes and not three, as in the CP It 
would, therefore, appear that in effectiveness of teaching the essential 
subjects of a primary course, a teacher with three classes to manage is 
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able to put in better work than one who has to teach four classes or 
one who is saddled with five classes. 

TRAVANCORE 

Travancore and Cochin lead all the Provinces and States of India 
in regard to literacy. In 1931 the literacy percentage in Travancore 
was 24. The literates in 1921 were 9,67,000 and in 1931, 12,18,000. 
Thus the increase was 2,51,000. Applying a death-rate of 23 per cent 
for the decade the deaths among the literates in the decade would 
number 2,22,0(X). Therefore, the number of new literates living in 1931 
would be 2,51,000 plus 2,22,000, i.e. 4,73,000, and of all the new literates 
produced during the decade, including those that died in the decade, 
would be 4,98,000. 

The total number of pupils on rolls in the 4th year class during 
the decade 1922-31 was 0,03,000.-'' Applying the stantlard jiercentage 
of 58 adopted upto now for promoted pupils, it is seen that 3,50,000 
would be found fit for promotion. The figure 3,50,000 is much less 
than 4,98,000, and hence one has to look to the 3rd year class for the 
test of literacy. The total number of pupils on the rolls of the 3rd 
year class is not available. It is, however, possible to make a rough 
estimate of the number. The Report'" gives the proportion of pupils 
in the 4th year class to the pupils in the 3rd year class as being 14.6 to 
21.1. On this basis, the total number of pupils on the roll of the 3rd 
year class during the decade 1922-31 in Travancore would be 8,70,000 
in round figures. Applying the Bombay percentage of promoted pupils, 
i.e. 57, it is seen that from the 3rd year class the literates produced 
would be 4,96,000. If the Bombay percentages of promoted pupils were 
to hold good in Travancore during the decade 1922-31, the Census 
literacy may be assumed to have been attained by those who have com¬ 
pleted the 3rd year class. 

While considering the cases of Bengal and U.P. it was observed 
that the existence of the three-year class school on a very large scale in 
those provinces has given them a cheaper and quicker agency for 
producing literates. Travancore has been at the forefront in literacy 
in India almost from the time of the first Census. It is interesting to 
enquire, therefore, whether Travancore had ever employed this cheaper 
and quicker agency of producing literates. Today, Travancore, no 
doubt, has a four-year system of primary education. Till 1895, liow- 
ever, Travancore had a lower primary course of two classes. From 
1895 the two-year lower primary stage was raised to a three-vear one 
(by inclusion of the Infants’ class at the bottom). From 1902, the 
primary school had a two-class lower primary stage and a four-year 
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upper one. The last reshuffling was done in 1909 when the primary 
school was divided into two grades—the lower grade of four classes 
and higher one of seven classes. This historical sketch of the primary 
school system in Travancore shows that till 1909, there was a class of 
lower primary school which taught only two or three classes and which 
must have been the most common type of school for the education of 
the masses in that State. 


liURMA 

Ihejiroblem of literacy in Burma is somewhat unique. Burma 
until lOa/ was a part of Itritish India and, aithougii it is now separated, 
t le stiuly of Its literacy statistics is highly interesting from many points 
ot view. 1 he system of primary education promulgated by the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma is just as it is in Jtombay. Burma stands head and 
s loulc ers above all the otlicr Indian Provinces m point of literacy. In 
dal the iierceiitage was al.3, as compared to a maximum of 10 of any 
Indian 1 rovince. Ibis high pcrccniage of lileracy in Burma is not due 
to any sound Government s)stem of iirimary education; for the 
Burmese system has all the defects of il,c Indian system as a whole' 
Noi IS the percentage of population in tlie .scliools conducted under the 
Governmeni system liigiier than, say, in Ifornbay. In 1932, for instance 
the percentage of male population of .school-going age receivimr 
in.struction 111 primary classes 1 to V was 50 for Bombay, 42 for British 
ndia and _4 for Burma, in primary sciioois recognued /ly Government. 
Piom tln.s, It wi 1 be seen that Burma ouglit to be far behind Bombay 
in literacy, if its liicracy were to lie the concern mainly of the recognised 
schools in die 1 rovince In Burma, in the decade 1922-3], the followim. 
numbers- were enrolled in the ,,rimary 3rd and 4i!, year classes in 
the recognised schools: 

'’S! •• -iy- class 

.. 4th year class 

Taking these figures and applying the usual iiercentages of 
promotions (>/ for the .srd year class and 58 for the 4th year'dass) 
the numbers obtained arc 3,00,000 for tlie 3rd year class ami 191000 
for the 4th year class, respectively. But the number of new li’terates 
added to the i)oj)ulation of Burma during the decade rnmec: tn 

ob„„, 1WIO,000 Tin. ,l„nvs .l,a, no. c*!.,. 20 lw"ncw 

literates iccorded in tlic Census could be contributed by the Burmese 
recognised primary schools. It is, therefore, of interest to enquire the 
source of the remaining 80 per cent of the new literates. 

In Burma, there is a large number of monastic schools conducted 
m temples by Buddhist monks and priests in which, from old times, a 
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large number of children has been receiving a sort of primary education 
consisting mainly of the three R s. During recent years, some of these 
monastic or tempJe schools have been brought into the oihcial system 
of primary education by aiding and recognising them. Such schools 
follow in some respects the oliicially prescribed curricula. But there 
are many monastic schools which do not conform to tlie Government 
rules and they carry on their work of teaching chiklren m their own 
way. The importance of these unrecognised monastic schools—how- 
ever imperfect they may be according to the prescril)cd standanis—can 
be realised when it is seen that the number of chikiren under instruction 
in these schools in 1934o5 was about 2,0(),{)0();’‘ while the number of 
children learning in all recognised primary schools was 2,84,()()(). I'hesc 
monastic schools are so widely spread that they reach 20,GOO out of 
32,000 villages in Ikirma, 1 he schools recognised by Government 
number about 4,500. The effect of this has been tliat lUirma was aide 
to add in the decade 192T31 new literates to the extent of about 19 lakhs 
in its population of about \ \ crore, although according to tlie usual 
calculations the recognised primary schools would have been able to 
add new literates numbering about 3 lakhs only. The indigenous 
schools are, therefore, a great asset to Burma in promoting literacy. 

The unrecognised monastic schools retain their pupils for two or 
three years, within which time they become literate according to tlie 
Census standard. They have not to pass examinations and follow a 
rigidly prescribed course of instruction consisting of the usual stajilc 
of a recognised primary school. There is no need for detaining pupils 
in the same class because of failure to pass a test; for there arc no classes, 
as the school as a whole is one class, each pupil doing his own work 
according to his ability. There may be very little ‘wastage’ because 
the schools are people’s schools and the peojile tlicmsclves send the 
children of their own accord. That is why tliese twenty thousand 
schools are able to send out such a large numlicr of literates. Tliis 
would be absolutely impossible if the usual stagnation and wastage 
factors were to operate in these schools. The situation can l;c explained 
only on one supposition, viz. that every child who enters a monastic 
school leaves it in a couple of years after attaining literacy as required 
by the Census standard. 

It has been shown above that the three-class primary schools are 
a great asset in promoting literacy as prescribed bv the Census definition. 
This is particularly so in Bengal and the Uir’tcd Prov’nces. The 
official opinion, however, about these schools seems to be different. For 
instance, the Bengal Quinquennial Report for 1927-32 says iii reference 
to these school: “In spreading literacy the lower primary schools are 
almost wholly useless.” 
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The survey of literacy statistics taken in the foregoing pages covers 
most of the Indian Provinces. Its utility has, however, been slightly 
marred by the absence of data relating to the percentage of promoted 
pupils for Provinces other than Bombay. In analysing the literacy data 
for other Provinces, tliereforc, the percentage of promotions in Bombay 
has been applied generally. Prom a strictly statistical point of view this 
IS not cjuite correct. But iii view of the fact that the Bombay percentage 
is on the whole on the upward level, there is good reason to believe that 
the application ol the Bombay percentage to the other Provinces does 
not in any way vitiate the calculations made or the conclusion reached. 

V. LAPSE INTO ILLITERACY 

In the two previous chapters an attempt was made to establish a 
correlation between tlie Census and the Educalional statistics of literacy. 
The conclusions reached were as follows: 

(1) The British Indian ligures show that the completion of the 3rd 
year class gives literacy. 

(2) In most Provinces literacy is attained with the completion of 
the 3rd year class or even earlier, and in no case does the 
completion of the 4th year class fail to impart literacy. 

In ascertaining the degree of correlation between the Census and 
Educational figures, the factor of relapse into illiteracy was not taken 
into account. In fact it was not even referred to because once this 
factor was brought into discussion there would have been no end to 
.speculation. The calculations in the previous pages are based on the 
assumption that when once a person acquires literacy as required by 
the Census standard, he retains it permanently and that he does not 
relapse into illiteracy. It has been shown that, in the case of the whole 
India, .i child who has been able to put in one year or more 
in the ord year class and has been further able to secure promotion to 
the-4th year class has attained literacy which docs not disappear later. 
In other words, the practice of reading and writing which he puts in 
during his three or more years’ stay in the school is sufficient to ensure 
for him the retention of the acquired ability to read and write. His 
literacy is thus a permanent acquisition. 

The statistical discussion in the previous pages relates to a period 
of 10 years from 1922 to 1931. A certain proportion of those acquiring 
literacy at the beginning of this period would relapse into illiteracy at 
the end, if the literacy acquired were of a fleeting nature. That this is 
not so is proved by the correlation which has been established between 
the Census and Educational statistics. 

To illustrate: The Bombay statistics show that the completion of 
the 4th year class is the surest guarantee for the acquisition of literacy 
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in the Census term of the word. So far as the 4tli year class is con¬ 
cerned, therefore, there would be absolutely no relapse to be contcni- 
plated. But if the completion of the 3rd year class is to give literacy, 
then it may be necessary to take into account the factor of relapse into 
illiteracy. On the assumption that in Bombay a pupil who completes 
the 3rd year class becomes literate in the Census term of the word, it is 
seen from Statement B that during the decade the schools produced 
8,32,(X)0 literates. The Census figures show the addition of 7,75,000 
literates. It would, therefore, follow that the difference of 57,000 
between the two rejiresents the number which, though rendered literate 
by schools, lapsed into illiteracy. Thus tlie lapse comes to about 9 per 
cent. In Madras, on the same assumption, tlie percentage of lapse into 
illiteracy would come to 4. In the case of Bengal, U.P., C.P. and the 
Punjab, if the completion of the 3rd year class were to give literacy, 
it would appear from the figures from Statement B that there would 
be no relapse whatever. If, however, the completion of the 2nd year 
class were to give literacy, there w^ould no doubt be enough scope for 
relapse into illiteracy. For Britisli India as a wliole, if the completion 
of the 3rd year class is taken as sufficient for the acquisition of literacy, 
there is no room for relapse. 

Any discussion of mass education in India is not regarded as being 
complete without a reference to lapse into illiteracy. The question may 
be considered in its tw'o-fold aspect: (1) tlie general question of wastage, 
(2) relapse into illiteracy occurring after attainment of literacy. 
Relapse means losing a capacity which has been acquired. If the 
capacity is not acquired, there can be no relapse. For instance, many 
pupils, who on the completion of the 2nd year class are able to read a 
simple book tolerably well, have ;;o/ acquired literacy as required by 
the Census standard. If such pupils were to leave school and have no 
further opportunities of perfecting their ability to read and write, they 
would certainly be classed as illiterates for the purt)ose of the Census. 
Such cases cannot, however, be regarded as being those of relapse into 
illiteracy, because sucli persons did not lose literacy after acquiring it, 
which fact is the essence of the matter. 

The first attempt at making a numerical estimate of the alleged 
‘lapse into illiteracy’ in British Indian schools was made by Sir Fienry 
Sharp in the Progress of Education in India, 1907'12.'^'^ Fie took the 
number of children in the first five classes of primary schools assuming 
that they would be aged between 5 and 10 years. Comparing the 1912 
Educational figures with those of 1911 Census figures, he calculated 
that for every thousand children of those ages 148 were at school. He 
further calculated from the 1911 Census figures that 91 per thousand 
persons between the ages of 15-20 were literates. Thus according to 
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him out of ]48 children at school only 91 became literate. Therefore, 
the lapse into illiteracy came to 39 per cent. It is unnecessary to enter 
into the merits of these calculations, because the writer himself was 
conscious of their limitations. 

It should be noted that Sir Henry Sharp took all the children in 
schools in the first five classes in a particular year and found that 61 
per cent of them were subsequently returned as literates in the Census. 
Those not so returned and numbering 39 per cent included all who 
might have left school from the 1st year class onwards. It would appear 
that most of these children must have left school after attending it for 
one or two years. Hence such children who had not acquired the 
reqifisite standard of literacy wliile at school cannot be said to have 
lapsed into illiteracy. The term ‘ lapse into illiteracy ' is used here in 
a loose sense. It would be more accurate to say that these children left 
school without attaining literacy, thus causing wastage of money and 
efforts. Rut it does not give us any indication as to whether any of 
those wlio were rendered literate in schools according to the prescribed 
standard were returned as illiterate later on. 

Anotlier attemf)t to gauge the extent of ‘ lapsing into illiteracy ’ has 
been made by Mr. K. N. Kini of Mysore in his Report on the 
Educational Survey in Mysore just to obtain an estimate of the extent 
to which people who once received some education in our primary 
.schools lapsed into illiteracy on leaving school and on entering life 
Mr. Kini undertook an intensive survey in one village in the Bangalore 
district. The village had a population of about 1.360 and it had for a 
long time three schools—one for boys, one for ghls and one for Urdu 
boys. The adults (above 18), who were found to be living in the 
village at the time of the enquiry, were subjected to a test in readmg 
and writing. The test was confined only to men and women whose 
names were found on the admission registers of the schools. The time 
spent by each in school and the class from \^’hich the person left school 
were not considered at all. The result of the enquiry was that out of 
532 persons covered, 108 were found to have lapsed into illiteracy, i.e. 
they were not able to read and write according to the test appl’ed. The 
percentage of ‘ lapsing into illiteracy ’ came to 20 for all persons tested. 

The question arises: Had all the persons who were found unable 
to pass the test become literate when they left school? Assuming that 
only those who spent a year or more in the 3rd year class had become 
literate, those who had not reached that stage then could not be regarded 
as having lapsed into illiteracy. Mr. Kini h'msclf throws some lipht 
on this ouestion. He says: ‘‘ It was found that many of those who 
became illiterate had not gone beyond the second primary class while 
at school.’’ Had Mr. Kini given detailed statistics of the educational 
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attainments of those covered by his enquiry, a real insight into the 
question of ‘ lapsing into illiteracy ’ might have been obtained. The 
methods followed by both Sharp and Kini are similar, inasmuch as 
they do not differentiate between persons of different educational 
attainments, although the results obtained show a wide divergence. It 
should be pointed out here that Mr. Kini^s is the first systematic attempt 
in India to ascertain by means of an actual test the percentage of those 
who, having attended a school, could not satisfy a literacy test later. 

The Hartog Committee liave observed as follows on the question 
of ‘relapse into illiteracy’: "Relapse into illiteracy: The losses due to 
wastage prevent all but few pupils from becoming literate, l)ut even 
of these few it is not possible to say witli any confidence that many will 
not rapidly relajise into illiteracy. It is impossible to give hgures for 
such relapse but tliere is every indication that they are large. !t is 
difficult to correlate at all satisfactorily the Census figures for literacy 
with the figures for school attendance. But the lact that the number 
of literates in the age-group 10-15 in the Censm of 1021 was approxi¬ 
mately only half the number of })upils in the agc-groui) 5-10 at scliool 
five years fireviously indicates not only waste but a rajud relapse into 
illiteracy.’’ 

The Committee’s use of tlie term ' relapse into illiteracy is the 
correct one. Ihcy have clearly divided the issue into two separate 
questions: (1) wastage wliicli represents pupils leaving scliool before 
attaining literacy and (2) relapse into illiteracy which includes those 
who lose their literacy after acquiring it at school It may be mentioned 
here that ii^ the o|>inion of tlic Martog Committee tlic minimum for 
the attainment of (permanent) literacy is the com|)lction of the 4ih 
year class of a primary school.’'' It is ne't surprising, tliercforc, that llic 
Committee should have found it difficult to correlate satisfactorily the 
Census figures for literacy with tlie figures for scliool attendance 
For it has been already sliown that the correlation cuuld be tstalshshed 
only on the supposition that tlie completion of the 3rd year class ipvcs 
(permanent) litcraev and not of the 4th year class, as was assumed by 
the Committee. The comparison of tlie Census and Educational 
statistics referred to by tlie Committee gives some insight into the extent 
of wastage only and not at all into that of relapse. It apiicars 
mittec took for granted whatever views were current on the subject of 
relapse. Wastage and relapse are twx) entirely different problems, l lie 
one must not be confused with the other. 

The following extract from tlie Census Report of Bengal, 1921, is 
of interest in this connection, as it shows tliat tliose who hail trici to 
correlate the Census and the Educational^ statistics, finding that the 
Census figures did not reveal any lapse into illiteracy, came to the 
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conclusion that the Census figures must be inaccurate as they did not 
bear out their preconceived notion of a large relapse into illiteracy: 
“ An attempt was made to discover the bearing of the census figures on 
the extent of lapse from literacy, but it proved abortive. The census 
figures do not in fact indicate that there is any great lapse from literacy 
in Bengal. The result may be partly explained by the fact that a 
number of men employed as dnrwans and peons and in other capacities 
in which they are kept waiting about for long periods without much 
to occupy them, do teach themselves to read after they have reached 
maturity. Such persons are the employees of persons who use the art 
of letters, they realise the advantage of being able to read and write, 
appreciate the fact that they can only rise higher in the employment of 
their masters by accpiiring .some education and take steps to do so. In 
Eastern Bengal moreover a bearded Muhammadan schcxil boy is not a 
very uncommon sight, and a class in a vernacular school often includes 
one or two whose age is half as much again as the average for the class. 
But still the conclusion is inevitable that the return of literacy in adult 
ages is not accurate. The man who reached the cen.sus standard of 
literacy when he was at school will not admit that his knowledge has 
slipped from him, and perhaps, not liaving tried his hand for a very 
long time, is quite unconscious that this has liappened. The enumerator 
has not time to examine each person he enumerates, and adults would 
re.sent any attempt on his part to do so. He can read and write Irmself 
and very often he has known those whom he is to enumerate all his life. 
He remembers that so and so was at school in the same class as himself 
or his brothers and assumes that he has retained his knowledge as he 
himself has rctainexl it. I’he fact that the prescription of a standard of 
literacy for the first time at the Census of 1911 made little difference in 
the proportion of literates over the age of 20, though it made some at 
earlier ages, points to the probability that the standard is not strictly 
applied to adults, and the conclusion is inevitable that the Census 
statistics gravely exaggerate the number of adults who are literate.” 

Comment on the above extract .seems superfluous, as it is obviously 
a laboured attempt at fitting assumptions with facts and, when the facts 
do not suit, to call them wrong. That the Census literacy statistics are 
not .so grossly inaccurate as they are made out to be in the Bengal Report, 
is clear from the following statement of the author of Census of India, 
1921: “On the whole there is a consensus of opinion that the simple 
criterion laid down was easily understood and sensibly interpreted.” 
{Vide page 9.?.) 

In India no field investigation on a large scale has been attempted 
to ascertain the number of persons who have comp’eted the course of 
a class that gives literacy and yet have relapsed into a state of illiteracy 
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later on. Only the results of such an enquiry can provide reliable 
evidence on this point and not the casual observations of persons 
however high-placed they may be. If such an enquiry is undertaken 
under proper safeguards so as to eliminate under-rating or over-rating, 
the findings would be acceptable. A fair sample of a vague generali¬ 
zation is supplied by the following statement of an Inspector of Schools: 
“ It has been ascertained on enejuiries personally made and tests taken 
by me that children that leave school on completing their second 
standard (here 3rd year class) lapse into illiteracy in a course of three 
or four years. As regards children who drop off after completing 
standard III (here 4th year class) they can only spell some reading matter 
with difficulty after three or four years. If they have no occasion at all 
to read or write, these also lapse into illiteracy in the course of seven 
or eight years. Those children who have been in standard IV (here 5th 
year class) retain something of what they have learnt in schools. Tliis 
shows that a boy may be said to be literate if he has studied upto 
standard IV (here 5th year class).'’ 

These observations, admirable as they are in giving mathematical 
precision to the enquiry, cannot be taken seriously. The enquirer, it 
appears, wanted to support the view held in official quarters that a boy 
did not become literate unless he passed the test of the 5th year class. 
He took up a few cases in a village in one of his rounds, applied to them 
certain tests and reached his conclusions. Unless one is assured that 
the officer did take representative sample and applied a uniform test to 
fair numbers, his conclusions have no value. 

A comparison of the Census and the Educational statistics for the 
whole of British India shows that the completion of the 3rd year class 
gives literacy; while the Provincial statistics show that literacy is 
attained by the completion of the 3rd or at the most of the 4th year 
class. It has further been shown that when a pupil acquires literacy, 
he does not relapse into illiteracy. In some parts of India, however, 
opinions are being expressed that even the completion of the 4th year 
class does not give a pupil literacy or rather permanent literacy, and 
that for securing ‘ permanent literacy ’ it is necessary to make the pupil 
complete the 5th year class. 

The following extract from the Report of the Travancore Educa¬ 
tional Reforms Committee (1933) is of interest: “The schools and 
literacy: The extent to which the primary school system in Travancore 
has been contributing to the general literacy of the State can to some 
extent be decided by an examination of the number of children who 
leave class five and may be assumed to have acquired permanent literacy. 
Some years ago, the primary system in Travancore was based on tiiree- 
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class primary schools. The thrcc-class system, liowever, was found to 
be inadequate; and, the present primary system is based upon four-class 
schools. We are not willing, however, to accept the theory that all 
pupils who have read upto the fourth class can be regarded as permanent 
literates. Tliere is abundant evidence, not merely in Travancore but 
all over India and elsc\^^here, that, for a pupil to reach the fourth class 
is no guarantee of permanent literacy unless that pupil either continues 
education or goes back to a literate liome and a literate atmosphere.’' 

It wrill be remembered that in a previous place the bearing of the 
Census literacy figures on the Educational figures of Travancore has 
been discussed. The calculations made clearly sliow that the Onsus 
standard of literacy is permanently retained not only by all pupils who 
complete the 4th year class, but by almost all pupils who complete the 
h'd year class. The calculations made there are, however, based upon 
the Ikmibay percentages of promoted pupils. It may be argued that 
tlie Boml)ay percentage may lie too low for Travancore wdicre education 
has advanced to an extent unknown in most other parts of India and 
hence the conclusions drawn may not really hold good for Travancore. 
It wajuld, therefore, be better if the statistics are re-examined by the 
adoption of a percentage liased upon Travancore figures. The latest 
Annual Refiort of tlie D.P.I. of Travancore for M.E. 1112 (i.e. A.D. 
1937) gives figuresof pupils who are reported to be feir more than 
one year in the first four classes of the primary schools, i.e. the number 
of ‘ repeaters ’ in each class. It is seen from tliese figures that the 

|)crcentage of 'repeaters’ for the 4th year class is 24. This means that 

i?i that year out of 100 pupils on the roll of that class, 76 were there 
for one year and the remaining 24 for more than one year. It is 

mentioned in the Report that this waas acliievcd after strenuous efforts 

on the part of educational officers to reduce stagnation and to accelerate 
promotions. In the years 1922-31, therefore, the percentage of 
'repeaters’ must indeed be greater than 24. Howxwcr, to be on firm 
ground, the same percentage, viz. 24, for the whole of the decade 1922-31 
may be taken. 71ie Report of the Travancore Education Reforms 
Comnfrtce gives the total number of pupils on the roll during the ten 
years 1922-31 in the 4th and 5th year classes as under: 

4tli Year Class ,. .. 6()3,()()0 

5tli Year Class .. .. 272,000 

Eliminating 24 per cent from the 4th year class pupils, the remaining 
76 per cent w\\\ be pupils w4io have been in the 4th year class for one 
year only. Thus the number in the 4th year class excluding ' repeaters ’ 
comes to 4,58,000. These are the pupils who have received the benefit 
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of schooling in the 4th year class at least for a year. Supposing for tlie 
sake of argument tliat every one of them has become literate, then the 
schools’ contribution to the general literacy of the State during the 
decade sliould be 4,58,000. The calculations from the C'ensus hgures 
show that tlie total output of literates in tlic State during the decade 
1922-31 was 4,98,000; while the output accounted for by schools wars 
4,58,000. If the latter figure (4,58,000) were greater than the former 
(4,98,000), then it could have been said that there was sco|x: lor relajvse 
into illiteracy. But it is not so. "iTc calculations show that every 
single person who left school after completing the 4t!t year class from 
the year 1922 onwards has remained literate all along; not only that, 
but the difference of 40,000 (4,98,000--4,58,000) has to be accoimted for 
by the assumption that either it is the product of extra-school agencies 
for producing literates or tliat not only all pupils wlio read for one 
year in the 4th year class have become permanently literate, Init some 
from tliose who completed the 3rd year class, but liave not had the 
opportunity to remain for one year in the 4th year class, liave attained 
literacy and retained it for good. 

The Travancore Committee's Report says that " the co]itr4)ution 
to the general literacy of the State can to some extent be decided by an 
examination of the number of children who leave class five and may 
be assumed to have permanent literacy 

The number on the rolls of the 5th year class during the decade 
1922-31 was 2.72,000. The percentage of ‘repeaters’ in this class is 
not known. Assuming for the sake of argument that tlie nercentage 
of ‘ repeaters ’ was 10, this gives about 2,45,000 new literates added during 
the decade by schools. 7'he Census figures show an output of 4,98,000 
new literates during the decade. If, therefore, one were to agree with 
the Educational Reforms Committee's view that the 5th vear class 
sutiplies the cjiiota of literates, not even half the number of the new 
literates shown by the Census figures would be covered by that number. 

The view expressed in the Travancore Committee’s Report is 
shared by others as well. In Mysore where for some years past a 
four-year primary course is current, similar advice is tendered to that 
State by the Committee on the Reorganisation of Education (1936). 
But the Mysore Committee are not content with raising the minimum 
course from four to five years, as is done by the Travancore Committee. 
They prescribe a six years’ course.'^'^ 

In repeatedly maintaining the view that once a pupil acciuires 
literacy in school by completing a particular class that gives literacy, 
he does not relapse into illiteracy, reliance has been placed on a com- 
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parative study of the Census and Educational statistics. The tlicory of 
relapse can, on the basis of these statistics, be reconciled only if one 
were to assume that there is an equal number of adult illiterates being 
made literates and vice versa. 

When a large body of informed opinion stoutly aver that there is 
lapse into illiteracy on a considerable scale, although statistics may not 
support that view, it would be wise to enquire further into the matter. 

The Hartog Committee have observed as follows: “The explanation 
of such relapse is simple. Retention of initial literacy acquired at early 
age of ten or eleven depends largely on environment, and the environ¬ 
ment of the great majority of the Indian pupils who leave school at 
the primary stage is not conducive to such retention. The parents in 
the village home are usually illiterate, they are too poor to buy books, 
and attractive vernacular literature and periodicals suitable to children 
are not available, though tliere arc vernacular books which might be 
read by children under religious impulse.'’ 

The writer of the Baroda Census Report of 1921 goes still deeper 
into the problem and says: “With men of the agricultural classes—and 

esfiecially in communities to whom learning is an irksome novelty_the 

results of schooling are soon apt to be efTected in the more urgent work 
of earning their livelihood from the soil. The hard labour wlhch tilling 
entails is a drain upon their mental energy; the routine of their daily 
tnsks and tlie dull arcyncss of their unremitting toil do little to remind 
them of their childhood's reading.'' 

One more quotation may be permitted. The Bengal Census Report 
of 1921 paints a most vivid picture of vsliat ha()pcns to tlie vilkuTc boy 
when he leaves school in Bengal: “The village boy when he leaves 
-school m Bengal and takes his share in the cultivation of his fathers 
land has very little inducement to keep up his knowledge, even the 
most elementary knowledge of reading and writing. He reads no 
books or newspapers, and h.irdly ever even .sees the written word. The 
family keeps no accounts, no shop-keeper’s name is inscribed over tlie 
few shops to be found in rural areas, no articles for sale are marked 
with price, and there are no hoardings. Not even an advertisement 
catches his eve. The only written or printed papers which are to be 
found in a cultivator’s house arc the rent receipts given by his landlord, 
a document or two wdiich has reference to his land written in legal 
phraseoloev in such a manner that it is the last thing a stumbling reader 
would wish to tackle, and perhaps some copies of evidence or a judg¬ 
ment in English in some ca.sc in which he has been an interested party. 
The newspapers published in the towns have a very small circulation 
m the towns themselves and none outside, partly for the reason that the 
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topics upon which they are exercised generally refer to party faction in 
which but a limited number of persons of the town itself are interested. 
They contain nothing of interest to the villager. In the circumstances 
it is inevitable that there must be much lapse trom literacy.” 

The environmental conditions mentioned in the above extracts are 
in consonance with reality and yet it is possible to maintain that they 
do not cause relapse into illiteracy. Not because they are not derogatory 
to the retention of literacy, but because at least until now the children 
from such homes hardly remain in schools to acciuirc literacy as judged 
by the Census standard. Tlic great majority who leave m the muldle 
for various causes are from such homes and hence the almost complete 
loss of what little they had learnt at school is apt to be called ‘ relapse 
into illiteracy ’. There may be few real literates who may have such 
environment; and in tlieir case they may be prone to lapse into illiteracv 
after a sufficient passage of time. But even in the case of such persons 
the slightest chance to revive literacy will remove the rust oil the tools 
of knowledge acquired at school. 

The crux of the problem of the relapse into illiteracy or the main¬ 
tenance and improvement of literacy imperfectly acquired ;it school is 
then the after-school environment of the pupil. The schools can give 
at the most literacy, but they cannot be held responsible and condemned 
as inefficient if, when the pupil leaves school, he goes into an environ¬ 
ment where he cannot maintain it and make use of it for his own 
benefit and for the benefit of his fellow-men. Literacy by it.self is no 
blessing and unless the literates do make proper use of their literacy 
they arc as good as illiterates. Do the advocates of a five-year or six-year 
course of minimum primary education believe tliat a pupil by staying 
for a year or two more in a school will acquire that kind of literaev 
which is above relapse under any environment whatsoever? And even 
supposing it is so, what is the use of that literacy if the after-school 
environment does not afford any facility for its profitable use? If a 
pupil after leaving school goes back to a literate home or a literate 
atmosphere, it does not matter even if his literacy is not as high as 
the Census standard of literacy. If he unfortunately goes into an 
absolutely illiterate home with no chance for revising his acquisition, 
it docs not matter in the least whether he spends a year or two more at 
school. In order to enable one to create a suitable literate atmosphere 
for oneself, irrespective of one’s own environment, a person has to 
continue uninterrupted his education for a considerable time beyond the 
minimum required for attaining literacy. The State would be well 
advised to spend the money required for maintaining pupils for one 
year more at school in making .suitable literature available to those who 
have already become literates or even semi-literates. Money spent on 
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tlic instruction of one boy in the school for one year in tlie liigher class 
will keep sharp the literacy of at least ten through suitable agencies 
such as libraries or by the distribution of very cheap but suitable and 
useiul reading nuitenal. 'Ihe hrst kind of expenditure is ol doubtlul 
utility from the point of view of promotion ot literacy; but the second 
kind will be effectively useful not to one only but to many. 

VI. WASTAGE 

in the [ireceding chapter it has been shown that in India a general 
irnjiression prevails iJiat a considerable number of pu])ils does not reach 
a class winch gives them literacy. Further, .some hold that even from 
amongst the pupils who are sufhciently advanced in instruction so as 
to atiain literacy, a good many subsequently relapse into illiteracy. 
While the first view is borne out by facts, the second is not siqiportcd 
by a comparative study of the Census and lulucational statistics. Tlie 
causes of the failure of the Indian educational system to promote 
literacy on an adequate scale may be several. 'I he idea, however, which 
dominates all discussions on mass education in India, whether official 
or otherwise, is that of ‘wastage’. In fact, no discourse on mass 
education is regarded as complete unless it contains a statistical inter¬ 
pretation of the alleged wastage. The seriousness of this problem has 
been so much emphasized tliat it has led some to raise a cry of ‘ halt ’ 
and the c]ucstiun is now asked whether an increase in the nurnber of 
jiujiils is necessarily followed by a commensurate reduction in illite¬ 
racy . ‘ The worst feature of this pessimism in the matter of expansion 
of mass eilucation is, that an utter sense of despondency and despair 
seems to have obsessed those wlio are placed in authority to guide the 
country in its onward march towards universal education. Referring 
to the prospects of universal compulsion in India, it is obsein ed: “ T!r- 
figures are astronomical and it will be long before universal compulsion 
can be introduced.’''' Now ‘astronomical’ figures—like the distance 
between the earth aiid the sun—are figures which excite imagination 
and are to be appreciated only in the realm of intellectual s])ecitlation. 
'I hey will never come within the orbit of liuman experience. If such 
feelings are entertaitied at the threshold of erur educational advance, 
there is little hope of further progress. The key-note of ])rogress is a 
robust optimism. If otlier nations have achieved their goal, or are 
marclting triumphatitly low'ards its realization, there is no reason why 
India also should not be able to progress. Remedies for the jirevetition 
of wastage have been sugge.sted by various writers almost from the day 
of its discovery a quarter of a century ago. Although every suggestion 
in this respect may not be acceptable, most of them are likely to be 
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effective and if determined efforts to combat the evil had been made 
wastage would not have become ‘ clironic' as it has been declared to be. 

In order to have a clear idea of what wastage is, one cannot do 
better than quote from the Hartog Committee’s Report: " l>y " Wastage ’ 
... we mean the premature withdrawal of children from scliool at any 
stage before completion of the primary course. Hiere is of course a 
diminution in numbers from class to class due to natural causes, such 
as death and illness, but the mortality figures show that such diminulion 
must be small compared to the total diminution." 

It would be interesting to trace the discovery of this evil and gi\e 
an account of the various methods adopted to give it a numenca! 
expression. The first mention of ‘wastage in schools’ was made in ihe 
Progress of Education in India (Quinquennial Review) for ]9()7-12."’' 
The term, however, was used tliere witli reference to secondary and 
higher education. l)Ut die writer of the same Report refers to die 
problem of ‘School-age and Literacyand for the first time drav/s 
attention to the short duration of school-life in India and also to the 
most important problem of the failure of education to produce literacy 
on an adequate scale. Sliortly before the publication of this Report, 
the late Mr. G, K. (iokhale had brought in the then lmj)erial Legislatne 
Council, a private Bill for the introduction of compulsory education. 
Tlie Bill was officially opposed and thrown out as “premature and 
calculated to throw back the cause of elementary education In spite 
of the official opposition to this measure, the Government must Jiave 
recognised the justice of Mr. Gokhalc’s demand and apjdieil close 
attention to find out the defects of tlie educational system so as to devise 
ways and means to improve it. For it was felt that “a system that 
would not substantially increase the literacy in India in fifty years stood 
condemned as financially impracticalile in a poor country ’ Thus, it 
appears, was discovered the evil of wastage wliicli in the ih'ogicss of 
Education in India, 1907-12, got a numerical expression. As is already 
mentioned. Sir Henry Shar[) found tliat the Gajvse into iiliteraev ’ in 
Indian Education came to 39 jx^r cent. It is already shown that what 
he really tried to measure was not ‘lapse into illiteracy’ but ‘ \\eistagc ’ 
as it is now generally understood. 

In the next Progress of Education in India, 1912-17, the word 
‘wastage’ was again used in reference to secondary education, but was 
not specifically used in reference to primary education. However, the 
Report discusses the “early abandonment of studies ” in primary scliools 
and aptly describes that problem as “the greatest crux in the whole 
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question of elementary education in India It also mentions the 
concomitant evil of stagnation . The significant passage is worth 
quoting: “ I he shortness of time passed at school by the average pupil 
who enters a primary institution undoubtedly accounts for the fact that 
the figures of literacy are less than what would be justified by the figures 
of school attendance. But this is not the only reason. Not only is the 
duration of school life short, but it is too often marked by stagnation. 
'1 he central and most unsatisfactory feature of primary education is the 
fact that the great majority of the children are in the lower primary 
classes and nearly half in the most rudimentary stage.”Both the 
evils—wastage and stagnation—were by now fully recognised although 
the term wastage ’ was not yet used in reference to the evil. ° 

The writer of the next Progress of Education in India, 1917-22, 
diopped altogether the reference to ‘ wastage in schools ’ with regard 
to .secondary schools and after discussing the various evils of primary 
education in the strain of his predecessor, remarked: “the only effective 
method of checking irregular attendance and wastage was compulsory 
education which is no longer a wholly impossible ideal ”.™ Here there 
is a clear reference to wliat is called ‘ wastage ’. 

The ciedit of further elucidating this problem by suggestin')' a 
method for measuring wastage, goes to Mr. R. Littlchailes, the writer of 
Progress of Education in India, 1922-27. For the first time in the 
Quinquennial Reports for Indian Education, he treated the whole 
question of failure of primary education in India in relation to its 
various aspects such as “duration of school life, illiteracy, wastage and 
stagnation In the Annual Report of Education in India for 1923-24, 

, he laid down a simple method for measuring wastage. "'' The measure 
according to him “ is obtained by comparing the number of pupils 
reading in any standard, say, the ord standard, with the number of 
pupils who read in the immediately junior standard in the previous 
year . On the basis of tliese calculations he remarks, “ the total 
wastage of educational efforts and its concurrent dissipation of educa¬ 
tional funds in the primary classes is about fifty per cent of the total 
energy put forth This was ba.scd, it appears, on the fact that out 
of about 61 lakhs of pupils reading in the first four classes in 1922-23 
about 28 lakhs left school in the middle in 1923-24 before rcachimi the 
4th year class. In the calculations made in the Report for 1923-24, 
Mr. Littlchailes took up for compari.son the figures of two consecutive 
years only. But later on, in his Progress of Education in India, 1922- 
27,*’" he took five consecutive years and showed elimination or wastage 
from class to class. The Hartog Committee also in their Report *’^ 
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adopted the method suggested by Mr. Littlehailes in die Progress of 
Education and since that time it has become so popular that there is 
hardly an Educational Report which does not supply figures of pupils 
for four or five consecutive years and calculate wastage in this manner. 
Education in India in 1934-35 contains the following on this question: 
“In the whole of India (for boys) 74 per cent ol those who attend 
primary schools fail to reach class IV where they may be said to attain 
permanent literacy.’' For girls it is said “ out of e\'ery hundred girls 
who enter a girls’ school in the lowest class, only 13 per cent reach 
class IV in which permanent literacy may be expected. 4'hat is, 87 per 
cent are wasting their time and the tax-payer's money Calculated 
for both boys and girls together, the percentage of wastage comes to 77. 

It may be stated here that in arriving at a measurement of ' wastage ’ 
the methods have not been uniform. The first figure (39) was arrived 
at by a comparative study of the Census and the Educational statistics. 
The second figure (50) was obtained by finding out the number of 
pupils that were eliminated from class to class by comparing figures of 
pupils on roll for two consecutive years; while the third figure (77) 
was arrived at by taking figures for a period of four years (1931-32 to 
1934-35) and from class to class. 

Each of these three methods has its merits and demerits. In the 
first method calculations are made by comparing tw^o sets of statistics 
independently recorded without any assumption as regards the class 
that gives literacy. In the second and third methods, the assumption 
is made that the 4th year class gives literacy. The best mediod for 
ascertaining wastage would be to trace the number of pupils wiio leave 
school before reaching the class wdiich is supposed to give them literacy. 
But in the absence of such detailed statistical data, one has to rely upon 
rough and ready methods based upon the data that are available in 
official reports. 

Two methods for ascertaining the measure of wastage in primary 
schools in India may here be considered in detail. Wastage, it may be 
repeated, represents the percentage of pupils who fail to acc]uire literacy 
after joining a primary school. 

The first method is based on a comparison of Census figures of 
literacy and statistics given in Educational Reports (soinewdiat on the 
lines of the method used by Sir Henry Sharp). 

In 1922 there were in schools in British India (excluding Burma) 
approximately 45.4 lakhs of pupils of ages 5-10.^^ From 1922 to 1931, 
9 per cent of them died leaving alive, in 1931, 41.3 lakhs of persons of 
ages 14-19. The Census of 1931 showed that in that year there were in 
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British India (excluding Burma) 24.4 lakhs of literates of ages 15-20. 
Disregarding the slight difference in age between the persons represent¬ 
ing the numbers 41.3 and 24.4 lakhs, it is found that out of 41.3 lakhs 
persons living in 1931 who were in schools nine years ago, 24.4 lakhs 
were recorded as literates. Ihe wastage thus comes to 41 per cent. 

Figures of pupils of 5-10 in 1921 are available for Bombay and hence 
the slight difference of age mentioned above does not exist in the case 
of Bombay figures. Calculating on the above lines it is found that the 
wastage in Bombay comes to per cent. 

The second method which can give us an approximate idea about 
wastage is based upon the percentage of pupils in each class to the 
total in any one year. 4 he following were the figures for British India 
(including Burma) for 1934-35: 



No. on Roll (000) 

Percentage 

Cla.ss I 

Class II 

Class III 

Class IV 

i 

5241 

2230 

1675 

1206 

51 

21 

16 

i 12 


10,352 j 

100 


This shows tliat 12 pupils arc reading in the 4th class out of 100 
pupils in the fiist four classes. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
a pupil becomes literate only by reading in the 4th year class in an 
unwasteful system of education in which there is no retardation, there 
ought to be 25 pupils m each of the four classes. Tins means that if 
there weic 25 puj/ils in the 4th year class instead of 12, the system would 
be pcifcct. Instead of 25 pupils there are 12 in the 4th year class. 4’hus 
the system is 48 per cent sound and 52 per cent wasteful. In the above 
calculations it has been assumed that the 4th year class gives literacy. 
In a previous chapter an attempt has been made to jirovc that the 
statistics of the wliolc of British India sliow that the completion of the 
3rd year class gives literacy. On this assumption the following is the 
percentage of pupils in each of these classes: 



No. on Roll (000) 

Percentage 

Class I 

Class II 

Class III 

5241 

2230 

1675 

57 

24 

19 


9146 

100 
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In an unwasteful system of education there ought to have been 
33.3 per cent children in tlie 3rd year class, but the hgure is 19. The 
wastage, therefore, here comes to about 43 per cent. In basing tlic 
calculations on the figures of any one year, the possibility of any com¬ 
plications that may creep in on account of ■repeaters’ is eliminated. 
So also the diminution of numbers from class to class due to natural 
causes is excluded. 

In tlie above calculations the present system of Indian education 
has been compared to an ideal one; but no system can attain the ideal. 
A reasonable elimination of numbers from class to class is natural owing 
to reasons such as death, sickness, mental incapacity, etc. If 90 per cent 
of the pupils in each class go up to the next class, it can safely be saitl 
that the system is a sound one. If the present system is com|)ared with 
a system where 90 per cent promotions are secured, the wastage in a 
four-class system would be 43 per cent and in a three-class system 37 
per cent. 

The first method gives wastage at 41 per cent, while the second 
places it at 43 per cent. In any case wastage in Indian primary scliools 
from the point of view of acquisition of the Census standard of literacy 
need not be taken as being above 50 per cent. It is somewliere nearer 
40 than 50. And yet when the question of wastage is discussed in 
official reports, its percentage is often put down at a figure which is 
about 80. Bad as the system is, it is submitted that it is not as bad as 
it is made out to be. The situation is not hopeless. It is amenable to 
improvement. 

Although there may be difference of opitiion as regards a quanti¬ 
tative measurement of wastage in the primary schools in India, there is 
no doubt that the wastage exists on a considerable scale. And unless 
it is cither minimised or eliminated, the output of literates through the 
agency of primary schools will always remain smaller than what it 
ought to be. ; 


VII. STAGNATION 

The problem of ‘wastage’ is most intimately connected with what 
is called ‘stagnation’ which means “the retention in a lower class of 
a child for a period of more than one year Of all the causes that 
lead to wastage the most potent is the inability of a pupil to secure 
promotion to a higher class after attending the class for one year. What 
is the numerical measure of this stagnation.? The following table 
contains the relevant information for the Bombay Presidency for tlie ten 
years 1922 to 1931. Similar figures for other Provinces are not available. 
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Bombay Presidency (including Sind) 1922 to 1931 


Class 

1 

} Total No. of 

1 pupils on roll 
' (000) 

Total No. of 
pupils promoted | 
(000) 

Percentage 

1st year 

1 

3349 ! 

1 1481 

i 

1 44 

2nd year 

1716 

1017 

59 

3rd year 

1460 

831 

57 

4th year 

1148 

666 

58 

Total 

I 

7673 

3995 

52 


It will be seen from the above table that during the ten years 1922 
to 1931, tlie schools in the Province detained about half the pupils. 

Similar figures for the Etavvah District in the U.P. are available 
for the year 1928: 


Class 

Total on roll 

1 Passed 

1 Percentage 

1st year 

9163 

3057 

! 33 

2nd year ..! 

3824 

2563 

i 67 

3rd year 

2598 

2142 

1 82 

4th year 

1901 

1524 

1 80 

1 

Total 

17486 

! 

9286 

53 

1 


The Baroda State Annual Educational Reports contain similar 
figures; the percentages for 1923-24 are given below: 


Class 

1 Roll 

1_ 

Passes 

I 

100 

31 

II 

100 

47 

III 

100 

44 

IV 

100 

50 

Average 

100 

40 


The position regarding promotions in schools in some other 
countries may now be considered. 


66 . An Educational Survey of a District—Ch3tm\edi, p. 176 . 
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The Government of the Philippine Islands appointed a Commission 
of distinguished educationists to survey the system of education prevail¬ 
ing in the Islands. The Commission issued tlieir Survey of the 
Educational System of the Philippine Islands in 1925. They found the 
following percentages of promotions in the primary schools of the 
Islands: 


Grade (Class) 

i 

Percentage of Promotions®^ 

I 

80 

II ..! 

70 

Ill 

53 

IV 

50 


(Average for 4 classes, 67) 


The Commission were so much struck by these figures that they 
recorded their strong disapproval of the wliole system whicli allowed 
such a state of things to exist in the schools. They say: “The story of 
progress of pupils through the elementary grades is the story of ‘ failure \ 
the story of non-promotions. Schools are established in order that 
children may be taught, not that they may be failed. The community 
and the nation build buildings, hire teachers and administrators, and 
finance equipment, libraries, and laboratories in order that a generation 
of young people may be educated and prepared for useful living.'’ 

“ One of the most effective single measures of administrative 
efficiency of a school system is the percentage of failure. Schools are 
created for the purposes of teacliing children. Daily records of achieve¬ 
ment, examinations, and marking systems, schemes for classifying and 
promoting children arc merely administrative devices for economical 
handling of pupils in large masses. They have become necessary 
appurtenances of a system of schools because modern education is 
‘mass education’; the spread of democracy over the world has made 
impossible the individual instructions of pupils.” 

“ Can this administrative situation be condoned It is the unquali¬ 
fied judgment of the Commission that it cannot. That an adequate 
defence can be found for any school system that ‘ fails ’ more than 10 
per cent of its pupils is extremely doubtful.” 

“ Before leaving this question we should face squarely the following 
issue: Should there be any ‘failures’ at all in a school system—failures 
in the sense that children must repeat the work of a grade or a con¬ 
siderable part of it.i^ The answer of the Commission is ‘No’. There 


67. Survey, p. S14. 

68. ibid. 


69. ibid., p. 215. 
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is no justification for causing pupils to do over again the work of a 
grade. If hundreds of thousands of pupils cannot ‘ pass ’ the course of 
study set up by the Central Bureau, a fair reply of pupils and com¬ 
munities to the present attitude is ‘change the course of study That 
courses of instruction are made to fit children and not the reverse is a 
truism of school organisation. Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls 
arc ‘failing’ annually. Hundreds of thousands arc marking tim^ by 
passing through the mechanical routine of a memoriter education. 
There is an enormous wastage of school funds; there is a parallel wastage 
of human energy.” 

“. . . as measured by practices in many other countries, particularly 
111 the Ciise of promotions, much remains to be done. The extraordinary 
rate of failures indicates serious maladjustment within the svstem and 
constitutes a grievous waste of public funds and the energies of 
children.” 


Lastlv a very pertinent remark may be quoted: “Children should 
not be allowed to repeat school grades indefinitely. Repetition does 
them little good; it does others much harm. C/ii/dren are frequently 
promoted when not prepared." 

The last sentence in the above quotation deserves to be seriously 
cons’dered as food for thought by those who attach undue importance 
to examinations and consequent promotions in a system of mass 
education. 


Somewhat extensive quotations have been given above from the 
Survev because they contain w’cightv words of a Commission of distin¬ 
guished American educationists headed bv Dr. P,aul Monroe and thev 
should convev to Indian teachers and administrators a message winch 
if taken to heart will undoubtedly transform the whole field'of mass 
education. 


Failing pupils seems to have been a characteristic tendency of the 
educational adrninistration of this country practically from its very 
mcention. For instance, when the first Matriculation examination was 
held in Bombay, the then D.P.I., Mr. Howard, was an examiner for 
English. He proudly declared that he had failed every candidate who 
had committed three palpable mistakes of spelling or grammar in the 
English paper.'^' With the passage of time, failing punils has now 
grown into a veritable tradition. In old days the view was often expres.sed 
that every pupil who entered the 1st year class was a potential matri¬ 
culate if not a graduate, and at every rung of the ladder he must be 
very firmly set up before he is allowed to go up. Whatever may be 


71. ibid., p. 218. 

ibid., p. 33 (author's italics). 

74. Report of D.P.I., Bombay, 1859-60, 
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the value of this view, it did not matter much so long as the schools 
catered mostly for the ‘ classes Now that the ‘ masses ’ arc coming 
to schools the outlook must be entirely changed. In fact it is tlie first 
principle of mass education that every pupil who enters the school 
should be enabled to go from class to class in the scheduled time. Every 
part of the administrative machinery must be made to serve this most 
fundamental principle. 

But this is no easy task in India. A new mentality has to be 
created. The greatest obstacle will be the conservatism of teachers. 
They think in terms of ‘efficiency’, as they understand it. They 
remember their own days and how their own teachers handled the 
problem of promotions. This they do and will do, not because tlicy 
are hard-hearted, but because they have never been trained to think 
about the larger issues of mass education and mass literacy. It is likely 
that some members of tlie supervising stall will ridicule the idea of 
easy promotions. All these forces must be counted and eilective 
measures will have to be taken to counteract any tendencies to adhere 
to the old order of things in the matter of promotions, csjKxially in the 
primary stage where the children of tlie masses form the great liulk. 
It is certain that this reform in mass education is imtierative and no 
time must be lost in brining it about, if the masses are to be made literate 
quickly and cheaply through the agency of scliools. Compulsory 
education alone without a system of liberal promotions will gi\e little 
help to the solution of the problem of mass education. 

The question naturally arises wlietlier unprepared pupils are to be 
promoted to higher classes. Tlie answer to this is already supplied by 
the Philippines Commission when they say: “Children are frequently 
promoted when not prepared.” In a land which is examination- 
ridden and which is steeped in the traditions of ‘failing pupils’, it is 
unwise, of course, to preach that pupils should be promoted even thougli 
unprepared. Even so, however, in order to achieve the aim of mass 
literacy, a way out of this impasse has to be found. This could be done 
as shown below by adapting the needs of the examination to the con¬ 
ditions of schooling obtaining in each school. 

Suppose there is a one-teacher school where the teacher has to 
teach, say, four or five classes simultaneously. If the State finds it 
necessary to keep such a school, then it is its duty so to adjust the 
curriculum, the time-table and the methods of teaching, that an average 
pupil with average attendance and application, would be promoted to 
a higher class. It is indeed unwise to detain him in the same class 
because he was not able to finish a particular course of instruction which 
was originally chalked out for a class taught by one teacher in charge 
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of that class only. Further, if the pupils come from homes where they 
cannot get adequate facilities for regular attendance, they must not 
be made to suffer by detention because of the handicap imposed on them 
by unavoulable economic conditions. Primarily the whole system of 
schooling in a locality must be adjusted to the needs of each locality, 
small or big, care being taken that the pupils do not suffer by detention 
because tlie conditions of schooling were such as not to enable an 
average boy to finish the course prescribed for one year. If he is not able 
to finish the prescribed course, it should be changed into an easier one, 
and if still he is not able to finish it, it should be made easier still. 


Our traditions are, however, different. The prescribed curricula 
are tre.-ucd as sacrosanct. In this connection the following observations 
of the fhilippines Commission are very apposite: “The curriculum has 
t e appearance of being made for the teachers and supervisors and not 
by them. This feeling finds corroboration in their practice in literally 
following in details and in their hesitancy to attempt any modifications 
of Its prescriptions. I'hc curriculum seems to be something handed 
down from above, complete and unchangeable until authoritatively 
revised. They further add: “We were led to feel at times that any 
attempt to do anything progressive was more often punished than 
rewarded. 


The .statistics of some of the countries which arc now at a hiah 
stage of educational advancement show that in spite of defects in school¬ 
ing, e-en in the early stages of their evolution, they maintained a high 
percentage of promotions. Clas.ses were large and teachers mostly 
untrained and vet these factors did not affect the progress of the pupils 
from class to class. r i ^ 


Promotions on a low scale lead to several undesirable results 
especially in a country like Incba where the economic conditions of the 
masses are ims.atisfactory. Owing to poverty they are not inclined to 
snare their children for schooling, and if they do .so, in most cases, they 
hnd that their children stagnate in the same class for two or even more 

1 u r fiisgu.sted with the situation, and withdrawal 

of the children from schools quickly follows. To the children them¬ 
selves there is nothing more disheartening than being made to repeat 
the same les.sons for a year or two. They lose interest in schooling and 
gradually drift away from it. 

In this connection, the Philippines Commission say: “For another 
year 32 ner cent of the entire pupil body were required to work the 
^mc arithmetical problems, to read the .same books, to spell the same 
words, ... as in th e preceding years. That the educational value 

76. Report, p. 229. ~~ ~~ ~ -- 
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accruing from this distaste of scholastic work is practically nil can be 
safely predicted.” 

A promoted child not only goes to school cheerfully, but his 
parents also learn to have faith in the school and, in nine cases out of 
ten, he will make up any deficiency that might have remained in his 
attainments. A detained child, on the other hand, is a potential enemy 
of the school, in addition to being a source of disappointment to his 
parents. 

Mr. S. N. Chaturvedi, in his Educational Survey of a District, writes: 
“ This huge number of failures is an almost dead loss to the school, for 
very few of those who have tasted failure care to return. . . . Thus 
failure does not only mean loss of a year, but in a larger number of 
ca.scs, complete stoppage of education. The disappointment caused to 
younger children by failure is particularly keen and the discouragement 
that the parent feels at finding his child detained in the class after a full 
year s sacrifice of work in fields seals the fate of further education of a 
child who has failed. . . . 

The remedy lies in improved teaching and liberal promotions at 
least in the lowest classes.”'” 

Sir George Anderson, in his ‘Progress of Education in India, 1927- 
32’. writes: “Full use should therefore be made of the early vears r)f 
sehnoling and promotion should be as rapid as possible: otherwise, 
vahiab'e rime and monev will be lost and there will be no appreccable 
reduction of illiteracy.” '** These arc wise words of an eminent educa¬ 
tional administrator who has done great service to Indian education. 

To those who plead for liberal promotions a question is often asked 
—what about the pupils who go up to the .secondary schools for their 
further education? Unless the pupils are thoroughly grounded in all 
the staple subiects of the primary course, they will not be fit for the 
lowest cla.ss of the .secondary school. Granting that it is .so, will it not 
be advisable to adjust the requirements of the lower classes of .secondary 
schools so that any deficiency in the primary stage owing to liberal 
promotions may be made up in the secondary stage? After all, the 
whole school system from primary to secondary—is a continuous 
process and there is no need of putting each in a separate compartment. 
Let the contents of education be so graduated that from the lowest class 
of the primary stage to the highest class of the secondary stage there is 
a continually richer curricula. It docs not matter if a child learns a 
few things less in the lower primary stage and makes them up if and 
when he goes to higher and higher classes. 
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The anomalies existing in the Indian educational system are indeed 
beyond comprehension. The full course from the lowest primary class 
to the highest secondary class (Matriculation) covers a period of 12 
years in Bombay; while in other Provinces it is one either of 10 or of 
11 years. It cannot be said that the Bombay Matriculate is superior to 
the Madras Matriculate, or that a Bengal Matriculate is superior to the 
one from the Punjab. In the eyes of the world they are all eciual. Why 
then is an extra sacrifice of time and money demanded from the Bombay 
pupil? It is tlinicult to oder a satisfactory explanation for this difference. 
The above illustration shows that the contents of the curricula arc easily 
adjusted when the authorities concerned are inclined to do so. If, 
therefore, to secure liberal promotions, it is found necessary to lower 
the contents of the course of a class or classes, it would not be difficult 
at all to make suitable adjustments later on, so that the so-called 
‘ efficiency ’ may not suffer in the long run. 

VIII. THE FIRST YEAR CLASS 

The peculiarity of the Indian system of primary education is that 
in addition to a high percentage of failures and consec)uent detentions 
in all classes in general, the j)ercentage of promotions is the most 
di.scouraging in the lowest or the 1st year class. This class is called 
Infants ’ in Bombay and the U.P. It appears that Bengal has decided 
to give up the nomenclature.™ The following figures give some idea 
of this high percentage of non-promotions: 


Province or State 

Year 

Percentage of failures in 

the 1st Year Class 

Bombay i 

1927 

54 

Bombay 

1937 1 

50 

Baroda 

1924 i 

69 

U.P. (Etawah Dt.) 

1928 i 

! 

66 


These figures may be compared with those of the following two 
foreign countries: 


Country 

j Year 

1 i 

Percentage of failures in 
the 1st Year Class 

The Philippine Islands 

' 1924 

20 

The Philippine Islands 

1934 

23 

The Dutch East Indies 

1935 

19 

8o. School Education in Bengal, 

'937 (G.R. 

1037 Edn.). 
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It will be seen that the percentage of failures in India is nearly 
three times that of the two foreign countries. 

The root cause of the failure of Indian education to promote literacy 
appears to be the unsatisfactory condition from all ponits of view of 
the 1st year class. If the situation at present prevailing in this class 
could be improved, many other evils would automatically be eradicated 
and the efforts at the promotion of literacy of the masses throuitli 
primary schools will not show such disappointing results. This is 
entirely borne out by the example of the Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies where the failures in the 1st year class are about 20 per cent; 
while in India, the percentage is about 60. The fact that in India 
failures in the 1st year class are 60 per cent makes a world of dilTcrcnce 
in the ultimate efficiency of the schools to produce literates. 

Mr. Kini observes as follows after careful statistical enquiry: . 

once the pupils arc promoted from the first class to the second class 
they tend to continue their studies till a later stage. The enormous 
proportion of elimination at the very tlireshold of our educational system 
is a very regrettable feature.” 

The harm caused to the nation through this huge percentage of 
failures of the 1st year class pupils is incalculable. Some idea of it can 
be had from the consideration of two aspects of the problem: (1) The 
proportion of pujiils in the 1st year class to tlie total number of pupils 
in the first four classes is very large, and hence anything that afTccts 
the working of the 1st year class seriously affects the whole svstem. 
(2) The largest number of pupils who leave school permancntlv before 
attaining literacy is from the 1st year class. Not only that, but their 
attainments are so mea.crre that practically the money and efforts spent 
over them mav be saul to be altogether wasted. As Mr. Chaturvedi 
has observel: “Out of 100 boys admitted to the infants class, only 35.7 
reach Class II. The remaining two-thirds relapse into the completest 
possible illiteracy and no efforts are made to check this. This is the 
most vital educational problem before the public and the educational 
authorities. All other high sounding schemes can take care of them¬ 
selves later on.” The same writer calculates that out of 9,163 pupils 
in the 1st year class, 3,664 failed and out of them only 873 appeared for 
the same examination in the next year. This means that 2,791 out of 
3,664 who failed left school, giving a percentage of 76.'^^^^ 

The neglect of the infants or the Ist year class by the teacher has 
been noted as one of the evils of the Indian system of education since 
long. Sir Henry Sharp, in his ‘ Progress of Education in India 1912-17, 


8 1. Report of the Educational Survey in Mysore (1927-28), Vol. I, p. 21 r,. 
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observes: “But the number and variety of subjects taken by the upper 
primary classes, the greater interest these subjects have for the teachers 
and the importance attached by inspecting officers to the attainment of 
senior pupils lead the teacher to devote a large proportion of his time 
to the higher classes. More than this, wxtc the infants class taken for 
even an hour a day some progress might result.” 

The Hartog Committee say: “One cause for the great wastage and 
stagnation in tlie lower classes of primary schools where there is more 
than one teacher is the habit of placing the lowest class in charge of the 
least qualified teacher. This practice has naturally resulted in the worst 
teaching being concentrated in the class v/here the most careful handling 
is required. The lowest class in India presents peculiar difficulties, 
since boys and girls are admitted at present at all ages and at all times 
of the year, and in consequence there is additional need for special care. 
In Indian primary schools, as they arc at present, the maxim of ‘ the 
best teacher for the youngest children ’ is specially applicable.” 

In a one-teacher or single-teacher school the situation is still worse. 
Mr. (diaturvedi writes of a single-teacher school: . the infants class, 

especially, the backbone as well as the Gordian Knot of the Vernacular 
Fducalion, suffers to an unbelievable degree . . . the single teacher has 
scarcely any time for tlie infants class which is left to grow like wild 
weeds in a garden.” 

Quotations showing the neglect of the 1st year class not only in a 
single-teacher school, but even in a school with more than one teacher, 
can be multiplied. The question is how to improve the situation. 
Those who have the Encdisli system of education before their eves 
naturally sSuggest the emj)loymcnt of women—trained specially for this 
kind of work—as the proper remedy. Mr. Richey, in his ‘ Progress of 
Education in India’, 1922-27, observes: “One of the chief defects of the 
elementary teacher in India is his sex. Universal experience has shown 
that the best teacher for young children is a woman. It is rare that a 
man shows any real aptitude for teaching an infants class. No amount 
of normal school training will make up for this natural deficiency. But 
if the trained teacher has little success with beginners what sympathetic 
understanding or expository skill can be expected of the junior untrained 
assistant or senior pupil to whom the infants class is often entrusted ? ” 

The latest observation on this need of specially trained women 
teachers for infants is made by the D.P.I. of Bombay who has been 
pressing this point in a very convincing manner. In his quinquennial 
report for 1932-37 he says: “Most of the harm is done in the first year 
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of a child s school life. At present there are hardly any teachers in 
this Province wdio have any knowledge or have had any training in the 
handling of small children. The teaching of small children is an art 
in itself and requires considerably more skill than the teaching of older 
children, and it will be found that in Europe and America classes 
composed of smaller children are usually put in the hands of women 
teachers. Experience will, therefore, point out to the need of more 
women teachers with a good educational background behind them who 
have been trained specifically for infant work.’' 

The gist of the above remarks is that in order to improve (lie 
teaching of infants, it is necessary to employ specially trained teachers 
and particularly women, lire remedy suggested is excellent. Rut is 
it practicable The practicability of the remedy must be examined 
from two points of view, financial and social. In Bombay there are 
about 35,000 teachers in primary schools, and at least one out of three 
must be in charge of infants. To train 12,000 teachers in special 
methods of ‘ infant work ’ is a task beyond the resources of Bombay 
which has not got today even 50 per cent ordinary trained teachers. 
The remedy, therefore, will not come within the realm of the j:)racticablc 
in the near future. Ihe suggestion that these infants’ teachers should 
be ‘ trained women ’, and trained for that particular work, is not only 
impracticable but also impossible. Even today in Bombay many girls’ 
schools and classes are in the hands of male teachers. Besides, the 
conditions of living in villages which would have the bulk of the infants 
in schools are quite unfavourable to women teachers being posted to 
such schools. Under these handicaps the remedy of training women 
teachers ‘ with a good educational background ’ specially for infant work 
seems to be of no practical value. 

While fully appreciating the value of training for teacliers in general, 
it is difficult to subscribe to the view that most of the defects of Indian 
education are to be laid at the door of want of sufficient number of 
trained teachers. “ Jt is not safe to assume that a teacher without 
technical preparation will necessarily be a poor teacher; nor that every 
person with the best training yet devised will be an eff ective teacher.” 
Many nations have gone ahead with mass education and many more 
are doing so today in spite of the paucity of trained teachers. The 
supply of an adequate number of trained teachers is mainly a question 
of finance. It is, however, worth noting that England had not even 50 
per cent trained teachers in her schools during the most important years 
of expansion of mass education, 1870-1900.''^® 
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Today nearly 80 per cent of the teachers in the elementary schools 
in England are women. I’he English system of employing women 
teachers in preference to men has grown not only on educational but 
also on financial grounds, a female teacher’s remuneration being 80 per 
cent of that of a male.”^ 


Without being unmindful of the good that will accrue if the 1st 
year class pupils are put under the charge of the best available teachers, 
one cannot forget that in Indian schools only half the teachers are 
‘trained’.’" In the year 1932 there were in British India roughly two 
lakh primary schools of which half were single-teacher schools; while 
the total number of teachers was lakhs, each multi-teacher school 
thus having 2.5 teachers teaching 3 to 5 classes. Assuming that the 
distribution of the trained and untrained teachcrs**is even in all types 
of schools, on an average there will be 1.25 trained teachers per multi- 
teacher school. It will thus be seen that there is little scope for carrying 
out the suggestion that the best trained teacher be given to the lovve;!t 
class. In cities and towns where there are schools, each with many 
teachers, it is possible to divert a good trained teacher to the lowest 
class. But taking India as a whole, the suggestion of giving trained 
teachers to tlie lowest cla.sses cannot be enforced on a large scale until 
the percentage of trained teachers is greatly increased. This again leads 
to financial difficulties of an almost insuperable character. If,"therefore, 
the instruction of the lowest class is to be improved witliin the present 
financial resources, recourse will have to be liad to ways and means, 
such as restricting the admission to the lowest classes to a specific period’ 
of the yeai only, raising of the age of admission, etc. These reforms, 
if enforced, tire bound to eflect lemarkable improvement in the teaching 
of the lowest class. Other suggested remedies, however attractive and 
sound, will not help because of financial and other consiticrations. 
’Whoever may be tlie teacher of tlic 1st year cla.ss, it is essential tliat he 
should devote at least a coujile of hours’ undivided attention a day to 
that class.’’'' I his class is often lookcel upon as a gathering place for 
youngsters to accustom them to the school and not for actual instruction. 
Mr. Mason Olcott very aptly .says in reference to the infants’ class: 
“Often they are taught nothing at all e.xcept to sit motionle.s.s and 
speechless, ami thus ‘get used to school’! Several Provinces appro¬ 
priately call the class, where they acquire such habits of dull apathy, 
the infant (that is, non-speaking) class. Nothing is expected of them 
either by the teacher or the parents.” 

This is imleed a very sad state of things. The supervising officer 
must make it clear to the teacher that the merit of his work will much 
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depend upon the results of the 1st year class. The final result of the 
work will have to be judged by the number of pupils promoted. If a 
child who attends for a prescribed minimum number of days fails to 
be promoted, the reasons must be very carefully scrutinized. In fact 
the whole machinery of inspection and teaching must be so aeljusted 
that all eyes must be on tlie 1st year class. Hitherto it was the jiracticc 
to concentrate attention on the upper classes, but now the 1st year class 
must claim it. If these simple measures which require no additional 
expenditure are carried out, there is no doubt that a great change for 
the better will come over the educational system. 

The question of the curriculum of the 1st year class has not been 
considered here. Important as it is, it docs not matter what the 
curriculum is, so long as the folly is not committed of prescribing a 
curriculum which cannot be reasonably completed by the tcaclier and 
the class of a particular school within the time allotted and under 
conditions of schooling obtaining in that school. 

There is hardly a country in the world which has not recognised 
the imperative necessity of restricting school admissions to the 1st year 
class to certain times in a year. In fact, mass education will not be 
successful unless the 1st year class children are admitted only once a 
year. Admissions made twice a year are bad cnougli, but more frequent 
ones are simply disastrous. The system of primary education introtluccd 
under the Britisli Administration has, from its inception, been defective 
in this respect. It was in the ‘Progress of Education in India 1912-17, 
that reference to this evil was made for the first time. The Report says: 
“But the irregularity of making admissions brings it about tliat the 
class (first year class) contains children at every different stages of 
attainments.””'' The Progress for 1917-22 prominently makes mentiern 
of this defect: “There is no fixed date of admission. Pupils come in 
month by month according to caprice or the influence of tlicir horos¬ 
copes. The lowest class, a class in which numbers are high, is a 
collection of little groups each at a different stage of advancement.” 
The Hartog Committee Report says: “The lowest class in India presents 
peculiar difliculties; since boys and girls arc admitted at present at all 
ages and at all times of the year, and in consequence, there is additional 
need for special care.””'' The Committee also refer to the attempts 
made by Mr. H. Dip|)ie to introduce “ the .salutary innovation of con¬ 
fining school admission to a single month of the year ”. Mr. Dippie 
seems to be the first officer in India who tried to combat this great evil 
in actual practice. Others saw it before him, but it appears that they 
simply stated the evil and left it for others to apply remedies. Mr. 
Dippie rightly called the 1st year class “ a stagnant pool ”. It is not 
known how far Mr. Dippie succeeded in getting better results. The 
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quesdon is now coming into prominence and the official attempts to 
restrict admissions to a specific period of the year are steadily gaining 
fruit. 

It is indeed a good sign that in some of the recent reports on 
Educational Reconstruction, the importance of restriction of admissions 
is duly emphasized. Mr. R. S. Weir, in his Report on Primary 
Education in U.P., says: “Yet another cause of inefficiency is the 
admission of pupils in the lower form twice yearly. The system which 
was an advance on the previous system (when no restriction was 
obscrvetl) is still too liberal. Inevitably, it creates confusion. 1 recom¬ 
mend that admission be limited to the months of July and August each 
year and that subsequent admissions, except in the case of transfers, 
he rigorously banned. Witliout such a safeguard, the teacher never can 
know where he is with his class. With it, he is assured of a compact 
body which he may reasonably teach as a whole.” *** 

The Report of the Education Reorganization Committee of Burma 
(1936) makes a distinct recommendation in this matter: “Enrolmetit 
should be limited rigidly to a period of 60 days from the date of the 
official opening of the school year . . . subject to the proviso that where 
conditions permit a Local Education Authority may fix a period of less 
than 60 days for enrolment.” 

The Vocational Training Committee of Bombay in their recent 
(1938) Report recommend: “We are of opinion that fresh admissions 
to the lowest class, i.e. to Standard I (at present classed infants), should 
ordinarily be made within two months from the date of the beginning 
of the school year.” ° 

Although this evil was recognised as far back as in 1912, and in 
spite of the consensus of opinion for its removal by various Educational 
Committees, Departments of Education do not appear to have made any 
serious efforts to eradicate it, because it is only in recent years that rules 
have been framed in some Provinces restricting admissions to once a 
year only. Even the Rules under the various Compulsory Education 
Acts have not taken into account this great evil. That so obvious and 
eminently desirable a reform should take so long in being implemented 
merely shows how apathetic has been the Educational Administration 
in this country. 

IX. AGE OF ADMISSION TO SCHOOLS 

In a system of mass education, it is very necessary to admit such 
children only as have attained a particular age. A Compulsory 
Education Act has to provide for the lower and upper age limits of 
compulsion. From the year 1918 onwards all the Indian Provinces 
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have passed Compulsory Education Acts. The lower age limit for 
compulsion is 6, although the Punjab Act allows the option of making 
it 7, with the previous sanction of Government. The upper age limit 
is 11 in all cases. 

But the fixing of an age limit for compulsion between 6 and 11 
does not prevent children below and above those ages from attending 
schools. It only means that a child cannot be legally forced to join a 
school before he is 6 and he cannot be legally allowed to leave school 
before he is 11, unless, of course, he has completed the minimum 
standard of education which gives him exemption. Children arc 
allowed to join schools today even when they are below 5. 


The following table gives the percentage of pupils in the 1st year 
class according to age in British India: 


Age 


Percentages 


1912 

1917 

1922 

j 1927 

i 

1932 

Below 5 

! 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

5-6 

21 1 

20 

17 

17 ! 

22 

6-7 

24 

24 

24 

25 i 

27 

Above 7 

50 

i 

51 

i 

55 i 

i i 

54 

48 


From the above table it is seen that although there is marked 
improvement in the }X)sition so far as children under 5 are concerned, 
there is no such change in the next age-group, viz. between 5 and 6. 
One out of every four children in the 1st year class is below 6, which 
is the minimum age fixed for admission to school under the Com¬ 
pulsory Education Acts. 

The question may be raised as to why admission to school below 
a certain age-limit should be restricted. Is it not harsh to say ‘ no ’ to 
a child, if he comes to school by himself when he is, say, 4 years old? 
The parents want him to go to school. Why should he not be allowed ? 
Some even assert that a rate-payer has a right to get his child admitted 
to school irrespective of his age. 

One comprehensive answer can be given to these questions: 
“ Modern education is ‘ mass education ’. The spread of democracy 
over the world has made impossible the individual instructions of 
pupils.” There was a time when education was meant only for those 
who sought it. Now it is to be given to all whether they want it or 
not. Hence came the idea of compulsion. In the old order of things 
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llie numbers to be educated were small. Moreover, tuition fees 
delrayed a substantial share of the expenditure. Again, most schools 
were then private schools and as the people sent dieir children of their 
own free will, they willingly bore a share of the expenditure. In the 
new order of things, on the other hand, children are actually com¬ 
pelled to go to school. The numbers are swelling and m India they 
have still to swell four times. Compulsion has necessitated the abolition 
of fees, because it is believed that it is not fair that you should compel 
a patent to send his child to school and at the same time ask him to pay 
for the schooling. The State share of expenditure is rapidly mcreasing. 
Ihe sheer weight of numbers is forcing upon the State the necessity 
of maintaining larger classes. The teacher has no time to look after 
the wants of each child separately and individually. He has to teach 
the chess as a whole often consisting of 40 to 50 children and sometimes 
an equal number spread over four or five classes. Under these con¬ 
ditions of schooling, which the State is forced to adopt owing to 
limitations of its finance, it is imperative that the age of a child admitted 
to the 1st year class should be such as would enable him to profit by 
the kind of itistruction imparted in the schools maintained at the 
expense of the State. If die physical and mental development of the 
child lias not rendered him fit to receive the instruction imparted to the 
class as a whole, his presence in the school will be of no profit to him, 
but it will hamper the progress of others. A modern State catering for 
mass education can hardly afford to maintain schools where very young 
children requiring individual care and attention can be profitably 
instructed. 

India has adoptctl the lower age-limit of compulsion at 6. 
Whether that should be so will be discussed later. In the meanwhile, 
it is necessary that a rigid ban should be placed on the admission of 
children below that age to schools maintained free by the State. Such 
children can very well go to fcc-paying schools if they can afford to pay 
for their education. Rut .schools financed wholly from public funds 
must be reserved for only those who can profit by the methods and 
conditions of instruction which the State can afford to maintain in such 
schools from time to time. In spite of this imperative necessity of 
re^stricting admission to pupils above a particular age, it is seen that 
25 per cent of the children in the 1st year class are below that age. It 
is not known what proportion of them is in private schools, but it can be 
presumed that most of them are in schools maintained by the State or 
mostly with the help of the State. Admission of immature pupils leads 
to waste and the extent of such waste cannot be small where the number 
of pupils below the age of 6 comes to 25 per cent of the total number 
of pu{)ils in the 1st year class. Besides, there is also another economic 
aspect of die question. The 25 per cent of pupils below 6 who are today 
attending primary schools in India, are not only absorbing 25 per cent 
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of the State’s expenditure on the 1st year class with less profit to them¬ 
selves and thus causing great waste, but they are keeping out of school 
an equal number of pupils of ages 6 and above. If they are kept waiting 
for a year or so, it will be possible to make room for an equal number of 
children of 6 and above. Such children liave a greater claim on public 
funds, and the money spent on them would yield better results. 

In most countries where compulsory education is enforced, children 
are not admitted to the State schools until they attain the prescribed 
age. In Japan, for instance, when the lower age-limit is 6, to prevent 
over-enthusiastic parents from making their children commence educa¬ 
tion at too early an age, a strict rule rigidly enforced is laid down that 
no child who is under 6 years of age is to be admitted to a public ele¬ 
mentary school. Again, in countries where compulsory education has 
not yet been introduced owing to financial difficulties, such a rule has 
also been adopted for the better utilization of educational funds. For 
instance, in the Philippines a child is not admitted to a State school 
unless he is 7 years old and the rule is strictly enforced. 

Britain’s long and intimate contact with India has been responsible 
for transplanting to the Indian soil certain educational ideas suited 
jxtrhaps to the conditions in England, but entirely unsuited to the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in this country. The British admitted children below 
tlie prescribed age-limit (5) to schools because they could afford it. 
Later on, however, the British had to give option to the Local Authori¬ 
ties to refuse admissions below 6.'®“ Yet young children do attend 
schools to some extent and the British nation has to make special 
provision for such very young children to be taught under conditions 
of schooling where they can profitably be looked after. This again they 
could do because they could command the necessary funds. In India, 
the British administrators permitted very young children to attend 
schools perhaps because they thought it was a good thing after the 
British fashion. They even styled the lowest class as ‘ Infants ’ after the 
British practice and further divided it into ‘ Junior Infants ’ and ‘ Senior 
Infants’. Years passed before the idea of mass education arose in this 
country. It is now realised that the British practice of admitting very 
young children will not work in a poor country like India. But here 
again the force of tradition has exerted itself. The Indian people do not 
respond to the advice of not sending very young children to schools, 
having been themselves brought up in contrary traditions. 

People who send their children at a very young age (below 6) to 
schools do so with several motives. A few there are who may be anxious 
to see their children initiated into education at an early age so that they 
may complete their education early and enter life with a distinct advan- 

102. Mass Education in /ntim—Parulekar, p. ii. (This volume pp. ) 

103. About n per cent of the pupils in ‘ Infants ’ were of ages below 5 in 1936 
(Year Book of Education, 1938. p. 45). 
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tage. But such persons would be themselves educated and could afford 
to make suitable provision for the early schooling of their children in 
schools where s{x;cial provision is obtained and where the State spends 
nothing or contributes a small portion of the expenditure. A large 
number of people who are anxious to send their children very early to 
schools do so with the desire of keeping away the children from creating 
‘ mischief ’ at home. Whether it is proper to fritter away public money 
for ensuring peace and quiet ’ in die homes of these people is a question 
which the State must seriously consider. There is a third section of 
the people who wish to use the school as a creche—di place where they 
can safely deposit their youngsters while they are at work. In this 
connection Mr. R. S. Weir writes: “ Where there is a school, there is 
su[iervision and shelter for a small boy still unable to earn much who 
can be safely stowed away with the master while his parents go out to 
the fields. I he school is a creche. While these people deserve our 
sympathy we cannot allow them to use the school for a purpose for 
which It IS not maintained. If is simply waste of public funds which 
are so insufficient. ‘‘ The admission of boys under six years of ao'e 
should be definitely discouraged. Little is gained by sending children 
to school prematurely.” 

I he Burma Education Reorganization Committee are most emphatic 
on this question. They want to prevent parents from entering a wrong 
age to gain early admission. They recommend: “Children who have 
not completed six years of age should not be enrolled and should be 
excluded, without exception, from the class rooms. Birth certificates 
.should be called for. When they are not available and a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools is of opinion that the age of a child is under six, 
the child should be excluded unless the guardian is able to satisfy the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools that the child has completed 6 vears of 
age.”’- 

The main argument in support of the exclusion of children under 
6 is that they are not ripe physically and mentally for the kind of in.struc- 
tion that is possible to be given in a school imparting mass education. 
But there is another ground on which exclusion of young children from 
the 1st year class can be advocated. Sir George Anderson says: “Most 
reports refer to the neglect of children in the infants class and point 
out that this class, composed as it usually is of pupils of v^arying ages 
and attainments, is often unmanageable. The first reform would be to 
ensure that pupils join school at the same time in the year and that, 
as far as possible, they are of the same age.” 


10.4. Report on Primary Education in the U.P. (10^4), n. 
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There is no doubt that a teacher's work is very much facilitated, 
and it produces far better results, if he has to handle a class composed of 
pupils of the same mental growth. This principle applies to the teach¬ 
ing of all the early classes, although it applies with much greater force 
to the 1st year class. To secure such homogeneity, it is necessary not 
only to exclude children below 6, but it is also necessary to exclude those 
who are, say, two or three years older than the six-year-old child. Such 
a rule exists in the Dutch East Indies and it appears that it has already 
had a salutary effect. 

The general opinion in India as regards the lower age-limit for 
admission to school is that it should be 6; for that is the age generally 
prescribed in Compulsory Education Acts. Although Indian scliools 
admit a considerable number of children below that age to the 1st year 
class, it may be hoped that sooner or later this harmful juactice will be 
abandoned. 

Most of the countries of the world have now adopted compulsory 
education and have, according to their individual needs, fixed lower 
age-limits for compulsion as shown below: 

(1) Countries which have fixed 6 as the lower age-limit: 

England (option for 5); France; Germany; Italy; Belgium; 
U.S.A. (2 States); Australia (4 States); Japan; Mexico; and 
Spain. 

(2) Countries which have fixed 7 as the lower age-limit: 

Sweden; Norw'ay; Denmark; Finland; Poland; Switz.erland 
(6 permissive); Holland; Greece; Portugal; Rumania; Peru; 
U.S.A. (28 States); Canada (3 Provinces); Brazil; South 
African Union; Australia (3 States); Turkey; Egypt; Fede¬ 
rated Malay States; and Siam. 

(3) Countries wdiich have fixed 8 and over as the lower age-limit: 

U.S.S.R.; U.S.A. (18 States); and Canada (2 Provinces). 

The above list will show that highly industrialised countries have 
fixed the lower limit at 6; while most of the agricultural countries as 
well as countries which are just developing or which have a scattered 
population have fixed it at 7 or above. In some of the latter countries, 
a further latitude is given to the rural population. 

It stands to reason that India should not follow England and the 
other highly industrialised countries in the adoption of the lower age- 
limit. The main occupation in India is agriculture and she is a land of 
villages. Therefore, it is but right that India should follow in this 
respect countries which have a similar economic background. It will, 
therefore, be wise to fix the lower age-limit at 7 and not at 6. Where 
conditions demand it, it may even be 8. 
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It would not be venturesome to say that children below the age of 
7 are not physically and mentally fit to receive education imparted to 
them under conditions of schooling that now obtain in the vast majority 
of Indian schools. If it be possible to have schools where individual 
attention could be given, if cheerful atmosphere and occupations that 
interest young children below 7 were provided under sympathetic and 
well-trained teachers, there would be no objection to admitting children 
of 6 or even of a lower age. Looking at the problem purely from the 
point of view of the acceleration of mass literacy, in the present economic 
and social conditions of the country, it seems imperative that the children 
to be admitted to schools must be well developed physically and mentally 
to grasp what is taught to them in a class as a whole and that too within 
the limited time which a teacher weighed with the burden of teaching 
other classes can conveniently spare for them. 

Those who are acejuainted with the theory and practice of mental 
resting, know that a child acc]uircs a certain amount of knowledge 
irrespective of his being in a school. Mental growth continues and it 
docs not necessarily require the aid of a school. The school comes in for 
imparting trailitional knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic and of 
other informative subjects. Children of 7 or 8 are so much mentally 
developed by this natural process of learning that they can learn more 
quickly and with greater certainty of retention the traditional knowledge 
given in a school than children of 5 or 6. This, of course, applies to the 
average child. 

This view finds ample support in the testimony available in other 
countries of the world. A Committee of Experts in Switzerland, 
appointed to investigate scientifically the problem of the school-age, has 
come to the following conclusion: “All those competent to judge 
emphasized the fact that in many cases children are not vet ripe for 
school at the age of 6.” 

l^cfcrring to the physical aspect of the age of admission, it is stated: 
The development of the organs of the senses also is still incomplete 
in the six-year-old child. The eye of the child is by nature long-sighted. 

If then it has to adjust itself too early to close work, as in the case at 
school, this may give rise to derangements of the nervous system. The 
same remarks apply to the development of kinesthetic feeling. The six- 
year-old child has often insufficient command over its voluntary muscles, 
to the extent required by school work. This often finds expression in 
derangements of speech and manual clumsiness. A warning is uttered 
against treating early maturity as genuine intellectual ability. There 
is then a danger of develojmient without sufficient maturity. A year 
more or less of quiet development and undisturbed growth means much; 
indeed every month is important. The seven-year-old child is from every 
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point of view superior to the six-ycar-okl. . . . From tiie medical point 
of view, the age of six is, therefore, to he described as definitely too early 
for admission to school.” 

These views are further endorsed by Swiss Pedagogues as will be 
seen from the following extract: “ The experience gaincil every year 
with six-year-old chiklren confirms the fact that they are generally not 
yet fit for school. They tire quickly both physically ami menially and 
it frequently happens that a child who has started too young and has 
been described by its parents as very forward fails after a short time 
and is overtaken by other children. Moreover, in many cases, the harm 
done only becomes apparent later, i.e. on transfer to a middle-grade 
school.” 

Mr. Chaturvedi, after a careful statistical stiuly of the infant class 
pupils, writes: “In the infants class the groiqi below 6.79 years is elimi¬ 
nated to the extent of 72.5 per cent or about three-fourths. So that the 
progress of boys below seven years is extremely jirecarious. Of the boys 
between the ages 6.79 and 7.73, 54.2 per cent or more than half are 
withdrawn before they reach Class 1 (the second year class). In other 
words, boys less than eight years of age have a greater chance of being 
thrown out than rcacliing Class 1. The minimum age of six is too young 
for education on a voluntary basis. It should be raiscil to at least eight 
years. The older boys fare mucli better in the Infants Class.” 

On the question of ‘Admitting Beginners to Schools’ Mr. 
Washburn, an American educationist, remarks: “We have conducteal 
experiment as to the efficient time for children to begin rearling and 
have found . . . that it j)ays to wait until the child has reached a mental 
age of 61 years.” 


The Indian child enters on a new phase of life w'hen he is about 
7 or 8 years old from the point of view of his physical well-being as 
will be .seen from the folkmdng figures: 


Age 

i Mortality per cent 

4 

' 2.74 

5 

1.93 

6 

1.45 

7 

1.15 

8 

0.94 

9 

0.83 

10 

0.79 

11 

0.81 

12 

0.84 

i 
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113. Extractccl from the Life-table for All-India (males) in the Census Repoi t. 
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This resistance to disease and death is definitely strengthened when 
the child is 7 years old and it continues to grow stronger from the 
eighth to the tenth year after which it again decreases. The age period 
8-10 is the best part of a child s life from the point of view of resistance 
to mortality. His mental vigour also grows with the physical, and, 
therefore, his ‘ education ’ can best be commenced between the age 
period 7-8. Before that age period, he is in a comparatively weak 
condition, both physically and mentally. 

Another confirmation of this physio-psychological fact is supplied 
by the Hindu Scriptures, where it is laid down for guidance of parents 
that a Brahmin child should begin his education when he is 8 years 
old from the time of conception, i.e. when he is more than 7 years old. 
According to the ancient custom, the Brahmin boy had to devote far 
more time to learning than the boys of other classes; but even so, the 
^8^ prescribed was above 7. Would it not be true to say that the ancient 
writer of these Scriptures must have based the age of formal learning 
on extensive observations and experience.? The cult of learning in 
India among certain classes and communities has been carried on 
uninterruptedly from times immemorial. It would appear that it was 
only in the nineties of the last century when the infants class was 
introduced into the Indian educational system that people began to send 
their children to school at ages earlier than 7 and that the practice has 
now grown too strong to be eradicated. 

It is of interest to note here that the Zakir Husain Committee on 
the Wardlia Scheiiie reiterates this ancient Indian practice in the matter 
of the age of admission to education: “After careful consideration, we 
have come to the conclusion that seven plus will be the proper age to 
enforce compulsion.” 

The lower age-lirnit prescribed for compulsion in most countries 
of the world and especially in those having a similar social and economic 
background to that of India is 7 or more. Such evidence as is available 
as regards the most suitable age of admission from the point of view 
of physical fitness and mental rctentiveness also favours an age of 
admission not below 7. Actual research into the problem of the proper 
age at which the mind of the child is sufficiently receptive points in the 
direction of the age of 7. Taking Indian experience purely, Mr. 
Chaturvedi’s investigations also lead to the same conclusion. The 
Census mortality figures for India doubly support the claim of this 
age, for they conclusively show that below the age of 7 the exposure to 
the risk of death is very much greater. The hoary antiquity of the 
Indian Scriptures does not also fail to lend its support to this view. 
And the latest support, if further support were required, is given by 

114. Educational Reconstruction (Vora & Co.), p. 36 (of the Report). 
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the findings of the Zskir Husain Comniittee. In view of such con¬ 
clusive evidence one cannot but come to the conclusion that for India, 
so far as mass education is concerned, the most suitable age of admission 
is 7 or above. 


X. THE SINGLE-TEACHER SCHOOL 

The single-teacher school is yet another imjxirtant problem that 
figures prominently in discussions relating to Indian mass education. 
The magnitude of the problem can be gauged from the fact that one 
out of two primary schools in India today is a single-teacher school. 
They arc confined almost wholly to villages, and as India is a land of 
villages the problem appears to be still more .serious. In the whole 
of India there are more than 6-1 lakhs of villages. Out of them, villages 
with a population of 500 and* below are about 5 lakhs, with a tcftal 
population of about 6| crores, which gives an average population of 
130 souls to a village. Assuming that two such villages are grouped for 
school purposes, they cannot between them supply more than 40 juipils 
(boys and girls) of school-going age. The.se figures clearly show that 
in our present financial conditions, whether one likes it or not, the 
single-teacher school is an inevitable necessity. 

The course of Indian primary education went on placidly till about 
1912 and no serious thought was given as to whether the single-teacher 
school had succeeded in promoting literacy. Since then the various 
aspects of the system have been receiving attention and evoking discus¬ 
sion. The problem of the single-teacher school, accordingly, received 
its first mention in the ‘Progre.ss of Education in India for 1912-17 

In the next is.sue of the Progress (1917-22), the problem did receive 
.specific mention”" under the heading ‘The disheartening ta,sk of the 
solitary teacher ’ and among other things the inefficiency of the ordinary 
village school was attributed to “ the excessive number of c!as.scs 
assigned to a single teacher ”. Here is the first definite mention of the 
evils of a single-teacher school. Yet the writer (J. A. Richey) did not 
go to the length of condemning it wholesale. He just mentioned its 
defects. Thereafter the Royal Commi.ssion on Agriculture went in for 
a wholesale condemnation of the single-teacher school. The Com¬ 
mission say : “ We entirely agree with those educational authorities who 
hold that no primary school can be efficient which has less than two 
teachers.” After referring to the financial aspect of this question, the 
Commission further say : “ But nothing is to be gained by failure to 
face the fact that a village which has a primary school with only one 
teacher might almost as well be without a school at all.” 
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The Agricultural Commission were persuaded to express this 
view/*® it appears, from what they heard about the Punjab where a 
policy of discouraging the growth of lower primary schools had been 
going on for some time, with a view to accelerating the growth of a 
six-class lower middle school or an eight-class upper middle school. 
The Commission were informed that “ a marked improvement in the 
standard of primary education had been effected in the Punjab ” by the 
adoption of the policy. Now improvement in the standard of education 
may mean one of the two things: increase in the rate of literacy or 
increase in the number of graduates of the six-year and eight-year class 
schools. If the latter is the meaning of the expression ‘‘improvement 
in the standard of primary education ”, certainly the Punjab deserves 
praise; but if the Punjab means by that expression that she has effected 
improvement in the rate of increase in literacy, the matter is very much 
open to doubt. The literacy of the Punjab, as of other Provinces, as 
recorded in the Census Reports, has hardly anything to do with the 
number of pupils that may be attracted to the upper primary classes. 
The increase in literacy will entirely depend upon the number of pupils 
the Punjab will be able to promote from the lower classes to the 3rd 
year class, or at the most, to the 4th year class and to keep them there 
for a year. If the Punjab be of the opinion that she would ratlier have 
less ordinary literates, but more of ‘better' literates, one would have 
nothing to say. But the Punjab cannot add to its literacy by neglecting 
a rapid increase in the 3rd or 4th year class pupils by discouraging the 
growth of a lower type of school just to foster that of schools witli 
upper classes. The Punjab Census Report of 1921 contains the follow¬ 
ing pertinent observation: “Thus while extra-scholastic literates below 
20 have decreased by 19,000 persons, conscc]uent on the closing down 
of many private educational institutions during the decade, there has 
been a very slight increase in the numbers of extra-scholastic literates 
of all ages. The result suggests that the efforts of the Department of 
Education to increase the literacy of the Province have been almost 
completely nullified by the diminution in the private educational 

.. • 119 

enterprise. 

The opinion of the Agricultural Commission regarding the single¬ 
teacher schools aroused keen dissatisfaction about them. The Hartog 
Committee whicli followed practically repeated the view of the Agri¬ 
cultural Commission, though it did so in more cautious terms. The 
Committee said: “It may be that, in favourable circumstances, with a 
good teacher trained in methods of plural class teaching, a school of 
this type serves a useful purpose, but we cannot think that there is 
much promise of effective progress in a system which depends so 
predominantly on schools of this type. A teacher who is untrained and 
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119. Vol. I, pp. 293-291. 
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of meagre qualifications and who can obtain little or no assistance from 
the inspecting staff, cannot be expected single-handed to teach several 
classes with a large number of pupils, very unequally distributed among 

lllcSC CiaSSCS. 

The ‘Progress of Education in India for 1922-27’ was published 
simultaneously with the Report of the Hartog Committee and it also 
lent Its support to the views of die Commission and the Committee. 
It says: One of the major causes of the wastage and stagnation is the 
extremely large number of schools particularly in rural areas which 
have only one teacher in charge not merely of a large number of classes 
but of a large number of pupils in each class.” 

This powerful condemnation of the single-teacher school proved 
infectious and “practically every (Provincial) report condemned the 
single-teacher school which was often an extravagance and usually 
ineffective This is the position where the single-teacher school 
stands today in official and non-official circles. 

The ‘Progress of Education’ for 1922-27 and for ]927-:32 reveal a 
series of struggles put up by some of the Provinces to get rid of single¬ 
teacher schools or at least lessen their number. But again and again 
the struggle had to be given up, in most cases for financial rca.sons, and 
in others, owing to opposition from the public. It apj:)cars that the 
position has remained unchanged since the Agricultural Commission 
recorded their memorable condemnation of the single-teacher schools 
nearly 10 years ago. This is not surprising because those who advocate 
their abolition or amalgamation and consolidation have failed to visualise 
their indispensable place in the framework of the Indian educational 
system. The right approach to the problem is to mend these schools 
rather than to end them. This view is supported hy Messrs. Richey 
and Subba Rao as will be seen from the following quotations. Mr. 
Richey says: “Now if these statements are true, we may well de,spair 
of the future of rural education in India; for nothing is more certain 
than that if education is ultimately to reach the more backward and 
sparsely inhabited tract.s, it must be by means of the single-teacher 
schools, no other type is economically possible. But, of course, these 
statements are very exaggerated. We have evidence enough in the 
thousands of good single-teacher schools in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. I have inspected a number of such schools 
in South Africa, and more, I have visited many good single-teacher 
schools in India itself; still no one will deny that such teachers arc set a 
bad task.” 


120. Report, pp. lii. Vol. I, p. i-js. 

122. Progress of Education in India, 1927-32, Vol. I. p. 1.15. 

123. Asiatic Review, January 1929, p. 89. 
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Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, the then D.P.I. of Mysore, in his Annual 
Report for 1933-34, recognises in unmistakable terms the importance 
of these single-teacher schools in the Indian educational system. After 
referring to the U.S.A., where even today nearly 40 per cent of the 
primary schools are single-teacher schools, he says: “If this is the 
condition of the things in a country so rich and so well provided with 
excellent means of communications as the United States of America, 
any scheme of reorganization and consolidation in Mysore or India 
where single-teacher schools are numerous, must accept, for years to 
come, such schools as an inevitable part of the scheme of things and 
attempt to attain die maximum possible efficiency on the basis of such 
schools.” 

If it is inevitable to work within the framework of the single- 
teacher schools, it would be pertinent to consider what reforms are 
necessary and desirable in order to get the best out of them. Certain 
reforms such as the restriction of admissions to only once a year in the 
1st year class, and the prescribing of a minimum age of 7 have already 
been discussed. 

The principal solution of the problem will, however, lie in the 
simplification of and less rigid adherence to the prescribed curricula. 
It is common knowledge that under the existing rules of the Educational 
Departments even in a single-teacher school the teacher is required to 
teach the different clas.ses separately by strictly adhering to the curri¬ 
culum for each class. Prima jade, therefore, if there are five classes in 
the school, he cannot devote more than one hour to each. An hour’s 
instruction per class is obviously insufficient. If, therefore, there is to 
be more learning and more teaching, a way out would be to allow the 
teacher a certain amount of latitude in respect of the curriculum which 
will enable him to take two or more classes together in a common 
subject. While this may not be possible in all subjects, it would not 
only be possible but most desirable in the case of others. For instance, 
take the case of reading and writing. The arts of reading and writing 
are perfected by practice and it is in the amount of practice that the 
difference in the intensity and quality of such instruction lies. Suppose 
a book is being read by two classes simultaneously and the teacher 
explains tilings to both the classes. Although apparently both the classes 
seem to do the same work, the mental attitude and reaction of the 5tli 
year class to what is being taught will be different from those of the 
4th year class pupils. That is the difference in the apparent similarity 
of the situation. 

What is advocated here already exists in most of the one-teacher 
schools outside India. For instance: “ In some of the one-teacher 
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schools in U.S.A., there are all the eight grades of an elementary school; 
and yet the work is conducted fairly satisfactorily. This is because of 
its better ways of organising the work. For example, the . . . Experi¬ 
mental School . . . has the following tliree-group organization: Group 
A comprising tlie sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Group B comprising 
the fourth and fifth grades, and Group C comprising die first, second 
and third grades. The group is also flexible. Certain grades recite 
separately in certain subjects; and in other subjects four or five grades 
are combined to have joint recitations. The first grade is always a class 
by itself in reading.” 

What is advocated here is not the multi-class or plural-class teaching, 
where, for instance, the teacher sets sums to solve to Class III, gives 
writing work to Class IV, handwork to Class I, while he takes the 5th 
class in recitation and leaves the 2nd class in the garden (if there be 
one) to learn nature study or asks them to go out and play games 
themselves. This simultaneous handling of the five classes requires 
extraordinary ability on the part of the teacher and it is too much to 
expect such ability from the common run of the teaching profession. 
It therefore follows, if immediate improvement in the situation is to 
be effected, that the grou^>system advocated above will have to be 
resorted to. 

The system of grouping classes would be found of use not only in 
one-teacher schools but also in two- or three-teacher schools. On this 
subject, Dr. Dunn observes as follows: “The one- and two-teacher 
schools, at present the chief educational agency provided for rural 
children, labour under an additional and unnecessary handicap from 
the necessity of using curricula made for graded school organization. 
As long as one- and two-teacher schools exist, they should be provided 
with the curricula organized by groups to fit their practical needs, and 
not only by grades according to the convenience of the city graded 
schools.” 

It is indeed most incomprehensible that in India a curriculum of a 
particular class, framed entirely on the supposition that there is one 
teacher in charge of one class for the full day and for all the working 
days, should be made applicable to that particular class in a single¬ 
teacher school where hardly an hour a day can be given by the teacher 
in charge of that class. But the fact of the matter is that this absurdity 
is universally practised in this country. It may be argued that the 
authorities do not insist on the whole of die prescribed curriculum being 
covered. If this is so, it is indeed a most undesirable thing. Let the 
authorities deal straight with the situation and tell the teacher exactly 

125. Reconstructing Elementary Education in Mysore —M. Siddalingaiya, pp. 149- 
150. (Useful hints on this subject will be found on these pages of tlie book under 
reference.) 

i«6. Quoted by Siddalingaiya, op, cit,, p. 77. 
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what they expect of him. The best solution of the problem would 
appear to be in the replacement of an imposed curriculum by one framed 
by the teacher himself, within certain very broad limits. It is only then 
that the single-teacher schools will do their work properly and contribute 
their due share to die educational uplift of the masses. What is wanted 
is an entire change in the outlook. 

In die pre-British system of Indian education, the entire school was 
one class. There were no ‘ standards ’. Again, every single pupil had 
to be the tutor to one below him. In fact, the common school of the 
time was a mutually helping society with the teacher at the head. The 
single-teacher school worked well and it did impart to the children 
attending a sort of instruction which was enough for their wants. It is 
worthwhile taking the help of this old Indian system to some extent 
especially in some minor processes of learning. 

A successful w'orking of the group-teaching advocated here pre¬ 
supposes training in diis method of teaching to the existing teachers. 
This could be arranged through vacation or refresher courses. To 
ensure its success it will also be necessary to provide adequately for 
effective supervision and guidance. No supervisor can be expected to 
supervise properly if he is entrusted widi more than fifty one-teacher 
schools. 


XL DURATION OF SCHOOL LIFE 

An important problem relating to mass education is the duration 
of school life. How long does a child stay in a school.? While con¬ 
sidering this question, the period of stay in a school must be in reference 
to children studying upto a certain class. If it is presumed that the 4th 
year class is the upper limit of the minimum primary education, children 
learning upto that class only must be considered. Some children may 
stay for 4, 5 or even 6 years, if they are detained in some classes. Others 
may stay for a year only; while others may have spent a year in each 
of die four classes. To ascertain the duration of school life, one has, 
therefore, to take into consideration all such cases. 

The earliest attempt to determine the duration of school life of an 
Indian school child was made by Sir Henry Sharp in his ‘Progress of 
Education in India’ for 1907-12.*“’^ In the subsequent issue of the 
Progress for 1912-17 he revised his previous method of calculation.*"** 

His calculations were for the full course of seven years. He showed 
that the average length of school life was 3.8 years. If his method is 
applied to children in the first four classes only the figure comes to 2.8, 
and if applied to first three classes only it comes to 2.4 years. It is 
curious that in the subsequent quinquennial issues of the Progress no 
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mention is made of this definite figure (3.8) of the duration of school 
life. The Progress for 1917-22 discusses the question in general.*^® The 
Progress for 1922-27 makes an important difference between duration 
of school life in general and its effective A child may stay 

in the first class for two years, in the second for two, and in the third 
and fourth for one year each. Although his numerical duration of 
school life comes to six, his effective duration is only four. What is 
required, therefore, is to increase die effective duration and not merely 
the duration. The latest issue of the Progress (1927-32) casually 
discusses the question, but die remarks made are most significant as 
they offer an explanation of the short duration of school life. 

“ Owing to the poverty of the masses the length of time in which 
parents can afford to keep their children in school is limited. As soon as 
children reach an age when they become of economic value to the 
household they have to leave school, no matter what stage they have 
reached in their education. It therefore follows that, if the maximum 
benefit is to be received from the money spent on primary education 
and on die time spent by the children at school, the attendance of pupils 
should be as regular as possible, thereby enabling them to obtain 
promotion from class to class in the shortest possible time before their 
assistance in family duties has become of economic value.” 

The method adopted by Sir Henry Sharp is based on very broad 
considerations and many assumptions. But recently, Mr. S. N. 
Chaturvedi has investigated the problem critically, basing his calcula¬ 
tions on the cases of about 30,000 children in the Etawah (U.P.) district. 
His conclusions are; “ Of the 30,243 cases investigated, 13,126 or 43.4 
per cent leave within a year of joining school. . . . Those leaving before 
three years . . . amount to 76.9 per cent . . . the average life of a boy in 
primary schools is only one year ten months, so that a boy spends less 
than two years in the school before going back to Jiis fields and pastures. 
The school has demonstrated its inability to keep him for a longer 
time.” 


With the help of figures of pupils on the roll and pupils promoted 
in the Bombay Presidency, the following average stay of a pupil in each 
of the first four classes is obtained for the year 1926-27: 


Class 

Average stay of a pupil in 

the class (years) 

I 

1.5 

II 

1.26 

III 

1 1.36 

IV 

1.35 


lag. Vol. I, p. 117. 130. Vol. I, p. ia3. 131. Vol. I, p. 140. 

13a. An Educational Survey of a District, p. 184. 
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From this it may be inferred that a pupil in Bombay spends on an 
average— 

in the 1st year class .. 1.5 years 

in the 2nd „ „ .. (1.5 +1-26) 2.76 „ 

in the 3rd „ „ .. (2.76+1.36) 4.12 „ 

in the 4th „ „ .. (4.12+1.35) 5.47 „ 

This table does not give the average duration of school life of a 

pupil, but it shows that a pupil who is able to stay in the 3rd year 

class for a year spends on an average more than four years in the school. 
It also shows that the parents of the children who are in the 2nd year 
class in Bombay have to keep their children in schools for nearly three 
years. If, therefore, proper precautions are taken to secure promotions 
from class to class, almost all of the children in the 2nd year class can 
be given effective education for three years and those in the 3rd year 

class, for four years. So far as Bombay is concerned, and leaving aside 

the pupils who leave school altogether from the 1st year class, it is not 
so much the unwillingness of die parent to make the necessary sacrifice 
that comes in the way of the child’s acquiring literacy, but it is more 
the ineffective schooling expressed in large percentage of failures that 
is at fault. Those who blame the parents for their apathy will see 
that it is not so much the parents but the system of schooling that 
deserves the greatest share of blame for failure of education or ‘ wastage ’ 
as it is called. 

It might be of interest to note here the duration of school life in 
some of the Eastern countries. 

In the Philippine Islands: “On the average a child remains less 
than three years ’’ (at school).^^* 

Of Indo-China it is said: “The vast majority of children cannot 
really devote more than three years to school.” 

The duration of school life of a primary school pupil in India 
would roughly work out between two and three years for children in 
the first four classes. This means that in the majority of cases an Indian 
parent, poor though he be, is willing to spare his child for schooling 
for a period of years which will not exceed three. In a poor country 
like India the period of compulsory education must not be far in excess 
of that for which the parent can spare the child for schooling. In India 
this period seems to be about three years. Sir George Anderson has 
aptly observed: “ Owing to the poverty of the masses the length of time 
in which parents can afford to keep their children in schools is 
limited.” 

135. The Survey of the Educational System of the Philippines, p. ij*. 

134. Columbia University Education Year Book, ip^i, p. 508. 

135. Progress of Education in India, ip2y-)2, Vol. I, p. 140. 
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For some other countries of the world possessing similar economic 
background the period of schooling for which a child is spared by the 
parents is also about three years as will be seen from the following: 
“School statistics in the Dutch East Indies, in Indo-China, in British 
India, in Siam, in the Philippine Islands, in the rural district of France, 
Italy and the U.S. (especially in the Southern and the South-Western 
States) show that the majority of the rural students do not go further 
than the third grade.” 

In fact, the failure of many of the schemes of compulsory education 
in certain areas, small or big, may be attributed to some extent to this 
maladjustment between the forces used for the uplift and the economic 
forces which govern the life of the people with an iron hand. 

XIL NEED FOR RAPID EXPANSION 


The following table shows at a glance the progress of primary 
education in British India during the years 1882 to 1932: 


Year 

Pupils in recognised 
primary schools 

Percentage to total 
population 

1882 

22 , 00,000 

1.1 

1902 

32,00,000 

1.4 

1922 

63,00,000 

' 2.6 

1932 

94,00,000 

3.3 

1 


For the sake of comparison similar figures for some countries in 
the East are given below: 


The Philippine Islands.—Here the present system of education was 
inaugurated in 1901 only. There is no compulsory education in the 
Islands. 


Year 

Pupils in primary 
schools 

1 Percentage to total 
population 

1900 

(Hardly any) 


1901 

1,50,000 

I’s 

1911 

6,07,000 

6.0 

1921 .. 1 

9,24,000 

8.0 


The Dutch East Indies.—In this country the system of mass 
education was inaugurated in about 1909. Compulsion has not been 
introduced so far. 


136. Columbia University Education Year Book, 19^7, p. 95. 
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Year 

Pupils in primary 
schools 

Percentage to total 
! population 

i 

1909 ..: 
1912 ..i 
1924 ..i 
1935 ..! 

3,17,000 

6,23,000 

11,07,000 

17,87,000 

i.4 

2.8 

1 

China.— China was 

declared a Renublic 

in 1912, and with the 

coming of the Rejiublic the number of pupils in primary schools began 

to rise by leaps and bounds. 



! Pupils in primary 

j Percentage to total 


schools 

population 

1912 

28,00,000 


1922 

66 ,00,000 


1931 

1,17,00,000 

1 (about 3) 

i 


In Egypt, the rise is most remarkable. In 1928, the total number 
of pupils in the primary or elementary schools was about 3 lakhs and 
in 1938 it rose to about 10 lakhs. The population of Egypt in 1927 
vs'as 1,42,00,000. 

Japan took up the question of mass education in about 1872 and 
vvitliin the first 6 years there was a 100 per cent ri.se in the number of 
pupils which rose from 11,46,000 in 1873 to 23,00,000 in 1879. 

In England (and Wales) also, the policy of spreading mass 
education was adopted by the State in about 1871 when there were in 
recognised primary schools about 18,00,000 pupils. In 1881 the number 
rose to 40,00,000. The difference, however, between England and the 
other countries mentioned above was this. Even in 1871 England had 
in schools about 8 per cent of the population; while the other countries 
mentioned above, including Japan, had hardly one per cent of the 
population in schools to begin with. 

From the statistics given above one peculiarity about India, as 
compared with the other countries, may be noted. In no period of 
Indian education during the last 50 years has die expansion been as 
rapid as in the other countries. In Japan, within the first six years, 
the rise was more than 100 per cent. In China within the first 
decade, the rise was more than 100 per cent. In the Philippines 
in the first decade it was more than 400 per cent and in the Dutch 
East Indies within only the first three years it was 100 per cent. The 
example of Korea, after its annexation by Japan in 1910, is also worth 
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noting. From 1909 to 1919 the number of pupils rose from 16,000 to 
89,000 and from 89,000 it rose in 1929 to 4,50,000, thus recording a rise 
of 500 per cent during each of the two decades. These countries seem 
to have a firm faith in rapid expansion of mass education; while in 
India opinion seems to veer in the direction that until India can produce 
a fool-proof system no special effort should be made to bring about 
rapid expansion. 

Not only the example of other countries but their educational 
history also shows that rapid expansion must precede all other educa¬ 
tional reforms. India has never realised the greatest truth in mass 
education that slow progress is no progre.ss at all. “Education can be 
so gradual as to allow the educated few to be absorbed 
afre.sh by the inertia and habits of the uninstructed mass. Education 
produces its best effect not when it trickles slowly but when 
it is rapidly universalised.” The great truth can be illustrated easily. 
If we want to root out weeds from a big field so as to make it cultivable, 
we cannot achieve our object by uprooting a weed here or a weed there 
each day. By the time we proceed a little, the small spots cleared will 
have a fresh crop of weeds and this process will be almost endless. 
There is another'reason which demands rapid expansion. It has been 
shown that in India nearly 75 per cent of the new literates produced 
by schools are not directly reflected in the percentage of literacy because 
of the high birth and death rate. Gaps rapidly created must be filled 
up with greater rapidity. Otherwise, progress is bound to be slow or 
at a standstill as at present. 

It is often urged that a rapid increase in the number of pupils in 
schools docs not necessarily mean a proportionate increase in the 
number of literates. This argument may perhaps hold to some extent 
when the number of pupils in schools is vastly increased. At present, 
however, even under the existing conditions of wastage and stagnation, 
if the numbers in schools arc doubled the output of literates will also 
be doubled. Irrespective of other things, an increase in the enrolment 
is bound to result in a proportionate increase in literates. The proper 
policy should be simultaneously to attempt to stop wastage and to get 
on with rapid expansion. 

A more pertinent question would be: “Granting that rapid 
expansion of mass education is necessary, can India afford it } ” This 
is a question which must be faced squarely. In 1932, the total 
expenditure on primary education in British India was about 8 crores 
of rupees and the percentage of pupils in primary schools to the total 
population was 3.3 If 14 per cent of the population is to be in schools 
as it ought to be, British India will have to spend more than four times 


137. The Democratic Progress —Beni Prasad, pp. 169-170. 
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the present amount^ i.e. more than 32 crores of rupees, if the present 
scales of expenditure are adhered to.d^^ 

Granting that rapid expansion is a supreme necessity and that there 
are not at our disposal sufficient funds for such expansion, what would 
be the most suitable remedies to adopt? 

Xni. THE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER TEACHER 

The foremost question which deserves consideration in any scheme 
for rapid expansion of mass education is the projX)rtion of teachers to 
pupils. It is well known that in India, as also in other parts of the 
world, the major part of the expenditure on primary education (in 
India nearly 80 per cent) is on the pay of teachers. 

What is the present situation in India? In 1932, there were in 
the primary schools of British India 27 pupils per teacher on an average. 
During the 30 years 1902 to 1932, the figure has been practically the 
same. It may further be noted that this number (27) is the average 
number on roll and not the average of actual attendance which is 
necessarily smaller. 

This question of die number of pupils per teacher has been 
authoritatively dealt with by the League of Nations’ Mission of 
Educational Experts in their report—The Reorganization of Education 
in China. This report was prepared by four distinguished educational 
experts from four European countries: Germany, France, Poland and 
England. Under die heading Rational Utilization of Schools the 
Mission observe: “Considering the great lack of schools in China and 
the large numbers of children that from year to year cannot obtain 
access to those there are, it is astonishing what little advantage is on the 
whole taken of the schools and means of education actually at country’s 
disposal. ... If the number of pupils to each teacher was increased 
from 20 to 40, then with the same means as at present it would be 
possible to teach not 8,785,(X)0 pupils, but 17,570,000 children, and by 
raising the scale to 50, which would still be a lower figure than in 
many countries that lead in education, it would be possible with these 
very same means to teach over 22 million children.” 

“ Not less extravagant is the number of teachers in relation to the 
number of pupils. This is a matter of importance, as the salaries of 
teachers constitute die major part of the total expenditure on primary 
education. In China far fewer pupils fall to the share of one primary 
school teacher than is usual in countries where general education 
is more advanced. In China as a whole there are 20.3 pupils 


138. Valuable suggestions on the Problem of Finance are made by Mr, Dinkar 
Desai of tlie Servants of India Society in his recent book —Primary Education in India. 

139. p. 
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to one teacher, whereas in many countries of a high standard of 
education there are 2 to 3 times as many. This should mean that in 
the same conditions and at the same expense between 2 and 3 times 
as many pupils as are actually under instruction could be dealt with 
by the existing staffs of teachers . . . and in the present very difficult 
conditions not less than 50 to 60 pupils }xr teacher should be taken 
as a basis.” 

It may be asked, if the number of pupils per teacher can be 
increased in India so as to accommodate a greater number of pupils at 
no material additional cost, why has she not done this so far, or at 
least been advised to do so? The reply would be that the educational 
administrators of India have apparently not considered systems of mass 
education in other countries with a social and economic background 
similar to that of India. Not only that but they do not appear to have 
taken into account the conditions of English schor)ls when in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the British Government made 
elementary education compulsory and resolved to j)ush it through. It 
is well known that the British system of education in India, at least in 
the beginning, had little to do with the idea of mass education. It 
mainly catered to the needs of the classes and had necessarily to keep 
in mind the goal of high efficiency. This necessitated small numbers 
and curricula rich in cultural subjects. With the advent of popular 
Governments in India there is an urgent need of reconsideration of the 
policy which must yield place to one directed to cater for the needs 
and aspirations of the masses and not of the classes only. 

A striking case for the acceleration of mass education is provided 
by Czechoslovakia W'hich after the Great War settled down to reorganise 
its educational system. It began with the rule: ” One teacher is 
provided for a maximum of 80 pupils, two where the pupils number 
81 to 160 and three teachers for more than 161.” This was prescribed 
with the full knowledge that the number was excessive, for it was soon 
laid down that from 1922 the number should be brought down to 70 
and from 1932 to 60.'^* It is quite clear that diis modern State, faced 
with the problem of providing educational facilities to all its children, 
first thought about numbers and then about other things. One more 
example of a newly created State in Europe, the new Polish Republic, 
is worth noting. Before 1918 when it was under Russia, the illiteracy 
percentage in Poland was nearly 50. The new State took up the 
question of mass education seriously and the average number of pupils 
assigned to one teacher was put at 50.’^" Information about the internal 


140. ibid., pp. 81 and 83. 

141 Colunwia University Education } car Book, 1924, j). 151 
142! Columbia University Education Year Book, 1926, p. ‘^^5. 

Note.— A detailed statistical account of this problem- iiuinhcr of pupils per tcaclier 
is given in Mass Education in India — K. V. Paruickar. 
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organizations of other new nations is not available in greater detail; 
but there is no doubt that they have been shaping their educational 
destinies without minding the practices of their more fortunate neigh¬ 
bours. Adjusting the number of pupils per teacher to the economic 
needs of a people had been recognized to the fullest by all nations of 
the world, when they organised their educational systems to meet the 
new needs of mass education. 

In the two Eastern countries—the Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies—for which statistics are available, this important measure of 
educational administration was fully utilized from the start. The 
Philippines began with 80 pupils per teacher in 1906; in 1924 the 
number was 50 and in 1934 it was about 45. In the Dutch East Indies 
the figure stood in 1935 at 50. India has been maintaining an average 
of 27 pupils per teacher for more than a generation. It is perhaps the 
lowest figure in the world. 

The capacity of a teacher to instruct 50 pupils at a time has been 
authoritatively recognised in India even as far back as 1913. In the 
Educational Policy of Government of India issued under a Government 
of India Resolution of 21st February 1913, it is laid down: “No teacher 
should be called on to instruct more than 50 pupils; preferably the 
number should be 30 or 40; and it is desirable to have a separate teacher 
for each class or standard.” 

So far as can be ascertained, this was the first official pronounce- 
tnent on the problem of ' number of pupils per teacher Although the 
maximum number per teacher permitted by the Government of India 
Resolution is 50, the average number for the whole of British India has 
been 27 at least for over forty years. 

The following table shows the maximum number of pupils allowed 
and the average number of pupils per teacher in some countries for 
which the relevant information is available: 


Country 

1 Maximum number 

j Average number 

j allowed per teacher 

per teacher 

England 

i 

.. : 60 (1894) 

42 (1895) 

Germany 

80 (1896) 

64 (1901) 

Japan 

70 (1906) 

55 (1905) 

Italy 

.. : 60 (1932) 

43 (1933) 

India 

50 (1913) 

27 (all years) 

\.li. — riic figures in Ijiackeis indicate the year to wliich 

they relate. 

In England a 

definite rule regarding the 

maximum* number was 

laid down in 1894. 

Before that year the average number of pupils per 
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teacher varied from 62 to 46. Thus before 1894 the maxinrum number 
allow^ed must have been over 70 pupils. 

From wdiat has been stated above it will be seen that the average 
number of pupils per teacher varies between 70 and 80 per cent of tlie 
permitted maximum. In India, on the other hand, in spile of a lower 
maximum, the average is only 54 per cent of the maximum permitted 
It would thus appear that this very fundamental problem has been 
almost completely disregarded in building up a system of mass education 
in India. And assuming that that was done to ensure ediciency, (he 
results do not seem to bear out the assumption. 

It may be argued that a larger number of pujnls was assigned per 
teacher in the countries mentioned above, because the capacity of an 
average teacher there was far higher than in India. Tliat is, however, 
very doubtful. Even upto 1894, the percentage of trained teachers in 
the elementary schools of England had scarcely reached 50, tlie percen¬ 
tage which obtains in India for several years. Moreover, upto 1894, the 
staffs of common schools in England liad a large proportion of \pupir 
teachers—young boys and girls who were just out of scliools and who 
were kept in the schools for training and made to do almost full time 
work as teachers. 

At the cost of rejietition it may be affirmed tliat unless India 
reorganises her system of mass education so that the average number of 
pupils per teacher comes to a far higher figure than what it is today, 
there is no hope of her being able to liquidate mass illiteracy tlirough 
her schools. If India wants to advance in mass education, she cannot 
do so unless she follows the ways trodden by countries like England 
and Japan in the past or now chosen by other countries of lesser nom. 
Financing of mass education in one of the poorest countries like India, 
with her teeming millions who arc ever increasing in numbers, is a 
matter which in its magnitude stands no comparison with the problems 
which England, Germany or even Japan hacl to face in the past. To 
expect India to solve the problem of mass education through methods 
which even those prosperous countries could not afford to adopt, is 
nothing short of trying to achieve the impossible. An immediate 
measure of reform is that India should adopt 60 as the maximum 
number of pupils instead of 50 and work up the whole system of mass 
education in such a way that within a few years the average number 
of pupils per teacher will be round about 50. If this is achieved a great 
stride will have been taken. 

This step will have two effects. In the first place it would be 
possible to bring to schools nearly double the number of children 
without much additional cost, and secondly, the way will have been 
prepared for future expansion for securing the goal of universal mass 
education, at a cost which will be somewhere double the present cost, 
instead of four times as it would otherwise be. 
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In England, almost from the introduction of compulsory education, 
the rules for staffing schools have been based on the consideration of 
the qualifications of the teachers. A larger number of pupils was 
entrusted to better qualified teachers than to less qualified ones. In 
India, on the other hand, the system is inelastic, and larger or smaller 
classes have to be entrusted to a teacher according to the circumstances 
of each school and not according to the teacher s qualification. It is, 
therefore, not unusual to see that a class of 40 is entrusted to an untrained 
teacher and one of 20 to a trained teacher. This policy is detrimental 
to increasing the average number of pupils per teacher on the whole. 
Besides, the increase in the number of trained teachers involving 
additional expenditure is not compensated for by a proportionate increase 
in the number of pupils taught. The correct policy would be to vary 
the number of pupils taught by a teacher according to his qualifications. 

The next question that arises is whether it is possible to increase 
the average number of pupils per teacher to the extent advocated above. 
Supposing there is a two-teaclier school with say 60 pupils, would it be 
possible in such a school to get 30 to 40 more pupils so as to give an 
average of 45 to 50 pupils per teacher? So long as it is the ambition 
of schools to have one teacher for one class irrespective of the number 
of pupils in that class, it will not be possible in most schools to have 
a larger average of pupils for one teacher. For it is proverbial that in 
Indian primary schools, except in big cities or towns, there is always 
a paucity of numbers in the upj^er classes and overcrowding in die 
lower ones. The prevailing practice seems to be to discourage combined 
teaching in higher classes, although the classes may be comparatively 
smaller. This is at the root of small number of pupils per teacher 
prevailing in Indian schools today. If it is realised that the higher a 
class, the less dependent it is on a teacher, such combinations should be 
possible so as to enable a teacher to have 50 to 60 pupils. 

In this connection the Government of Bengal have recently come 
forward with a plan which deserves the serious attention of all who 
are interested in the expansion of mass education in India. In a recent 
Government publication (1937), School Education in Bengal, they have 
pro{X)sed to staff their schools on the following lines. Each school 
should ordinarily have three teachers. The average roll strength of a 
school shall not ordinarily exceed 135, distributed approximately as 
follows: 


Class I 40 

Class II 35 

Class III 30 

Class IV 30 


43. Vide the Rule in the Indian Educational Policy, 1913, quoted on page 115. 
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An ordinary Indian school with such a strength is given 4 teachers; 
as a result, the number of pupils per teacher comes to 34. The Bengal 
Government propose to give such a school only 3 teachers, thus bringing 
up the number of pupils per teacher to 45. This is indeed a bold step 
and, if it is put into execution, Bengal will show a way to India towards 
rapid expansion of mass education. 

Bombay has recently revised its rule for staffing primary schools 
and thus has now gone up to the maximum number of 50 which was 
laid down in the Government of India Resolution of 1913. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, says in his 
Report for 1932-37: “According to Primary Education Rule 57(1) 
the number of pupils on the rolls of a class and, if a teacher is 
in charge of more than one class, the total number on rolls in all such 
classes is not to exceed 40. In 1936, however, Government informed 
the Local Authorities that strict observance of this rule would not be 
insisted upon and that the Local Authorities would be permitted to 
raise the figure to 50 with the permission of the Education Inspector.” 

It is further added: “This permission has not as yet been taken 
advantage of to any great extent.” It may be urged upon the Bombay 
Government which has already gone so far as to change its old rule, 
to be so good as to permit the Local Authorities to take the initiative 
themselves instead of asking them to come to the Ins}>ector for previous 
permission. For it is well known that situated as the Local Authorities 
are, they are not inclined to approach the Authorities for jxTmission in 
such matters. 

It must be admitted that the problem of staffing can be solved 
satisfactorily only if the teachers as a body are made to appreciate the 
effort made by the Educational Authorities to promote mass literacy. 
Because, without their whole-hearted co-operation, the Authorities will 
not easily succeed. 

XIV. THE PART-TIME SYSTEM 

An indirect method of securing the necessary increase in the 
average number of pupils per teacher is the system of part-time 
instruction. This may take various forms. The Shift System or the 
Double Shift System, as it is sometimes called, is one form of part-time 
instruction. In remote villages where the number of pupils is small, 
the school may be held on two or three days in the week, the teacher 
going to another village during the rest of the week. The object of 


144. Vol. I, p. 106. 
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such part-time instruction should be to entrust each teacher with 50 to 
60 pupils.’^'"’ 

It is well known that in Soviet Russia remarkable progress has been 
made in reducing illiteracy both through the instruction of adults and 
of school ciiildren. So far as the schools are concernedj the tremendous 
rush of pupils to schools forced the authorities to adopt various measures 
to get over the dilTiculties and one of the measures was to hold the 
schools by shifts. 

“ but tlierc is still a great disparity between the comparative poverty 
of Russia and the great task of popular enlightenment which the country 
has set out to achieve within the next few years; the elimination of 
illiteracy and the introiluction of universal comjiulsory primary 
education. As a result of this disparity, 30 per cent of the children of 
school age in the Soxiet Union receive no education at all, while the 
remaining 70 per cent arc taught in schools which are usually over¬ 
crowded, some of them working in two or even three shifts.” 

Uhina is a country which has to tackle the problem of mass 
education on a magnitude ecjual to that of India. The latest available 
information sliows that China has resorted to .some short-cut devices 
of schooling, the Shift System being one of them. 

“ During recent years, several things have been done by Govern¬ 
ment in regard to elementary education. In the first place, plan for 
comiiulsory education was adopted. Many people clearly recognised 
that in tlie jire.sent condition it would be difficult to carry out at once 
compulsory education for every child of school age. But it was necessary 
to extend compulsory education as widely as possible and one-year shoit 
course compulsory education was adopted for children of the age fiom 
10 to 16, who missed tlic primary schools. Short course primary schools 
were cstablislied with shorter period than regular primary schools, with 
curriculum also comiiarativcly simpler. In the common primary schools 
(first four classes) it was also proposed to have the same school work 
two shifts a day.” 

In the Dutch East Indies, in the three-class village school, the hours 
are divided in such a way that the first half of the day is assigned to 
the first class and the second half to the second class and the third 
together, one school master—.sometimes aided by an assistant—does the 
whole teaching.''" Tins has enabled the country to secure an average 
of 50 pupils per te,achcr in the common schools. 

MV 1„ ,u,,v,v Ml, a,lion ,ii hi, tin In R. \’. I’aniickai a fairly cxhauslivc accoiiiU 
ol iliis sNstfin as prat list’d in llic various ttmntrics of tlie world at ccrlain stages of 
their ediuaiional development has been given. Here the discussion will be coiitined to 
I lie sv<tem as ii is aeluallv prac tised totlay in fndia and abroad. 

i4(). Stfvit’l Russia by W’. H. Chamberlain (Duckworth), l.ondon, 1930, p. liHo. 

1.17. Tlir Chinese Year Book, P- 4 ^ 3 * 

ijS. Asia tie Rcviea\ P- 
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The following account dealing with the Double Shift System in 
Ceylon is of interest : “ The system of ‘ double schools ’ provides a 
practical solution to the difficulty experienced in most countries of 
having to extend educational facilities without incurring capital or 
current expenditure.” 

“ Double schools in Ceylon have now passed the trial stage and have 
become a permanent feature of the educational system of the Island. 
No opposition has been experienced from teachers or parents and the 
Education Committees have given their wholedieartcd support. So 
adaptable is the system and so great the possible scope for economy in 
buildings, apparatus and staff that die Department is able to face with 
equanimity the difficulties arising from curtailed expenditure.’' 

In Egypt: “ The bulk of the accommodation available is for whole¬ 
time instruction, but it is the policy of the Ministry gradually to change 
it to half-time accommodation with alternative sessions for boys and 
girls, thus providing for a larger number of children without any 
unduly immediate increase in accommodation or staff.” 

It is further understood that Egypt has confined her Compulsory 
Education to half-time attendance only.^^' 

Turkey also has to ‘‘ work on half-time system in order to cope 
with the influx of children 

It has been shown that some countries have been forced to resort to 
the part-time system in some form or another in order to cope with 
the ever-increasing difficulty of accommodating more children in schools. 
India excels all these countries in her poverty and also continues to 
be educationally backward. Would it not be in her interest to follow 
their precedents and practices in this regard, with a view to accelerating 
the lic]uidation of mass illiteracy.^ 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway which are mainly agricultural 
countries have developed systems of mass education from which there 
is much that India can learn widi profit. An Indian educationist, Khan 


1.^9. Occrscas FAucaiion, April 

150. Year Book of EdiKalioti (Loiuiou), P- 

151. Year Book of Education (London), 19‘M, p. LIio lollowinj> inlomiation is 

given in the Year Book of Education (London). i9‘^9, 1>. /.jh: “ JIaliday Seliools: — 
In these schools the lessons are given on the same clay to two groups, hoys and gills 
separately. The hall-day system was adopted for two main reasons: 

(1) Fxonomieal, because the cost of educating all children would be three million 
pounds annually instead of six, and 

(li) Social, so as to give the children the chance of working wiili their parents in 
the farms or tlic shops during half of the day.” 

In 1928, out of a total number of 2,80,000 pupils in primary or elementaly schools. 
1,67,000 were attending half-day schools. In I9jj8, the figures stood at 9,8}.000 and 
8,58,000 respectively. In Egypt, about 90 per cent of the pujiils in jjiimary or ele¬ 
mentary schools arc taught in schools for half the day only. Laws for coiiij)ulsi(jn were 
passed in 1933. The lower age-limit is 7. 

152. Year Book of Education (London). i9^^2, p. 974. 
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Bahadur A. A. Mohomad Zakaullah Khan, M.A., who has visited 
Denmark, observes as follows: “The childrens schools are part-time 
schools. The law provides that the schools must be open during 41 
weel{s in the year. In rural schools, pupils of every class must be taught 
18 hours every week; these 18 hours a week are worked out in different 
schools according to local circumstances. The principle kept in view 
is that the farmers must not be deprived more than necessary of the 
help of their children. In some schools, the children attend the school 
for 3 liours a day for six days in the week, but much more common is 
the arrangement by which children attend the school for six hours every 
alternate day. Under this arrangement, one teacher can take two classes 
on alternate days.” 

He recommends the adoption of the part-time system of education 
of Denmark in the Indian primary schools and says: “ 1 would recom¬ 
mend the arrangement by which the children attend the school for 
six hours every alternate day. Under this system the number of scholars 
can be doubled without increasing the number of teachers. 

The following system obtains in Norway: 

“ Country Schools: Even the school year is considerably shorter 
than in towns, the junior division having only 12 weeks’ schooling in 
the year, the senior division 14 weeks, which latter number, however, 
may be increased to 21 weeks. To this may be added 6 weeks voluntary 
instruction, with a foreign language, if desired; . . . The ordinary short 
schooling of the country is usually spread over the year, the pupils 
attending school only every other day. 

“ In comparison with the 39 weeks’ schooling in the town schools, 
the country schooling seems rather inadequate. But the fact is that 
the efficiency of the country schools is considered, broadly speaking, to 
be on the level with that of the town schools. This may be accounted 
for by the greater amount of energy the children are able to devote to 
their school work, when it is confined to three days of the week, the 
greater amount of time left for their preparation, and perhaps also by 
the greater maturity of country children who most of them take part 
in the working life of the farmer at an early age.” 

The system in Iceland is as follows: 

” There are 207 school districts. In 133, there is itinerant teaching 
each teacher covering from 2 to 4 centres with a minimum of eight to 
twelve weeks’ teaching for each child. There are fixed schools in eight 
towns, 31 villages and 35 rural districts with a minimum school term 


The Rural System of Education in Denmark, p. 13. 

154. ibid., p. 34. 

155. IVyu- Book of Education, 1935, p. 880. 
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of six months in towns and villages and twelve weeks in rural 
schools.” 

Sweden fulfilled her duty towards her people in the matter of mass 
education in a somewhat different way. In Sweden (1902), in many 
places, the school district was divided into two or more sections (Rota) 
and the school migrated from one to another dividing school year be¬ 
tween them. Even in the ordinary schools a school is often sub-divided 
between different groups of children, different classes being taught at 
different periods of the year, or on alternate days of the week; so that 
in actual practice, many Swedish children are only under instruction for 
four months of the year.'''’^ 

In Australia and New Zealand, the devices used to tackle the 
problem of small number of children available at each place arc varied 
and interesting. There are travelling teachers, Saturday schools, 
Week-end schools. Home to Home schools. Part-time schools and Camp 
schools.^®" 

The practices followed by some of the countries of the world 
enumerated above supply lessons for India which she should not fail 
to take to heart. India is a continent and the conditions prevailing in 
countries mentioned above arc to be found in India in some part or 
another. 

A peep into what has been done in India in resjxrct of adoption of 
the Shift System or other modes of part-time instruction may be of 
interest. The earliest mention of some measure of part-time instruction 
is made in the ‘ Progress of Education in India ’ for 1907-12.'“* 

It appears that somewhere between 1917 and 1922 experiments of 
half-time schools were made in some places. For, while the ‘ Progress 
of Education in India ’ for 1912-17 does not make any specific mention 
of such measures, the next issue for 1917-22 refers to ‘ half-time schools ’. 
The report says: “The half-time system met with a certain success for 
a time in the Allahabad district, but this success is now attributed to 
the personal influence of its originator. With his transfer to another 
station it has fallen into desuetude.” Attempts elsewhere have met with 
even less success. The Chairman of the District Board, Pilibhit, says: 
“ Parents expressed their opinion of the value of the half-time system 
by simply withdrawing their boys.” Belief in this experiment dies 
hard, and it is still being tried in the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces. The Inspector of Schools, Berar, reports that “the scheme 
however is unpopular with die teachers, the parents and the children. 


156. ibid., p. 163. 

157. Special Reports on Educational Subjects (London), Vol. Ill, p. loo. 

158. Columbia University Education Year Book, 1^24, pp. 15-16 and pp. 337 * 33 ^* 

159. Vol. I, p. list. 
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and it is yet too early to gauge the result of the experiment as a means 
of economising staffs and funds or of increasing the number of 
pupils 

‘ The Progress of Etlucation ’ for 1922-27 does not continue the 
thread of the U.P. and C.P. experiments mentioned in the previous 
report. One hardly knows what happened to those experiments. But 
this rej.x)rt makes mention of Bombay experiments of a similar nature: 
“ In some districts in Bombay experiments have been made with the 
double shift system by which infants attend school at one session of 
21 hours ant! the rest of the pupils at another session of three hours. 
It is however reported that the experiment has not been successful, both 
the parents and the teachers having opposed it, the former because the 
children are not sufficiently long at school and the latter because it 
means extra work.” 

The Hartog Committee have observed on this measure (Shift 
System) as follows: “Both in Assam and in Bombay experiments have 
been made in the double shift system in which the school is divided 
by the teacher into two sections, each section only sitting for half the 
ordinary school day. Such a metliod enables the teacher to handle the 
infants and the more advanced pupils separately, thus improving the 
instruction given. We have been told that this expedient is proving a 
success in Assam, but that in Bombay it does not give satisfaction either 
to the parents or to the authorities.” 

‘ The Progress of Education ’ for 1927-32 docs not contain remarks 
on this system. The matter seems to have been considered quite 
insignificant to deserve any mention in the report. 

So far as Bombay Province is concerned, the Shift System has had 
a chequered career. It passed through three definite stages as revealed 
by official opinion. The years 1912-22 witnessed several experiments 
with the system and it was found that it had “ produced good results 
It was further believed that though the idea was a sound one, it was 
not meeting with the approval of parents and teachers and the opinion 
was therefore expressed that it was more likely that the system would 
be successful under compulsory education.’"' 

The Chandavarkar Committee on whose report the Bombay 
Primary Education Act of 1923 was based, made the following observa¬ 
tion as regards the Shift System: “On the whole we are prepared to 
recommend that Local authorities who desire to introduce the ‘ Shift ’ 
system, by which half the pupils in the lower classes attend school in 

ifk). Vol. 1 , pp. lito-iii, i6i. Vol. I, p. 133. 

Report, p. 79. 163. D.FM.’s Report for 1917-18, Vol. I, p. 16. 

104. D.lM/s Report for Hyjio tii, Vol. i, p. 16. 
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the morning and other half in the afternoon, should be allowed to do 
so, but we consider that the expermient should be watched carefully.’’ 

As a consequence of this recommendation pro\ision was made 
under Section 7{5)(d) of the Primary Education Act of 1923 to allow 
Local Educational Authorities to introilucc the Shift System after 
obtaining previous sanction of Government. 

During the period 1923-28, the official opinion was that although 
the system was unpopular with parents and teachers it liad much to 
commend itself in tlie case of one-teacher schools and if the co-operation 
of the teachers could be secured by the payment of ailequate extra 
remuneration, considerable success might be achieved."’'’ 

The year 1929, which coincided with the change in the Head of 
the Educational Department, witnessed a complete change in the outlook 
on the problem as can be seen from tlie following extract from the 
Annual Report for 1928-29; “Though the system is neither popular nor 
educationally commendable it is being tried in diilerent quarters as a 
measure of economy, especially where compulsion is l)eing intro¬ 
duced.’’ 

The change in the outlook began to be reflected in the reports for 
the successive years and in his Report for 1932-33, the Director went .so 
far as to declare that the system was not sound and tlie sooner it was 
abandoned the better."’”' 

In view of such condetnnation by the highest educational official it 
is no wonder that the system did not make any headway during this 
period. But although it did not thrive it continued to linger, because 
owing to diminishing financial help by Government and the increasing 
number of children attending .schools, some Local Educational Autho¬ 
rities could not but allow the system to continue. 

With the advent of a popular Government in the year 1937 things 
have taken a dramatic turn in Bombay so far as official outlook on the 
Shift System is concerned. In their eagerness for expansion of mass 
education Government have not only restored the cuts in grants made 
to Local Educational Authorities but have definitely advised them to 
give a fair trial to the Shift System and other forms of part-time instruc¬ 
tion in order to accelerate progress. 

The views recently expressed on the Shift System in different parts 
of India may now be briefly considered. 

The Burma Education Reorganization Committee recommend : 
“ Local Education Authorities should be permitted to prepare for sanction 


165. Report, p. 48. 

166, Report for Vol. I, p. (io. 


67. Rej)oil, \’ol. 1 , p. 40. 
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by the competent education authority, schemes of instruction by a shift 
system when such organization is necessitated by local conditions and 
shortage of staff.”^®‘* 

The D.P.I. of Assam says : “ Another cause, viz. inconvenient hours 
of attendance for those children who are required to help their parents 
at home or in the field, can be easily remedied by arranging morning 
and night schools, and also by double shift sitting of classes.’'^’® 

The Vocational Training Committee of the Bombay Government re¬ 
commend “ that Local Authorities and Managements of approved 
schools be permitted, if they so desire, to introduce the Shift System and 
other forms of part-time instruction in their schools with a view to 
accelerating the spread of education amongst the masses.”'^' 

The Education Survey Committee of Cochin (1934) observe: “ We 
do not think that a small child in the first two or three classes requires 
instruction for full five hours, and that ... it will be desirable to extend 
the system to all Lower elementary schools, such schools working only 
for 2^ hours a day.””^ 

In this connection the D.P.I., Mysore, in his Annual Report for 
1933-34, .says: “The other method which has been tried and given up, 
but which may have to be tried again, is die Shift System. Instead 
of two .sessions each day, children of any one class are at school only 
eidier in the morning or in the afternoon. This system has been tried 
in Ceylon and is said to have been beneficial.” 

In Hyderabad State, they have recently introduced the Shift System 
on a wide scale. One of the rea.sons for its adoption is that it “ will 
to a certain extent remove the frequent complaint of the parents in 
rural areas that the present school hours do not give their children an 
opportunity of helping diem in their occupations. The boys will now 
have half-a-day set free for such work 

The Rev. Milton G. Koult observes: “The solution that I would 
offer for this problem (teaching very large numbers) is to make the 
present staff and permanent equipment do double duty. If a prosperous 
country like the United States has had to resort to the double shift 
system, I think it is time that in India we think also along the same 
lines.” 

From the above account of what is being done in India today about 
the Shift System and of what is being said about its utility, it will be 
seen that its introduction in India is not only desirable but extremely 


169. Report, pp. SI -*». 17'>- Report tor 19*7-3*, p. i*5- 

171. Report, p. *6. 17* Report, p. so. 

173. Report, p. 85. 

174. Hyderabad Teacher (Oct.-Dec. 1938), p. 43. 

175. Educational Review, May 1937. 
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necessary. The question is how to make use of it on a large scale. 
Hitherto most of the exyx.‘riments were sjxjradic which only succeeded 
where they were introduced in the whole area under a local educational 
authority. This is the experience not only in India but even in foreign 
countries. There must not be exceptions, because they give rise to 
comparisons and even to suspicion about the motives of those who 
initiate the change. When, however, certain measures are made volun¬ 
tary only, people fail to see the good in them and try picking holes. 
In the field of education the difficulties are still greater. Most of the 
measures calculated to bring about good results in mass education, if 
enforced, do not yield results for a long time. That is why all over the 
world compulsion has to be introduced in mass education. If then 
the State is convinced that a particular measure will leail to good results 
in mass education, it must not leave the thing to the sweet w'ill of the 
people. 

Opposition to a system of part-time instruction in its various forms 
centres round its probable effects on ‘ efficiency ’. Efficiency, however, 
is a relative term, and must needs bear relationship to the social and 
economic background of a country. Apart from this, because of terri¬ 
torial, financial and other considerations, many countries of the world 
have taken recourse to the part-time system of teaching. The system 
has become well-nigh universal and it would almost look impertinent 
for a poor country like India to cavil at it. 

In Mass Education in India the question of quality versus quantity 
has been discussed in great detail by the writer wdiere it has been shown 
that owing to the official predilection in favour of quality, quantity has 
been ruthlessly sacrificed. An effective rejoinder to the official view 
is supplied by the following extract from an Editorial in the Times of 
India: “ If democracy in India is to be a succes.s, the main burden of 
educational effort must be directed to breaking down the illiteracy 
of the masses. Can this be done.? Already expenditure on education 
is as much as—if not more than—the country can afford; it is impossible 
to contemplate any great additional capital outlay or recurrent increases 
in provincial educational budgets. If the effort is to be made it will 
have to be for the most part within the present financial order of things. 
The main problem is the spread of primary education. Official 
initiative is inevitably necessary, for the uneducated will not demand 
instruction. Faced by a palpable inability to find more funds for this 
purpose, Government have no odier obvious alternative but to com¬ 
promise quality for the sake of quantity. That is an extremely serious 
suggestion to make, as we are fully aware. It cuts at the very root of 
official educational effort carried on arduously in the present century. 
Yet hard though it is, would it not be in the interest of the country 
to face the issue? 
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“The choice is apparently between the efficient instruction of the 
few and the literacy of the many. By which method is general advance 
most likely to be expedited? Appreciation of education is itself a 
consequence of education, and the experience of odier countries does 
seem to show that speedy progress was most marked where mass effort 
was made. In countries like England or even Japan—if historical 
comparison is made when their educational expansion was in vogue— 
it is found that numbers were the main consideration and that, with 
large classes and relays of classes, some measure of instruction was 
imparted by one teacher to large numbers. In countries with large 
territorial areas a teacher might be in charge of several centres between 
which his activities were divided. Such methods demand a syllabus on 
modest and straightforward lines, and teachers of character and ability. 
So far as India is concerned this would mean resiling to some extent 
from our present policy. It is a serious step to take, but how else is 
the darkness to be lightened ? To get at all the children, the available 
provision of primary education requires to be quadrupled or more. 
The rate of increase in literacy as a result of consistent and successful 
attempts to reduce stagnation and wastage has undoubtedly improved, 
and at the present speed the next generation will show far better figures 
of advance than the last. 

“ Yet even that measure of improvement will be minute compared 
with the whole. It would seem almost beyond our resources to make 
any further material attack on illiteracy if present standards of efficiency 
are maintained. The key to advance, the success of a sustained cam¬ 
paign for village and rural uplift, the very fate of a democratically 
constituted India, are vitally dependent on the extension of mass 
education. Must we not, therefore, most seriously consider whether it 
would be wiser in the long run to modify quality in a wider interest 
and initiate a concerted drive on the dangerous apathy which wide¬ 
spread ignorance promotes ?” 

XV. COMPULSION AND EXPANSION 

Since the day the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale introduced into the 
Central Legislature a bill for making primary education compulsory, 
the idea of compulsion has been in the forefront and, according to some, 
it is a sovereign remedy for attaining mass literacy. But this view is 
only partially correct. Compulsion can force a child to attend a school 
and keep him there till the period of compulsion is over. But the 
attainment of literacy, which is one of the most important aims of 
compulsory education, cannot be guaranteed even if the child stays in 
the school for, say, four years. It is well known that several pupils 
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remain in the first two classes for 4 or 5 years. Compulsion with such 
stagnation will be of small use and the money spent will not yield a 
full return in terms of literates. Before applying compulsion, therefore, 
die first essential is that the internal organization of schooling should 
be so adjusted as to minimise retardation by non-promotion of pupils. 
On pages 68-73* this question has been discussed at length. Unless, 
therefore, proper steps are taken in this direction, it would not be 
advisable for the State to resort to compulsion. 

Although compulsion is by far the most effective remedy for 
securing rapid increase in literacy, it is, at the same time, a very expensive 
one. Experience shows that, even when compulsion is introduced, a 
certain percentage of children of the compulsory age will not attend 
school, although provision has to be made on die supposition that all 
will come. Thus, from a purely financial point of view, there will be 
certain amount of waste of money. This is illustrated by die following 
statistics of England from the year 1871, the first year when the 
element of compulsion was introduced, to 1898, when compulsion was 
fully effective. 


Year 

Number for whom 
accommodation was 
provided (in lakhs) 

Number of stu¬ 
dents on the 
Registers 
(in lakhs) 

Average 
attendance 
(in lakhs) 

1871 ..' 

20 

16 

12 


1 (100) 

(90) 

(60) 

1881 

1 44 

40 

29 


1 (100) 

(90) 

(t;6) 

1896 

59 

53 

43 


(100) 

(90) 

(70) 


Figures in brackets denote percentage. 


It will be seen from the above table diat in England the introduction 
of compulsion entailed large waste which amounted to about 10 per 
cent if the number of students on the Registers are considered, and to 
about 30 to 40 per cent if the average attendance is taken into account. 
It is important to note also that this had continued even after a quarter 
of a century of compulsion. When a nation seriously launches com¬ 
pulsion it must of necessity provide for a larger number of pupils than 
are likely to attend immediately; and further, it must be prepared to 
see a good proportion of the money wasted. For the nation has to 
make its plan on the hope that the people will realise the importance of 
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educating their children. A number of places have to be reserved all 
the year round. This is indeed a great sacrifice, but it has to be made 
if universal education is to be achieved. India in its poverty is naturally 
impatient of wastage of any sort. I'hc wastage caused by early leaving 
of children could, to a great extent, be stopped by compulsion; but the 
other type of financial wastage—due to the necessity of providing more 
accommodation than is likely to be utilized—seems to be unavoidable 
as is shown by the example of England. 

It has been the practice in .some parts of India as also in some other 
countries to promulgate laws of compulsion without providing for all 
tlie children of the compulsory age-group. This really is not com¬ 
pulsion. It is a type of .self-deception which may ultimately have 
harmful reactions owing to the loose concejnion of compulsion and a 
consequent tendency to avoid effective compulsion even when the State 
has the wherewithal to have it. 

Acconling to the existing financial arrangements between Govern¬ 
ment and local educational authorities, the Government grant for areas 
where compulsion is introduced is based on the number of pupils on 
the rolls and not on the number for which the local educational autho¬ 
rity has to make provision. It has been pointed out already that in 
any, scheme of compulsion there is a wide difference between the 
number of pupils provided for and the number on the rolls; and the 
Government grant in all justice should be based on the former number. 

A new feature of compulsion is coming into prominence in India 
particularly in Madras where provision has been made for a modified 
form of compulsion. Its main object is “ to secure that once a child 
has entered a school, it must remain there until the limits of the com¬ 
pulsory age and may not discontinue attending school”.^'” Laudable 
though the experiment is it should be remembered that even this 
modified form of compulsion involves considerable financial responsi¬ 
bility and perhaps much waste of money unless simultaneous efforts 
are made to prevent stagnation. 

Whatever its form, compulsion in education is a costly remedy. 
And unless a nation is prepared to set aside the nece.ssary finances, it 
is better to rely upon expansion through other methods. It should also 
be noted here that compulsion is a double-edged weapon and hasty 
measures to introduce compulsion may do more harm tLin good; they 
might divert funds for compulsion when perhaps the same, if used 
more economically, would bring better results without compulsion. 
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Some broad principles regarding die curricula for primary schools 
may be laid down. First of all, school curricula in general have been 
evolved not as a result of conscious thought, but mainly on the basis 
of the existing practices and age-long traditions. This is clearly shown 
by the following observation of Mr. Kandel: “The making of curricula 
and courses of study has been too much dominated by conventions an(l 
traditions to the neglect of the demands of everyday life. The curricula 
have grown by the accretion of subjects and subject-matter without any 
careful synthesis or interpretation. Courses of studies have been imitated 
and copied while the influence of text-books lias been dctrimciUal to 
freedom and to local adoption.'’^ 

Curricula are man-made things and like all other mundane affairs 
are liable to change. Their vitality lies in flexibility so as to meet 
changing conditions and new demands. It is tiot unusual to find 
teachers and even those who supervise their work being reluctant to go 
beyond or below the prescribed curricula. It) India one comes across 
primary school curricula which have hardly changed over a period of a 
quarter of a century. It is no wonder that the teaching profession as 
a whole should attribute immutability to such curricula. And if 
the curricula are at all changed, some of the older members of 
the profession look upon the changes as inroads to be steadily resisted 
with the zeal of martyrs. This conservative attitude is well illustrated 
by the story of an old American teacher who was blamed for teaching 
the cuberoot to a class from whose syllabus the teaching of tne cube- 
root was deleted. The reply of the teacher was: “These children shall 
not be deprived of cube-root so long as 1 can stand before them as their 
teacher.” 

Not only should curricula be mainly based on the conditions of 
life of the people in each locality, but it is of the utmost importance 
that they should be so framed that the contents prescribed may easily 
be finished by a class within the time that the teacher can convemently 
give to it. The curricula should again have direct relation to the 
qualification and capacity of the teadier. If these salutary principles 
are followed, the number of failures in Indian schools will appreciably 
go down. 

The curricula for primary schools should grow richer and richei 
as the level of the community rises in knowledge and in the appreciation 
of its acquisition. Hence, it is necessary that too much should not be 
attempted where too much is neither needed nor appreciated. This is 
especially so in the backward tracts of the country and in the early years 
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of schooling. The crushing weight and the deadening pressure of the 
task make children dull and listless. 

In this connection it would be of interest to quote from the speech 
of Mr. Satyendra Nath Roy, I.C.S., at the 15th All-Bengal Teachers’ 
Conference held at Comilla. He said: “ The boys in the lower forms 
are taught too many tilings in our country. Boys from 8 to 12 in our 
schools know much more than the boys of the same age in Europe. 
But the crushing weight of the books and the deadening pressure of the 
task tend to make the intellect of our boys dull from 12 onwards and 
the result is tliat after 12, boys in Europe acquire greater and more useful 
knowledge than boys of the same age in our country. Boys are bound 
to grow dull if undue pressure of study is put on them in the early 
years.” 

If these principles are observed in framing curricula, it does not 
matter whether they consist of the three R’s only or of many other 
subjects. 


XVIL LITERACY AND EDUCATION 

There is of late a great awakening in India in favour of promoting 
mass literacy. Some people, however, seem to be opposed to this 
sc>-called concentration on literacy as they fear that as a result of this 
new awakening education will be sacrificed. According to them what 
is required in India is education; and literacy is not education. In fact, 
‘ literacy ’ versus ‘ education ’ is only another garb for ‘ quality ’ t'ersus 
‘ quantity ’. 

According to the advocates of this school of thought, education is 
quite different from literacy—acquisition of the skill to read and write. 
No one, not even the greatest advocate of literacy, will contend that 
the acquisition of literacy is identical with the acquisition of education; 
but even the most zealous advocates of education must admit that 
acquisition of literacy is the first essential step in the acquisition of 
education. It is, therefore, difficult to understand why the advocates 
of education should oppose the progress of literacy. They will certainly 
not deny the great truth that whatever be our talk about education, thc 
ability to read and write is at its very root. Education in its modern 
sense is organically connected with the ability to read and write and 
no amount of wordy warfare can dislodge literacy from its high pedestal. 
In fact, broadly speaking literacy is the foundation on which the 
structure of education is mainly built. The advocates of literacy, it 
should be remembered, do not want to deny the right of a citizen to 
have more than what is implied in the term ‘ literacy ’. What they 
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demand is to have first tilings first. In the words of the late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale: “Primary purpose of mass education is to banish illiteracy 
from the land. The quality of education is a matter of importance that 
comes only after illiteracy has been banished.” 

If one looks at the history of the developmeiu of mass education 
in all the countries of the world, there is ample evidence to sliow that 
those who emphasize the acquisition of literacy as the most important 
function of primary education are not doing anything new. They are 
simply following the royal road to education. 

The supreme imjx)rtance of the acquisition of literacy as one of 
the aims of primary education in India has been duly emphasized by 
those who have had occasion to formulate the ‘ aims ’ of primary 
education in India. They have fixed the acquisition of literacy as their 
first objective. This emphasis on literacy has led some to say: “A 
school (in India) is designed to confer literacy upon tliosc who 
undertake the courses provided.” The point has been put in a 
nutshell in the Report of the D.P.I., Bombay, for 1922-27: “The policy 
has been to concentrate on essentials and to use the money available to 
teach the 3 R’s to as many boys and girls as possible. The policy inay 
be open to criticism from the purely educational point of view. I feel 
however that it is necessary to take a broader view. I’he first essential 
for anything in the nature of democratic government in India is a 
literate electorate. The cultivators are the backbone of the country and 
it is right that they should have a voice in the government, but they 
should at least be literate, if they are to take an intelligent interest in 
political questions.” 

This undoubtedly sound view of mass education appears to have 
undergone considerable change in recent years in Bombay. This 
changed view is best exemplified by the inclusion in the newly drafted 
syllabus for Primary Training Colleges of an item called “ Meaning of 
Mass Education—Difference between education and literacy—scope and 
limitations of mere literacy—object of education . In the absence of 
further details it is not clear as to what is meant by “ limitations of 
mere literacy ”. It is, however, clear that the Department of Education 
in Bombay expects the lecturers in their training college.s to warn the 
would-be teachers not to concentrate on “mere literacy” for fear of 
neglecting education. They would have literacy and education or 
nothing at all. 

Such an item of study in any Training College Course has no 
parallel in any part of the world. In a land plunged in illiteiacy, it 
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is most unwise to prescribe the study of “ limitations of mere literacy ” 
for budding teachers under training. It is like lecturing on over¬ 
feeding to a population dying of starvation. The teaching of such a 
subject will obviously result in counteracting private and State efforts 
in combating illiteracy by prejudicing the minds of the teachers—or, 
at least, of some of them. Such a teaching in the name of training is 
bound to impede the path of progress of literacy and indirectly the 
extension of mass education itself. 

The following account of how the co-operation of the teachers 
under training is considered essential in lighting against illiteracy would 
be instructive: “When they undertook to weed out illiteracy in the 
State of Mississippi one of the things they did was to ask the teachers 
in their examination how to rid the State of adult illiteracy. The idea 
was that they should think about illiteracy and consider the plans for 
removing it.” 

XVIII. ADULT EDUCATION AND LITERACY 

In a country like India where the general percentage of literacy is 
only 8, the necessity of adult education for the promotion of literacy 
requires no special pleading or justification. For, as Sir George 
Andenson has observed: “ In present-day conditions, failure to promote 
education for adults must inevitably result iji failure to remove 
illiteracy.” 

Such statistics as are available (and they arc not very reliable either) 
show that there were about 31 lakhs of adults under instruction in the 
vvholc of India in 1927 and their number dwindled in 1932 to 11 lakhs. 
The State Departments of Education appear to have been completely 
oblivious of the problem of adult education prior to the twenties of the 
present century; and it is only thereafter that one sees a mention of the 
topic in the Annual and Quinquennial Reports. 

It is very heartening, however, to see that with the advent of 
autonomy in Provincial Governments a wave of enthusiasm for the 
spread of literacy among the adults should pass over the country. For 
tlie first time in the history of education in India, Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are showing keen interest in this work. In the Province of 
Bombay, the Government have appointed an Adult Education Board 
for starting, consolidating and aiding adult education and have also 
earmarked funds for the purpose. 

Adults and Adult Education ’ have been defined by the Adult 
Education Committee appointed by the Bombay Government as follows: 
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“We mean by ‘Adult’ (in its relation to Adult Education) all those 
above the age of 14, whose formal education either has not started or 
has ended; and by ‘Adult Education’ we mean (1) the education of 
the illiterate at all stages; and (2) the further education of literates at 
any stage and in any direction. The latter tyiie of education may be 
hfedong and is not primarily directed to material ends. We are 
dividing Adult Education work into two parts: (1) that which centres 
round literacy, including the preparatory ground-w'ork and the sub¬ 
sequent follow-up work, both in rural and urban areas; and (2) Adult 
Education as it is commonly understood in the West—that education 
which the adult seeks for himself or herself in the civilized community 
for supplementing an imperfect education and for extending and 
enriching the possibilities of life.” 

So far as India is concerned adult education must for the present 
be mainly confined to the spread of literacy. When that object is 
achieved, the other forms of adult education as practised in advanced 
countries of the world could as well claim the attention of the State 
and of the people. This does not, however, mean that otlier forms of 
adult education should be altogether ignored. It is desirable in the 
wider interests of the country to encourage these activities wherever 
they are in operation so that when time is ripe for their widespread 
adoption, the country may not begin them as entirely fresh activities. 

The problem of adult education in India re,soIves itself into two 
types: (1) of semi-literates and (2) of illiterates. Semi-literates are those 
above the age of 14 who have been in school for some time, but who 
have left school before attaining literacy. 

The approximate number of such .semi-literates for tlie Bombay 
Presidency (including Sind) during the decade 1922-31 may here be 
estimated: 


Class 


Number on Roll 
1922-31 
(in lakhs) 

1 Number promoted to 
the higher class 
(in lakhs) 

1st year 


33.5 

14.8 

2nd year 


17.2 

10.2 

3rd year 

,, ' 

14.6 

8.3 


In order to eliminate the number of ‘ repeaters ’, only the number 
of promoted pupils may here be considered. During the decade, 14.8 
lakhs of pupils completed the 1st year class, and 8.3 lakhs, the 3rd 
year class. Roughly .speaking, during the decade if the schools sent 
out 8 lakhs of literates, they sent out 6 lakhs of semi-literates, all of 
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whom had spent not less than one year in school, and further, all of 
whom had stood the most difficult ordeal of completing the 1st year 
class. Out of these 6 lakhs of semi-literates nearly 2 lakhs represent 
those who have completed the 2nd year class and therefore can be said 
to be on the verge of attaining literacy. They require only a little more 
instruction to acquire literacy. 

Calculating similar figures for British India (including Burma), it 
is found tliat roughly two crores of pupils left schools after completing 
the 1st year class of whom nearly 70 lakhs completed the 3rd year class. 
Tliis means that more than a crore of persons are semi-literates who can, 
wdth a little more effort, be made literates. And this number is only 
for the decade 1922-31; if similar number for .subsequent years be taken 
into account the total number of semi-literates will probably reach three 
crores. These figures bring out in clear relief the vast potentialities of 
a campaign against illiteracy through the further instruction of semi- 
literates. It should be noted here that the vast number of pupils who 
leave schools without completing the 1st year class has not been taken 
into account. The rendering of these semi-literates into literates will 
constitute a most powerful lever for raising the percentage of literacy 
in India at a much smaller cost. 

Researches into the correlation between age and learning ability 
show a curve a.scending sharply from the age of 14 to 22 and descending 
gradually thereafter. Tlie youths of a country in the age-group 15 to 
25, whether illiterates or .semi-literates, constitute the most strategic 
group in the pre.sent generation from the point of view of attacking 
illiteracy. The semi-literates will be rendered literate with ease; while 
the illiterates will take longer time. It is, therefore, in the interest of 
the country as a whole that the first attack in the campaign against 
mass illiteracy should be directed at the .semi-literates of the age-group 
15 to 25. 

Although the instruction of those w’ho are in the age-group 15 to 
25 is comlucivc of the best results, those in higher age-groups also 
respond to instruction often more quickly than school children. Dr. 
E. L. Thorndike, as a result of careful experiment, observes: “A man 
or a woman under 50 should seldom be discouraged from trying to 
learn. To the lesser degree, this is true after 50 years.” Adults in 
America were taught reading, writing and arithmetic for only one 
month and the results scientifically measured. The w'ork done by the 
intermediate group was equal to what average elementary pupils do 
in 7.5 months and the advanced group’s work was equal to 9.5 months 
of work by children. 
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Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of Kentucky (U.S.A.) observes as 
follows with regard to the ease with which illiterates learn to read and 
write and to acquire the rudiments of an elementary education: “In 
our experience we find that a man or woman can learn to make their 
signature in one evening, to write a legible letter in ten weeks, and 
some of them in one week’s time. They can learn to read an ordinary 
elementary reader in six weeks’ time, and they acquire the minimum 
essentials of history, geography and civics in six weeks’ course. Some 
of them think that it is sometliing which comes about in a miraculous 
way, as manna from heaven.” 

The great advantage of instructing grown-up children and young 
adults from the point of view of time and money in carrying on a 
nation-wide campaign against mass illiteracy, has been fully realised by 
the Chinese National Government. This realization has been quickly 
translated into a measure which seeks to make compulsory attendance 
in a short-term elementary school for a year for grown-up children and 
young adults, between the ages of 10 and 16, who have no opjKtrtunity 
of schooling.”'*' 

India can take a lesson from China in fighting illiteracy through 
adult education. Dr. Ping Ling, in his address ”” at the World Educa¬ 
tion Conference held at Edinburgh in 1925, gave a very instructive 
account of the campaign against illiteracy tliat was being carried on in 
China through adult education. 

Dr. Ling referred to the difficulties of the Chinese language which 
for a decent mastery in reading and writing required at least a ten 
years’ study. The spoken language was different from the written 
language. The first thing that was accomplished was to substitute the 
spoken language for the written language and to make it current in 
books, magazines and newspapers. Even after this, it required at least 
4 or 5 years for a person to read and write the spoken language. With 
a view to .solving this difficulty the spoken language was reduced to 
1,000 characters, and although some improvement on the selection of 
these 1,000 characters was bound to take place, the system had been 
working very well. Dr. Ling further observed: “Now, you might ask 
how much time does it take for a person to master the thousand 
characters, because a thousand characters means a thousand differettt 
kinds of writing. Each stroke must be placed in its proper place, not 
as in the English language. A, B, C, D, and so on, where only you 
have two dozen characters to master. We have a thousand to master, 
and each one has its own meaning, so that it is very hard for the people 
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to master them. But, we find diat that is not so with the Chinese 
youth. We take them for one hour a day during the six week-days, 
and we can get an intelligent youth to master those thousand characters 
in four months. And not only it is so in the case of youths but we also 
find that it is possible in the case of people of advanced age, so that it is 
a true saying that one is never too old to learn. We have a lady of sixty- 
seven who learned to read and write in four months, and she got a 
diploma for that.'’ 

Dr. Ling’s account of propaganda methods of adult education is 
of interest: “The next question is how to reach the great mass of jieople 
who cannot read or write. ... In order to reach every illiterate in any 
locality one must have an organization. We must stir up die people in 
the cities and in the villages to get them interested in the subject. We 
first of all start a campaign in the city, getting the magistrate or mayor 
of the city interested in the subject, and we make him feel it his duty 
to wipe out tliis illiteracy. Secondly, we get the school teachers to help 
us, volunteers who must serve after school hours to teach these illiterates, 
say, one hour a day, and we get the High School students to work 
after school hours in teaching those illiterates for an hour a day during 
six days of the week. We also have open-air schools during the 
summer. In some cases we have classes of 200, 400 or 500 pupils, and 
two or three teachers can manage tliem very well in the evenings in 
the open-air places. 

“ Then we have what we call ‘ home schools ’. A certain family, 
say, emjdoys a number of maids or servants, as is very common in 
Chinese families, we make the owner of the house more or less 
res{X)nsible for them, just as if you employed a man servant or maid 
who could not read or write and it was your duty to sec to it that they 
were able to read and write within four months. The master of the 
house is made responsible for educating his servants. Also we have a 
travelling teacher who goes around to collect tho.se .servants from the 
different houses at certain hours of the day, from four to five or three 
to four. This travelling teacher after school hours will go and collect 
them in a certain family or a certain place by arrangement, and then 
she will begin to teach a class of 20 or 30, and no teacher is allowed to 
quit his job until he has finished it. 

“ Now% it is a strenuous task to keep at it for four months for six 
days a week. Then we have certain stations in the city where we place 
certain students or teachers for the coolies whose work is not business, 
they do not work in the factories or anywhere else, but they run the 
streets, and therefore they do not stay in one place. At each street 
corner you can find our student there for anyone to ask questions based 
on those thousand characters. Any coolie, if he has five minutes to 
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spare, can go there and ask him questions and he will be taught. We 
have one thousand and one ways of reaching the illiterates. 

“ Then we have a system of graduating these students; a diploma 
is a kind of honour to them, and a kind of certificate for their employ¬ 
ment in the future. And we say to the families, ‘You should not 
employ illiterates in your families. If you already employ them you 
must make them able to read and write ’. Thus we bring pressure on 
the illiterates on the one hand by saying ‘ You must learn if you want 
to ensure your employment in the future’, and, on the other hand, 
we say to the employers, ‘ You must make your employees able to read 
and write if you want social support 

“ After the youth has finished his four montlis’ schooling we have 
continuation schools for other four months. In these continuation 
schools we teach them geography, civics, history, hygiene, and so on, 
and these little text-books are based on these thousand characters. If any 
character is employed in those text-books which is not in the thousand 
characters they are enumerated, so that you have no difiiculty in reading. 
Usually you find the young people graduate from the first primary 
school and then go to the continuation schools. For those who cannot 
go to the continuation schools we have reading clubs, and some of the 
ladies in the city or some of the school teachers in the city will act as 
the ladies of the reading clubs and help those youths who want to read 
books from the public library. They can go there and read, and if they 
cannot understand tliere is always someone in the reading-room who can 
explain to them. This is what we are doing in China. So far we have 
granted two million diplomas in two years.” 

This rather lengthy account of the campaign against illiteracy 
through adult education in China has been given because to us, 
who have yet to build up proper methods and practices in adult 
education, it would be most illuminating. China is a nation wliich lias 
much in common with us. The difference in the percentage of literacy 
is, however, too great to be ignored. China has more than 20 per cent 
of its population already literate; while India has not yet even 10 per 
cent literates. China is far ahead of us in literacy and the efforts that 
India has to make therefore be more vigorous and extensive. 

When Dr. Ling spoke of the Chinese Adult Education Movement, 
the work as described was mainly carried on by the Chinese National 
Association for the Advancement of Education. It was more or less 
a private association. In 1929, however, the National Government of 
China took the problem in hand and the Ministry of Education issued a 
set of regulations governing the development of the adult school, 
“ thereby giving the educators in adult schools a basis upon which to 
organise their efforts 
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The following are some of the important points in the Chinese 
Government regulations. The adult schools are meant for pupils 
between the ages of 16 and 50. Adult schools whether public or private 
arc subject to the supervision of the District or the City Educational 
Authorities. These authorities may establish according to local needs 
adult schools in which to try new methods. Adult schools are free and 
open to all, where books and stationery are provided free of charge. 
The instruction is to cover at least three months, with a weekly schedule 
of at least 12 hours. The classes are preferably held in the evenings and 
on holidays. Evening schools may be established by private persons or 
groups of ])crsons in shops, factories or clubs. 

Although the Chinc.se Adult Education Movement originated with 
the object of giving training in reading and writing and elementary 
knowledge of citivxnship, it has now placed before it a broader objective 
especially while tackling the problem in villages. 

“ Successful as this work has been in large cities, it is confronted 
with serious difficulties in rural communities. And in rural com¬ 
munities over 80 per cent of the Chinese population live. There not 
only do they live in thinly scattered condition which renders mass 
teaching difficult, but they also live under very severe economic pressure 
which makes the teaching of reading and writing seem of little use. 
There the teaching of the use of better farming implements, of modern 
agricultural methods, of village self-government, of how to organise 
co-operative societies, etc. will command much greater following. It 
is this which leads the workers in adult education to strike a new 
line.” 

In China the Adult Education Movement began in 1920. The 
rapid progress of adult education in China is seen from the fact that in 
1934 there were about 40,000 adult schools conducted at a cost of about 
40 lakhs Chinese dollars. The League of Nations’ Commission on the 
Reorganisation of Education in China have paid a glowing tribute 
to the work of adult education in China. They say: “Adult Education 
is one of the most satisfactory features of education in China ... it bulks 
much larger in the educational system as a whole, and its budget is 
proportionately far bigger than in other countries.” 

China has realised to the fullest the supreme importance of adult 
education as no other educationally backward Asiatic country has done. 
She appears to believe that in the present circumstances it is only with 
the assistance of adult schools that literacy can be made universal. 

The place of adult education in the system of mass education in a 
country where illiteracy is very high can never be over-estimated. In 
fact for some time to come it must occupy a place in the system on a 
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par with the education of the children. The task is, however, so colossal 
that nothing short of a whirlwind campaign can giv^e encouraging 
results. For tliis, therefore. Government with its administrative 
machinery, private agencies of all sorts and the public-spirited men and 
women from all ranks of the community will have to take an intensely 
active part in one huge effort of a sustained campaign against illiteracy 
through adult education. 

A child requires on an average about four years to become literate 
through school education; but an adult, if properly subjected to 
instruction, can be made literate in less than a year. From the point 
of view of expenditure also it can be safely said that while a boy under 
school instruction in British India costs Rs. 9 per year, an adult under 
instruction for a year will hardly require half the amount. The school¬ 
ing of a boy for four years requires Rs. 36, while an adult requires only 
Rs. 4; for a year’s effective instruction for the acquisition of literacy 
suffices in his case. One may, therefore, say that the increase of literacy 
through adult instruction is four times quicker from the time element 
and nine times paying from the financial point of view. It is only by 
such quick and cheap agency that a poor country like India can liquidate 
illiteracy in a reasonable period of time. 

Adult Education has never been attempted in India on a large 
scale and even the small efforts made so far have not been successful. 
The reasons for this apathy and failure may be several. The main 
reason, however, is that the movement has been till now given a 
subordinate place in our efforts in mass education. Adult education has 
had practically no place in the Government system of education. What¬ 
ever work was or is being done is carried on by private agencies and it 
is doubtful whether they ever received any substantial hel]) from 
Provincial Revenues. No wonder, dierefore, that sucli labour of love 
unguided and unaided by the State should fail to produce measurable 
results. The need for the movement, therefore, is that the State should 
immediately recognise the supreme importance of adult education in the 
educational system of the country, and, without any delay, incorporate 
it in the system setting up organizations for its proper control, guidance 
and aid. Any organised effort of a permanent character has to be 
reduced to a State-guided system and adult education must be so reduced, 
with all its concomitant advantages of the pooling of experience, prece¬ 
dents and practices. 

The initiative in this respect must come from the State which 
should set up organizations and promulgate rules and regulations for 
guiding and aiding all efforts in adult education as it has been doing 
in the case of primary education. An excellent example in this respect 
is supplied by the National Government of China. Research and 
experiment in methods of adult education is the primary duty of the 
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State. The State may make use of private agencies for this purpose 
if that is possible. Direction, supervision and aid are the three main 
functions of the State in respect of adult education and these functions 
cannot be efficiently discharged by half-hearted measures. The Staff 
employed for this work must be competent and adequately paid. 
Promulgation of adult education on a nation-wide scale is not possible 
unless the State and semi-State bodies like Municipalities and District 
Boards, which are at present responsible for conducting and aiding 
primary education, are made to take up that work as their everyday 
routine work just like that of primary education. Then alone will the 
system of adult education thrive. 

Fortunately, adult education work is still associated in the public 
mind with ideas of charity and benevolence. Employers of labour, 
social workers and philanthropists regard adult education as deserving 
of help and support. Aldiough, therefore, the system of adult education 
must be the primary responsibility of the State, in assuming this enor¬ 
mous res|X)nsibility the State should not fail to take into account tlie 
public sentiment and thereby relieve itself of a part of the burden. 

An important aspect of adult education is the publication by the 
State of suitable literature for the instruction of the illiterates and for 
the continuation of the education of the adults who are made literates. 
The need for such literature is most urgent, if the reclaiming of the 
semi-literates into the fold of literates, as also the making of illiterate 
adults into literates, is to be real and effective. There is hardly any 
literature at present available in the country which could, with profit, 
be placed in the hands of adults who have just attained literacy through 
adult instruction. In fact, this is the crux of the problem of adult 
education. What use is it to teach the adults to read if no suit¬ 
able literature is made available to them as soon as they are literates? 
The production of such literature must go hand in hand with the spread 
of adult education. Otherwise, the money and energy spent over the 
instruction of the adults will be wasted. Out of every rupee that the 
State and the community may be able to set aside for tlie promotion 
of adult education, at least four annas must be invested in the 
production of literature of all sorts that will interest the newly produced 
literates. Again, the books so published must be cheap. For, many 
of the newly produced adult literates may not be able or even willing 
to buy them. In such cases the books will have to be supplied to them 
free till they are able to cultivate and appreciate the reading habit. It 
is indeed a part of the instruction of the adults to see to it that they 
continue to read. As the Adult Education Movement gathers strength 
and as the adults cultivate the habit of reading, the pressure on the funds 
for the production of such literature will diminish. For, it is certain that 
the time will come, sooner or later, when the adults will spend as 
willingly on books as they do now on their tobacco or tea. But in the 
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beginning the expenditure on the production of suitable literature must 
be undertaken by organizations State-managed or State-aided. It will 
not do to entrust the work to unaided or unguided private agencies. 

While die need of producing suitable literature is undoubted, its 
production is no easy task. In the first place very little such literature 
is at present extant and those entrusted with its production will, there¬ 
fore, have little guidance. Moreover, it should be remembereti that it has 
to cater to the needs of the lower strata of society and as such it must 
be related to the sentiments, feelings, desires and aspirations of their 
daily life and needs. The task becomes all the more difficult when it 
is remembered that owing to the great gulf which separates the masses 
from the classes, and the villagers from the city-dwellers, it will be 
difficult for authors writing for one group to interpret truly the needs 
of the other. Whatever the difficulties, the production of such literature 
is so essential to the progress of adult education, that the State must 
stint no effort or expense to commandeer the best brains in the country 
in order that suitable literature may be produced. 

In this connection the following extract relating to the Dutch East 
Indies may be of interest: “Connected with the continuation schools 
are the jxtpular libraries which contain books not only for children but 
for adults. . . . The btxtks are supplied by the Government Bureau of 
Popular Literature. . . . These libraries are regarded as an essential 
element of the whole educational system. They are enjoying a growing 
popularity. From a most modest beginning in 1908 the Bureau of 
Popular Literature has developed into a great institution which works 
miracles with a moderate budget.” 

It is worthy of note that in the Dutch East Indies the Dutch rulers 
started the new system of primary schools and the Government Bureau 
of Popular Literature simultaneously, the latter supplementing the 
former in a most effective manner. 

Another aspect of the question of adult education is the teaching 
staff to be employed. For obvious reasons such staff will have to be 
part-time only. It would be neither feasible nor desirable to recruit 
•rank outsiders for such work. Undoubtedly, dierefore, the primary 
agency for this would be that great body of active workers in the cause 
of education, viz. the teachers. It would, however, be putting too great 
a premium on their generosity and desire of service to call upon the 
teachers to do this work without any extra remuneration. 

Assuming that teachers are to be called upon to shoulder this 
responsibility, it must be remembered that not all of them can be 
entrusted with the work and that a conscious selection would be 
desirable and necessary. Certain mental equipment is necessary for a 
successful teacher of adults. 

‘3 
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The teachers cannot, however, proceed straight to teach the adults 
on the same lines as they teach the school children. There is a world 
of difference between the approaches to the two kinds of teachings. 
The training of teachers in this new work is a task which can best be 
done while the teachers are under training. In future it will form an 
important part of the work of the training colleges. In the meantime, 
some sort of arrangement will have to be made to give some directions 
to the teachers who will take up die new work. 

Along with the teaching profession, it will be desirable and 
necessary to press into the service of the new movement, men and 
women wlio may not be teachers and yet are fitted to do the work of 
teaching the illiterate adults. The system should be sufficiently elastic 
so as to offer scope for work to such individuals. The services rendered 
by such persons will invigorate the movement bringing in a new spirit 
which will help to counteract the dead-weight of routine which is 
unavoidable in any system. 

Assuming that the need of adult education is realised by the State 
and the necessary facilities provided, will the masses respond to the call ? 
Will they attend the adult schools regularly during the minimum time 
required for the acquisition of literacy.^ Here there is no previous 
experience to guide us, because, as explained already, no systematic 
efforts have been made so far in the field of adult education. As regards 
the question of regularity of attendance on the part of die adults or 
even of their willingness to take the advantage of the facilities given 
to them, its solution necessarily lies in creating an atmosphere which 
is conducive to the healthy growth of the movement. The masses must 
be made ' literacy-minded ’ by a nation-wide campaign wherein all 
forces that are working in the land for the betterment of the people 
must join hands in one supreme effort. A whirlwind campaign con¬ 
demning illiteracy must be carried on amongst all sections of the 
community. Unfortunately, it is as much necessary to educate the 
educated as to the conditions of illiteracy in India as it is to acquaint 
the illiterates with the desirability of acquiring literacy. 

In Soviet Russia, where illiteracy has been all but wiped out during 
a course of twenty years, they succeeded in doing so, because they were 
able to create an atmosphere where illiteracy came to be looked upon 
as a great national evil. Speaking about Russia and its campaign against 
illiteracy Mr. Counts of the Columbia University says: “ A psychological 
ferment has been started that already has profoundly disturbed and 
transformed tlie mentality of a population of one hundred and sixty 
million. People have been taught to read; men and women have been 
told to hope; ideas have been disseminated on an unprecedented scale; 
forces have been released that can never be controlled.” 
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It is true that Russian methods cannot be imitated in India j but 
even if a fraction of the ‘psychological ferment’ that Russia was able 
to start into the mass mind is made available to the Indian masses^ 
substantial results will follow. ’ 

The ferment could be more easily started among the masses in 
cities and towns dian among the village people, because the attainment 
of literacy has some definite and immediate social and economic value 
in cities and towns. Teachers of the right sort are easily available and 
the gathering of tlie illiterates for the purpose of instruction is not 
difficult of achievement. Cities and towns arc, therefore, the most 
suitable fields for beginning an attack on illiteracy through adult 
education. This does not mean that the village dwellers should not 
be tackled until the townsfolk are touched. The problem of villages is 
the most important, because India is a land of villages. All that is 
suggested is that a beginning might be made in the cities and the 
experience so acquired may later on be used in dealing with the village 
people. 

Such schemes of adult education as have been tried in India have 
shown that irregularity of attendance is almost proverbial amongst the 
adults attending the adult classes. This is mainly due, however, to 
the want of proper methods and material used for adult instruction. 
The adult student, when he attends a class in the evening or at night, 
is, in most cases, particularly in cities, a tired person. He has put in a 
full day’s work. He must have some recreation just to set his mental 
faculties ready to apply themselves to the dry and dull task of mastering 
letters. It is, therefore, necessary to intersperse the formal instruction 
in reading with activities which will recreate him and at the same time 
instruct him. Forms of such recreative and educative activities have 
to be chosen and used with discretion. What these activities should be, 
experience alone will tell. 

Even so, however, the adults will continue to be irregular to some 
extent in attendance. But this will have to be tolerated until public 
pressure would make it necessary for the adults to acquire literacy. 
Why do children go to school ? Not because they like the school. They 
must go to school or else they will receive a wholesale condemnation 
from everyone they meet. It is the force of long-established traditions 
that keeps the average youngster at school. Until such traditions are 
established, all that can be done is to make the adult school as attractive 
and interesting to the adults as possible. To treafthe adult sympatheti¬ 
cally and even with respect will prove of great help in attracting him. 
Encourage him at every step, tell him how easy it is to learn, give 
him a word of praise, and the adult will be quite willing to continue his 
education. 
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Should adult education be made compulsory? Mr. K. N. Kini in 
his Report on the Educational Survey of Mysore has made out an excel¬ 
lent case for Compulsory Adult Instruction. This is a consummation 
much to be desired, for, if it were possible, the pace of literacy in the 
country will be accelerated ten-fold or even more. So far as the pro¬ 
motion of literacy is concerned, Mr. Kini significantly points out: “The 
most formidable impediment against the spread of literacy is the 
enormous illiteracy of large masses of adult |K>pulation. Our efforts 
to check retardation, elimination and wastage in the primary classes 
will bear fruit only if measures are undertaken to impart a minimum 
amount of literacy to the adult population, male as well as female, as 
much as would enable them to read vernacular newspapers and maga¬ 
zines and take lively interest in the affairs of the nation. When parents 
themselves possess the advantage of education, it is highly probable, nay 
even certain, that they would themselves without any external stimuli 
senti their children to school in no inconsiderable numbers.” 

In a country which has chosen democracy as its goal, an intelligent 
interest in its affairs by the adult population is essential. A child ff he 
becomes literate at the age of, say 10, has to wait for another ten years 
till he is able to take active part in the affairs of the State; while a literate 
adult immediately steps in to contribute his quota to the Government 
of the country and the life of the community in which he lives. This 
difference alone is enough to interest a democratically constituted State 
to take immediate and extensive measures for the promotion of adult 
education, apart from other considerations. 

XIX. CONCLUSION 

In the previous chapters the various aspects of the problem of 
literacy in India have been dealt with in considerable detail. It is un- 
neccs.sary, therefore, to restate the conclusions reached. The pivotal 
problem, oti which the whole of the discussion in this book hinges, is 
to examine the causes of the very slow growth of literacy in India and 
to make suggestions for the acceleration of its pace. The history of a 
century shows that the percentage of literacy in this country has risen 
from 6 to 8 in a hundred years.^**' The.se figures, by themselves, would 
damp the ardour of the most zealous reformist. 

One important reason of the low percentage of literacy recorded 
in India is, as has already been stated (Chapter I), that the literacy 
standard adopted today by the Census authorities is much higher. 
Owing largely to this, the percentage today comes to only 8; but if it is 
estimated on the basis adopted in many countries of the world, it would 
be at least twice as much. Even so, however, the position would appear 
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to be most unsatisfactory, because in modern times an educationally C3 
nation can never aspire to be a politically A1 nation. In this connexion 
it is worthy of note that Russia removed the blot of illiteracy within 
about two decades and the Philippines have attained 50 per cent literacy 
within the space of a generation. So backward a country as China is 
reported to have more than 20 per cent literates. Unlike India, these 
countries, in adopting a standard of literacy, liavc been less ambitious 
but have proceeded on the basis that progress is possible only if it con 
tains within itself the seeds of its own momentum. These nations are 
taking pride in their achievements and are clicerfully proceeding along 
the path of progress. In India, on the other hand, the outlook is one 
of unrelieved gloom which is deepened by the results ol the decennial 
Censuses wliich show little or no progress at nil. 

It is not suggested that India should lower lier literacy itlcal. She 
may adopt a stricter definition as a goal to be reached. Rut to prevent 
misconception of the literacy attainments of India among the nations 
of the world, an estimate of literacy based upon tlie common world 
definition should be made in India along with that of the other tyiK of 
literacy now prescribed for Census purposes. Not only will such 
enumeration help India to take her riglitful place among the nations 
of the world in point of literacy, but it will also Iiclp to remove to some 
extent the prevailing pessimism. 

The low percentages of literacy recorded by the population Censuses 
is attributable to yet another cause which is that the liigh birth and 
death rates prevailing in this country take away nearly three-fourths 
of the literate products of tlie schools, leaving only one-fourth to add 
to the actual increase in tlie percentage of literacy from decade to decade. 
In dealing with the Indian literacy problem and in assessing its result.s, 
this fundamental fact is often ignored and conclusions are drawn be¬ 
littling the results of the educational system of the country. This attinide, 
as is obvious, is unscientific because comparisons are only possible 
between strictly comparable facts. Therefore, if the cilucationa! attain¬ 
ments of India in mass education are to be comjrared with those of other 
countries, the countries to be selected for purposes of comparison should 
have a social and economic background similar to that of India. 

A well-planned system of instruction of the adult illiterates is a 
jrowerful means of increasing mass literacy. Tins problem has been 
all but ignored hitherto in this country. 

Despite extenuating circumstances, however, the fact lemains tha, 
the percentage of literacy in India is very low and that its growth 
has been alarmingly tardy. The most potent cause of this halting pro¬ 
gress is the smallness of the number of pupils under instruction m 
schools. A study of the educational statistics of other countries shows 
that soon after their deciding to launch upon a programme of mass- 
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education, the numbers in schools have swollen to a remarkable extent. 
In India, on the other hand, at no time has this occurred. It should be 
remembered that in any scheme of mass education, education must 
‘ pour and not trickle The key to a rapid expansion of mass education 
in India lies in increasing the numbers under instruction in schools as 
quickly as possible. 

It is possible that, among other things, the slow expansion of educa¬ 
tion in India is due to her inability to find the necessary funds, and 
there is no doubt that unless India finds the requisite funds she may 
not be in a position to meet the fullest demands of mass education. 
Formidable as this difficulty is, it would not be wise to sit with folded 
hands and do nothing until funds are available. If our belief in attain¬ 
ing mass literacy is as sincere as it has been vocal, an attempt must be 
made to devise ways and means to achieve expansion within the avail¬ 
able resources. 

So far, no serious effort was made to achieve mass literacy, firstly 
because of the difficulty of finance, but mainly because of a lack of 
missionary zeal on the part of the administrators of education to achieve 
this object. The alien character of the government of the country was 
the main impediment to progress. It is common knowledge that the 
British administrators of Indian education have from the earliest times 
emphasized quality as against quantity, and in their misconceived 
enthusiasm they have steadily and successfully resisted all efforts at 
expansion when the slightest lowering of quality was suspected. They 
did not consider the other view, viz. that quality is only a relative term 
and must have its roots in the life and needs of a community. Besides, 
in dealing with Indian education, the insular character of the British 
has always come in the way of their seeking guidance from any other 
country but Britain and that too modern Britain. 

The reform of the Indian educational system with a view to mass 
literacy within the present financial re.sources may here be briefly con¬ 
sidered. Any student of education is first of all struck by the smallness 
of the number of pupils entrusted per teacher in Indian schools. India 
.seems to have maintained for more than three-quarters of a century 
an average number of pupils {ter teacher at about 25. This number is 
perhaps the lowest in the world. This apparent extravagance has been 
indulged in in the name of ‘ quality ’. If expansion is therefore to be 
achieved the first step to be taken would be to increase the number of 
pupils per teacher. 

In Chapter XV the part-time system of instruction adopted in 
various countries of the world and the success achieved through it by 
sornc of the agricultural countries have been described in some detail. 
This system in its various forms, including what is called the ‘shift 
system ’ has hardly ever been a part and parcel of the Indian educational 
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system. Its adoption will greatly add to the number of pupils under 
instruction without a proportionate increase in the cost. Here then is 
a great opportunity for bringing about rapid expansion which must be 
seized and utilized, if we are in earnest about mass education. 

A striking feature of the Indian educational system is the very 
large proportion of pupils who fail and thus have to repeat the same 
class twice or even longer. On an average, the Indian primary schools 
annually fail more than 50 per cent of their pupils. This has been going 
on almost from die inception of the system of education in India under 
the British rule. The percentage of failures is unparalleled in the edu¬ 
cational history of the world. This appalling rate of failures has resulted 
in checking the growth of literacy to a very considerable extent. 
Children who have spent three or more years in school have to leave it 
without attaining literacy, because the administration would not permit 
their promotion to a higher class in the name of quality. 

This brings us to the problem of the 1st year class in which the 
percentage of detentions is the largest. This class has been the stumbling 
block of young children in their school career and has thus given a great 
set-back to the progress of literacy through the agency of schools. 
Improvement in the system of admissions to this class and promotions 
to the next, on the lines suggested in the foregoing jiages, will greatly 
promote mass literacy. 

One of the chief defects of die Indian educational system is that 
its administrative problems do not receive adequate attention. The 
Universities from which guidance in such matters is expected have no 
departments for such study; nor are there any other agencies imparting 
such knowledge. To achieve progress it is necessary for the leaders of 
Indian educational administration to acquire a critical knowleilge of 
the organization of their own administration as also of foreign countries, 
particularly of such as are akin to India in their social and economic 
needs. In this respect critical field surveys of districts or even of smaller 
units would enable educational administrators to arrive at correct \ lews 
on the various problems relating to Indian education and its methods 
and practices. 

Of all the evils which afflict the Indian system of education jierhaps 
the worst has been the tutelage of its teaching and administrative staffs. 
This has had a two-fold effect. Firstly, the teachers have not been able 
to give their best, and secondly, the administrative staff's working under 
the surveillance of the departmenml heads have found it impossible 
to depart from routine and take initiative to explore fresh avenues of 
reform. This has been the fault of the system rather than of individuals 
because the fear of expressing views which may go counter to those of 
persons in authority has helped to stifle all initiative. Unless the sy.stem 
is so changed that this spirit of apathy and implicit acquiescence yields 
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place to one of fearless enquiry and expression, there is little hope for 
the future of Indiim education. 

An almost impassioned plea has been raised in these pages for the 
organization of a nation-wide drive for the early liquidation of mass 
illiteracy m the hope and belief that literacy would add to the moral 
and material welfare of the Indian people. The study of history tells us 
that every nation, the moment it aspired to raise its status in the eyes 
of the world, has, as the first urgent measure, attempted to remove 
illiteracy and that its progress has synchronized with the liquidation of 
illiteracy. It is arguable, of course, that this may not happen in our 
unhappy land. But, “ if water chokes, what shall we drink.'* ” 


APPENDIX A 

THE SYSTEM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Hie system of primary education in the Dutch East Indies for the 
benefit of the natives of the islands is based upon the following three 
kinds of schools : 

(1) The Village School oj Three Grades. The Government and 
the village community co-operate in maintaining the school, the latter 
supplying the school building and the former paying the teachers^ 
salaries. 

(2) The Continuation School. Pupils who have finished the village 
school course of three grades can go on to the continuation school which 
teaches the 4th to the 6th grades. These schools are provided wherever 
there is a sufficient number of pupils. In some cases such a school has 
the 4th and 5th grades onl 3 ^ 

(3) The Complete Vernacular School. This school has all the first 
three grades of a village school and, in addition, it teaches the 4th and 
5th grades or all the three upper grades, 4th, 5th and 6th, according to 
the requirements of the locality. 

From the above arrangement of the three types of schools and the 
grades or classes taught in them, it is clear that the ideal is to attain 
universal elementary education of six grades. But the ideal is delibe¬ 
rately kept aside for the present, considering the practical asr>ects of the 
question, especially the financial one. 

A former Head of the Depiartment of Education says : 

“ The present organization of vernacular education cannot be looked 
upon as more than a modest beginning, especially in regard to the 
quality of instruction. When in the early part of this century (1907) 
the Government set itself the task of founding in a much larger way 
elementary schools for the population, the type of school then existing 
appeared to be too expensive for wide extension. A complete equipment 
with that sort of school would have cost at least as much as the whole 
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amount of the budget of those days. It may be expected that, with 
increasing piosperity of the population, the number of standard schools 
(complete vernacular schools mentioned as type 3 above) in proportion 
to the village schools will rise until finally the two types will have grown 
together into a normal primary school of 6 classes. Undoubtedly this 
process will take much time, but there is no other possible way, within 
the bounds of the country’s financial capacity, of arriving at a normal 
educational organization.” ^ 

“ Owing to the financial and economic situation, at the start, no 
higher subject could be proposed than reduction of illiteracy ; now this 
object in itself is of high value, if it were only because illiteracy forms 
an obstacle to the full effect of measures for the peoples’ welfare. 
Besides, it is a matter of social value that young people should, during 
some years, have to adapt themselves to a good school discipline.” - 

Some of the features of the internal organization of the village 
school may be noted : 

(1) The Ciirriciilum. In these village schools the instruction is 

very elementary, consisting only of reading, writing and arithmetic and 
a little physics and biology as far as it can be applied to the pupil’s daily 
life. It should be particularly noted that in arithmetic the three years’ 
course of instruction is confined to the simple rules and ciphering not 
further than 1,000. “ The chief task of these schools is to combat 

illiteracy.” 

(2) Hours of Instruction. “ School hours are divided in such a 
way that the first half of the day is assigned to the first class and the 
second to the second class and the third together, one school master 
sometimes aided by an assistant can do the whole teaching.”^ The 
school meets from 7-30 a.m. to 1 p.m. There are no afternoon classes 
because of the tropical climate. Tlie first grade enters the building at 
7-30 a.m. and stays until 10 a.m. The second grade enters at 10 a.m. 
and leaves at 1 p.m. and the third remains from 7-30 a.m. until 1 p.m. 

The advantages of this organisation are, first: the teachers do not 
have to divide their attention among too many grades ; second : that 
pupils of the first and second grades are not overburdened ; third : that 
the parents can still use their children for home duties ; fourth : that 
because of the density of the population, transportation offers no diffi¬ 
culties ; fifth : that even in case of one-teacher school a decent standard 
of education is guaranteed.”''' 

(3) Pupils per Teacher. In 1935, in the village schools of three 
grades, there were 15,18,700 pupils taught by 30,737 teachers, thus giving 
on an average 49.4 or say 50 pupils per teacher. 

(4) Teachers and their Superinsion. It appears that for the village 
schools the teachers are trained in a normal course of 2 years’ duration, 
the candidates joining the course after the completion of a 5-year course 
of the vernacular school. 


1. Asiatic Review, 1934, p. 120. 

2. ibid., p. 122. 

3. C]oUunbia IJnu^ersity Ediuation Year liooh, /<y25, p. 2^0. 

4. The Asiatic Reviexe, 19‘M, p. 120. 

5. Columbia University Education Year Booh, pp. 99'ioo. 
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“ As far as possible the teacher is chosen from the district, prefer¬ 
ably even from the very village in vrhich the school is located. There 
he can live in his surroundings, in his house, on or near his own plot 
of land. He knows the people and he will easily inspire confidence in 
the school. Care is taken that the standard of living of the teacher does 
not differ too much from the average of the other villagers. Their 
salaries are therefore determined by local standards.” ^ 

The supervision over these schools seems to be strict as one super¬ 
visor is given to look after 50 village schools. 

(5) Admission to Schools. Admission to schools is only allowed 
during the first month after the beginning of the course unless a pupil 
is transferred from another school. Children above the age of 8 years 
who have not yet attended another school are not admitted. The school 
meets for 10 months, there being two vacations of a month each. 

(6) Free and Compulsory Education. The education given in these 
village schools is neither free nor compulsory. Apart from the very 
poor, everybody is expected to contribute a small fee. “ This condition 
is a matter of principle, as experience has shown that people appreciate 
only things for which they pay.’* ~ 

“ Compulsion has not yet been introduced, first because it is not 
regarded as a sensible procedure to put compulsion in the law and not 
to enforce it (as it is done in the most of the Southern States of the 
United States and in some other countries), and second because the 
population would not understand the use of it and would resent it as an 
encroachment on tlie social and economic order. In Holland itself 
education was not made compulsory until there was practically universal 
education.” 

(7) A Special Feature. “All native schools of any size are pro¬ 
vided with a popular library by the Bureau of Popular Literature in the 
chief language of the district in which the school is located.” 

It appears that this work is more systematically carried on in con¬ 
nection with the continuation schools. 

Connected with the continuation schools are the popular libraries 
which contain books not only for children but for adults. Apart from 
the classics of Javanese literature and novels translated from European 
languages, there are popular manuals written in the vernacular or Malay 
on hygiene, agriculture, animal husbandry, and other useful subjects. 
The books are supplied by the Government Bureau of Popular Litera¬ 
ture which also publishes literature in the vernacular giving information 
on what is happening in the world, on scientific discoveries, on the dis¬ 
cussion in Parliament, on common diseases and so on. These libraries 
are regarded as an essential element of the whole educational system. 
They are enjoying a gi'owing popularity. From a modest beginning in 
1908 the Bureau of Popular Literature has developed into a great insti¬ 
tution which works miracles with a moderate budget.” 


6. Columbia Vnri’crsity Education Yrar Hook, p. 97. 

7. ibid., p. ()S, 

8. ibid., pp. 98-99. 

9. Coliiinhui University Education Year Hook, i^2y, p. 250. 

10. Columbia University Education Year Book, p. 98. 
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The work of popular education is supported by an organization for 
providing popular reading matter. Properly speaking, this is no doubt 
a matter for private enterprise. But failing that, the Government itself 
has assumed this task also, since only half the work is done unless the 
population learning to read can find proper reading matter.” 

(8) Statistical Injorrnation, 

(i) Population and pupils : 


Year 

Population 
(in lakhs) 

Pupils in vernacular | 
schools (in lakhs) 

Percentage 

1912 

450 

•: 1 

^ 6.2 

1.4 

1920 

.! 473 

7.5 

1.6 

1930 

.1 581 

14.8 

2.6 

1935 

. 639 

i 

17.9 ! 

2,8 


(ii) Pupils classified according to classes (1935): 


Class 

i ! 

Pupils (000) j 

i 

Percentage 

1st Year 

. 

680 

38.0 

2nd Year 

507 

28.4 

3rd Year 

386 

21.6 

4th Year 

i 116 

6.6 

5th Year 

1 89) 

5.4 

6th Year 

si , 

Total .. I 

j 

1786 1 

100.0 


(iii) Promotions (1935): 



Pupils on roll 
(000) 

Promoted 
pupils (000) 

Percentage 

Class I to Class II 

680 

494 

73 

Class II to Class III 

507 

403 

80 


Number of 

Pupils pro- 


From 

pupils before 
promotion ! 

moted or 
graduated 

Percentage 


(000) J 

(000) 


1 

Village schools 

1519 

1 

1173 

77.2 

Continuation schools .., 
Complete vernacular 

187 

164 

70 

88.2 

86.4 

schools 

81 

Total 

1787 

1407 

80 


11. The Asiatic Reinew, 1934, p. 123 - 
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On the question as to why in the Dutch East Indies a three-year 
course is considered adequate for the ‘ foundation school a high Dutch 
official says : 

“ Several questions have been raised in connection with this form 
of elementary education. Some people have doubted whether a Gmnd- 
schide of three grades can be regarded as sufficient. The answer is that 
school statistics in the Dutch Elast Indies, in Indo-China, in British India, 
in Siam, in the Philippine Islands, in the rural districts of France, Italy, 
and the United States (especially in the Southern States and South 
Western States) show that the majority of the rural students do not 
go further than the third grade. . . . The system in the Dutch East Indies 
is based on this fact. Since the number of continuation schools is 
increased according to the number of students available, the system is 
in no way a barrier to further education.’^ 

It will be seen from the above statement that the establishment of 
a three-year foundation school (village school) is based upon social and 
economic conditions of the people for whom the system is meant to 
give a modest education befitting their needs. No attempt is made to 
force things and pitch them to a high level which may be far above the 
sustaining power of the people themselves. The system has, therefore, 
been very helpful in fighting illiteracy amongst the masses. 

In connection with the progress of literacy the following observa¬ 
tions are worth quoting : 

“ Illiteracy.—The statistics of illiteracy, however, are still very high 
because the educational system is recent and the older generation which 
never went to school has not yet died out. As it passes away, the figures 
of literacy will improve by leaps. Moreover, the statistics of illiteracy 
of the Dutch East Indies cannot be used for comparison with those of 
many other countries where one is usually classified as literate as soon 
as the question of the Census officer Are you able to read and write 
your own name ” is answered in the affirnicvtive. In the East Indies a 
man must give evidence of his ability which makes a not unimportant 
difference. . , . Between 1920 and 1930 literacy figures improved 228 
per cent.” 

The robust optimism prevailing in the Dutch East Indies regarding 
the efficiency of the system is well expressed by the following words of 
a high educational officer : 

“ Although this system of education might seem a rather slow one, 
the progress made in the last twenty-five years and the steady improve¬ 
ment in the percentage of attendance show that it is gratifyingly sure.” 

It will be of interest to know what they are doing in the French 
Indo-China regarding Mass Education. A few details which are avail¬ 
able will show that the French and the Dutch are following practically 
the same lines for the educational uplift of the masses whose destiny 
they are controlling in their eastern possessions. 

“ On the first level are the schools for the masses. . . . The course 
provided in these schools covers a three-year period. If this limitation 


lU. (Columbia Ihiixfciiiity Education Year Book, 7955, p. 95. 

(U)lunibia Unii’crsity Education Year Book, p. 9(1. 

14 . il)id. 
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of the elementary programme to three years is to be understood, it must 
first be realised that the vast majority of the children cannot really 
devote more than three years to school. . . . Thus three years of school¬ 
ing appears to be sufficient for the masses and a period of this length 
represents an enormous progress for the hordes who had been intel¬ 
lectually neglected before the beginning of French Colonization.” 

The age of admission to schools is fixed at 7, Compulsion was intro¬ 
duced in only one part of the country in 1927. It is confined to “ at least 
three years and for children between the ages eight to thirteen 

A French officer v/rites about the Indo-China system of mass 
education: 

“ The results have completely fulfilled our hopes and, although the 
time has not yet been long to bring them to their normal and total com¬ 
pletion, they are astonishing enough to all those who have taken trouble 
to examine and understand them.” 


APPENDIX B 

DEATH-RATE AMONG THE LITERATES IN INDIA 

According to the Life Table given in the Census Report of 1931, 
India, Vol. I, Part I (p, 173), it is found that, in India, in the case of 
males, if there are 60,161 children of age 5, their number after 10 years, 
i.e. at age 15, dwindles by deaths to 54,112. This means that the death- 
rate for males aged 5 years for a period of 10 years is 10.05 

Calculating from the same Life Table similar death-rate for a period 
of 10 years for children who are aged 10, i.e. till they reach the age of 

20, it is found to be 9.32 cent. 

In order to find out the death-rate for 10 years amongst the group 
aged 5 to 10 years, it is necessary to take the average of the death-rates 
for ages 5 and 10, which are, as previously ascertained, 10.05 and 9.32 

respectively. The average of these two figures is 9.69 

or 9.7. 

Similar calculations based on the figures given in the Life Table 
yield 10.5 as death-rate for the age group 10 to 15 and 13 for the age- 
group 15 to 20. 

The number of literates of ages 20 and over are not given in the 
Census Reports in separate age-groups, but are given in the age-group 
‘ 20 and over \ Hence, the death-rate for a period of 10 years for this 
age-group has to be ascertained by another set of figures in the Life 
Table. From the same Life Table (Column 6) it is seen that if there 
are 15,13,935 males living above age 20, the number of those living above 

15. Columbia University Education Year Booh, rg)r, p. 508. 

16. ibid., p. 544 . 
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the age of 30 will be 10,36,776. The death-rate for a decade, therefore, 
in the case of males of ages ‘ 20 and over ’ will come to 31.52 

or say 31.5. 

Applying these death-rates to the male literates for all-India 
(including Indian States and Burma), as recorded in the Census Report 
of 1921, India, Vol. I, Part II (p. 72), it is found that the death-rate for 
the decade 1921 to 1931 for all male literates comes to 25.8 per cent. 
The calculations made are shown in the following table : 



1 

iDeatn-rate per cent 


Age-group 

Literates in 1921 ^ 

for the decade 

! Deaths 



1921-1931 


• 5-10 

1 

i 9 , 39,000 

1 

i 9.7 

1 

91,083 

10-15 

i 26,84,000 

1 10.5 

2,81,820 

15-20 

1 28,26,000 

1 13.0 

I 3,67,380 

20 & over 

! 1,61,65,000 

31.5 

50,91,975 

Total .. 

2,26,14,0001 

25.8 

58,32,258 


Similar calculations based on the Life Table—All-India Females 
(p. 174 of the Census Rep>ort of 1931, Vol. I, Part II) and on the number 
of female literates recorded in 1921 (Census Report, India, Vol. I, Part 
II, page 73), show that the death-rate among literate females of all 
groups taken together for the decade 1921-31, comes to 25.5 per cent. 
The relevant figures are given in the following table : 


Age-group 

1 Female literates 

1 in 1921 

Death-rate per 
cent for the decade 

j Deaths 


1921-1931 


5-10 

1 1 

2,39,000 

10.3 

1 

24,617 

10-15 

4,64,000 

13.3 

61,712 

15-20 

4,52,000 

17.4 

78,648 

20 & over . 

.j 16,28,000 

33.5 

5,45,380 

Total . 

.1 27,83,000 

25.5 

1 

7,10,357 


As the number of female literates in India is about 12 per cent of 
the total literates—males and females—the male death-rate which is 
25.8 may be safely taken as the standard death-rate. 

In adopting a death-rate for literates of all ages one factor has to be 
taken into account. The Life Tables on which calculations are based 
give figures for all males and females, irrespective of their literacy 
attainments. An opinion is, however, expressed in some quarters that 
the death-rate among the literates must be somewhat less than among 


• In the figures given in the Census Report this age-group is shown as o-io. But 
as children below 5 arc not counted in literary figures, the group really represents ages 
5 to 10. 

t Number of literates of unspecified ages is omitted from these figures. 
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the illiterates. This assumption, it appears, is based on the supposition 
that generally the economic condition of literates is better than that of 
the illiterates and, therefore, literates are subjected to the risk of death 
to a lesser extent than illiterates. Whether the economic superiority 
of literates can make an appreciable difference in their mortality rate is 
a question which is open to doubt on several grounds. And yet, to err 
on the safe side, an allowance of 10 per cent may be made to account 
for this difference in the conditions of living. Instead of 25.8 the death- 
rate for literates of all ages, males and females, may, therefore, be 
reduced by about 10 per cent and taken at 23 for general calculations. 

Death-rate among New Literates 

It may be assumed that a boy would attain literacy between the 
ages 9 and 12. The death-rate for this age-group (9-12) for nine years 
is 9.5 (males). Tlie earliest batch of new literates produced during the 
decade will have a risk of death for nine years, say, from 1922 to 1931, 
and the last batch in the decade, say, that of 1931, will have no risk of 
death as they will be counted in the Census the very year. The average 
death-rate will, therefore, for all new” literates during nine years come 
to nearly half the average for nine years, i.e. to 4.8 or say 5 per cent. 


APPENDIX C 

A NOTE ON THE ATTEMPTS AT CORRELATION OF THE 
CENSUS AND EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS MADE 
BY SOIVIE WRITERS 

(1) Extract from the ‘ Progress of Education in India1922-27, 
Vol. I, page 124 : 

‘‘ 204.—It is interesting to discover what progress was made during 
the period 1911-21. The census for 1911 shows the number of literates 
for that year as about 154 lakhs, while the similar figure for 1921 is 
187 lakhs ; thus the number of literates increased by about 33 lakhs in 
ten years, or at an average rate of 3.3 lakhs per year. To check this figure 
let us take the middle year of the decade under consideration, namely, 
1916-17 ; it is found that some 4.1 lakhs of pupils completed their fourth 
year primary course ; allowing a margin of 0.2 lakhs for failure to 
complete the course with such satisfaction as to render them literate, 
it is clear that about 3.9 lakhs may be considered to have become perma¬ 
nently literate, a figure which agrees sufficiently accurately with the 
figure 3.3 lakl^ mentioned above to allow us to presume that literacy 
is aUained only after about 4 years’ effective schooling.” 

The following points should be noted : 

(i) No account is taken of deaths among the literates of 1921 and 
of the new literates during the decade 1921-31. According to the death- 
rates (vide Appendix B) the number of deaths would come to 37 lakhs 
and therefore the number of the new literates ought to go up to 70 
lakhs and not to 33 lakhs as shown in the calculations. 

(ii) The margin of 5 per cent for failures is too small under 
any case. 
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Year 

No. of Class IV pupils 

in British India 

1922 

6,35,604 

1923 

6,46,962 

1924 

6,72,412 

1925 

6,68,345 

1926 

7,10,895 

1927 

7,67,921 

1928 

8,03,155 

1929 

8,57,409 

1930 

8,99,619 

1931 

9,98,097 

Total 

76,60,419 


(iii) A reference to the General Table X in the ‘ Progress of 
Education in India 1916-17, Vol. II, page 57, will show that the figure 
4.1 lakhs refers to the 5th year class and not to the 4th year class, 
although the figure is under the Ronoan figure IV. 

(2) Extract from the Census of 
India Report, 1931, Vol. I (India), 
Part I, pp. 335-336 : “ The Eklucation 
Department consider that four years 
at school is required to give permanent 
literacy, and that the number of lite¬ 
rates turned out in any year can there¬ 
fore be gauged by the number of 
pupils reading in Class IV in that year. 
The marginal figures give their num¬ 
bers annually for the past decade, 
making a total of 76,60,419. Of these 
persons it is considered that at least 
20% and, possibly, as much as 25% 
would be found unfit for promotion, 
that is to say they have not been 
rendered permanently literate, so that 
almost that portion of them may be 
. , , regarded as having already relapsed 

into Illiteracy by 1931, resulting in a minimum estimate of 57,50 000 
persons rendered literate in British India during the decade. Now’the 

actual increase in the number of lite¬ 
rates in British India since 1921 is 
40,73,030, a figure which is fairly com¬ 
parable with the Education Depart¬ 
ment’s estimate when allowance has 
been made both for the decrease to be 
replaced among previous literates on 
account of their mortality during the 
decade and for casualties among the 
new literates themselves.” 

In these calculations the following pxiints may be noted : 

(i) The number assigned to deaths among the old and new literates 
IS about 17 lakhs. According to the death-rates (vide Appendix 
B) the number would come to about 48 lakhs. 

(ii) The percentage of ‘ unfit for promotion ’ is taken at 25. Taking 
into consideration the great number of ‘ repeaters ’ this figure 
seems to be low. It should be particularly noted that in the 
first Extract quoted above the same p)ercentage is taken at 5, 
which is obviously very low. 

Girb ^n U^^’^^(1934™ ' Primary Education for Boys and 

“ Literacy of the type required is achieved in Class IV (i.e. the 
5th year class in U.P.). It is not necessary to pass Class IV, but it is 
essential to be admitted to it. There has always been a consensus of 
opinion in this matter. Mr. Harrop in his report says : 



Total number of literates 
in India 

in 1921 and in 1931 

India 

220,23,651 

281,31,315 

Provinces 

180,54,541 

227,27,571 

kS tales 

39,00,110 

54,03,744 
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It is uncontestable tliat unless a boy reaches Class IV he carries 
away nothing ol lasting value. 

In the Hartog Report we find (page 45) ■. 

We think it justifiable to assume that, on the average, no child who 
has not completed a primary course of at least four years will 
become permanently literate. 

“ In support of these views there is the simple proof of the census 
record as below. In 1921 there were in the United Provinces 15,56,626 
literate males. In 1931 there were 20,43,410 or an increa.se 4,86,784. 
The death-rate for these Provinces is 26 per mille per annum for adults. 
It follows that of the 15,56,626 literate males of 1921, 4,04,716 died during 
the decade. This loss was made good by the outturn from our schools 
as well as the increase of 4,86,784. The round figures are 9 lakhs or 
90,000 per annum. The enrolment given in the quinquennial report for 
1932 shows the enrolment of Class IV as 92,000 which is close enough.” 

The following points are worth noting ; 

(i) In the beginning, only males are considered but later on the 
figure in the Educational Report is taken for males and 
females. 

(ii) The figure of pupils in the IV (i.e. the 5th year) class in U.P. 
for 1932 is taken as the average annual figure for the decade 
1922-31. The figure as taken is very much exaggerated. In 
fact, the average annual figure for the decade comes to about 
69,000 and not 92,000 as taken in the calculations. 

(iii) No account is taken of the * repeaters in the 5th year class. 

It would be of interest to refer to the following reports where 
similar attempts are made to correlate Census and Educational figures : 

(1) Census of India, 1921. Volume XVII. Baroda State, Part I, 
paras 302ff.^’ 

(2) Census of India, 1931. Volume XIX. Baroda State, Part I, 
paras 327ff. 

(3) Census of India, 1921. Volume XV. Punjab and Delhi, Part 
I, paras 153-156. 

(4) Census of India, 1931. Volume XVII. Punjab, Part I, para 179. 


that the writer makes 


his 


17 The peculiarity of the calculations made here 

calculations on the ... the comnlenon of tl 

In Baroda, up to 

standard ' was the .snl year c^ss . '-.'hv 'hat'chesTf 'children that pass this test'end go 
uplTeturthTaSTare^lhc^ of the Educational Department 

to the literate class of the State. 


ii TTiiv or tiie caicuiaiioii^ iiittvtv. ... -—. 

■ assumption that the completion of the 3rd year class gives c-acy. 
’ 4 r there Jas no Infants class ami hence the third 

class. The writer says: •‘The real test ol literacy is the 
31U year e a _ ' r ihat nass this test and go 
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APPENDIX D(i) 

Statement slioiviiiQ mivihev of jyupils on roll in each class 
during the ten years 1922 to 1931 


Year 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 21 
1921-25 

1925- 20 

1926- 27 

1927- 2S 
192S-29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


Total 


('I'/uj figures are in thousands) 


I PRITISH INDIA (including Burma) 


BURMA 


First 

■ 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Tliird 

i I ourth j 

Fifth 

\ ear 

\ oar 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

1 Year i 

Year 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

i Class 

1 1 

Class 

3313 

1556 

924 

635 

377 

41 

1 ■ 1 

1 25 

14 

3992 

1343 

924 

047 

323 

43 

i 26 i 

15 

4258 

1380 

982 

672 

300 

45 

1 27 ! 

16 

4()71 

1102 

902 

068 

308 

47 

' 29 ! 

17 

4985 

1514 

10(>6 

710 

395 

49 

! 32 I 

19 

52SO 

1038 i 

1131 

1 7(iS 1 

427 

52 

1 32 1 

21 

5470 

1858 ; 

1243 

i 803 i 

474 

59 

' O- 1 

OD i 

23 

5504 

1884 i 

1315 

! 857 ! 

503 

56 

i 38 i 

24 

5002 

1952 : 

1367 1 

900 i 

523 

65 

i 40 1 

27 

5200 

2125 i 

1481 

998 i 

613 

69 

1 46 i 

30 

4S']y2 

106S2 i 

11395 

7658 i 

i 

4363 

526 

! 330 i 

i 1 
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Statement showing number of pupils on roll and number promoted from 
each of the first five classes during the years 1922 to 1931, 
Bombay Presidency 


(The jigurcs arc in thousands) 



1 I'irst Year 

1 Second Year 

Third Year 

Year 

Cl 

ass 

Cl 

ass 

Class 

Roll 

Pro¬ 

moted 

Roll 

Pro¬ 

moted 

Roll 

Pro¬ 

moted 


1921-22 .. 

304 

(134) 

142 

76 

123 

57 

68 

1922-23 .. 

288 

(127) 

150 

83 

128 

1923-24 .. 

287 

(126) 

157 

85 

132 

70 

1924-25 .. 

281 

(123) 

101 

89 

138 

72 

1925-26 .. 

307 

134 

175 

96 

143 

78 

1926-27 .. 

352 1 

140 

183 

! 102 

151 

S3 

1927-28 .. 

372 1 

177 

183 i 

' 120 

150 ! 

99 

1928-29 .. 

346 1 

178 

184 

120 

161 

101 

1929-30 .. 

398 i 

160 

189 1 

119 

162 i 

96 

1930-31 .. 

414 1 

182 

192 i 

127 

166 i 

107 

Total 

3349 ! 

1 

1 

1481 

1716 i 

i 

1017 

1460 j 

831 


l igures in brackcis arc approximate. 


Four I h Year- 
Class 


Fifth Year 
Class 


Roll 


Pro¬ 

moted 


Roll 


I Pro- 
j rnoted 


94 1 

43 

9S ; 

51 

104 1 

56 

109 i 

58 

115 1 

64 

120 i 

67 

122 1 

81 

126 1 

79 

129 1 

78 

131 ; 

89 

1148 S 

666 


70 

32 

72 

36 

83 

38 

91 

42 

94 

47 

99 

49 

99 

57 

102 

57 

105 

56 

107 

64 

922 

478 
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APPENDIX D(m) 


Statement showing number of pupils on roll in the 3rd year class and 
4th year class in some of the Provinces in British India 
during the years 1922 to 1931 


(The figures aie in thousa7)ds} 



Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

UP. 

B.& 0. 

C. 

P. 

Punjab 

Bur 

ma 


III 

IV 

III 

IV 

III 

IV j 

Ill 

IV 

Ill 

IV 

Ill 

IV 

III 

IV 

III 

IV 

1922 

217 

167 

123 

91 

191 

113 

1 

90 i 

68 

88 

63 

51 

42 

69^ 

50 

41 

25 

1923 

232 

177 

128 

98 

214 i 

89 

98 i 

71 

95 

72 

51 

43 

V5 

57 

43 

26 

1924 

251 

189 

132 

104 

195 ; 

89 

106 1 

78 

103 

72 

51 

41 

79 , 

64 

45 

27 

1925 

270 

201 

138 

109 

185 

90 

115 1 

83 

107 

72 

53 

46 

8(> 

()7 

47 

29 

1926 

2S6 

215 

143 

115 

199 1 

91 

126 1 

92 

107 

38 

50) 

49 

93 1 

74 

49 

32 

1927 

305 

230 

151 

120 

199 

96 

139 ; 

101 

125 

46 

61 

50 

96 i 

83 

52 

32 

1928 

321 

242 

156 

122 

257 ! 

118 

153 1 

113 

130 

53 

64 

55 

lOOj 

84 

59 

35 

1929 

339 1 

256 

161 

126 

274 1 

127 

166 i 

120 

133 

55 

67 

59 

118 1 

90 

56 

I 38 

1930 

355 

268 

162 

1 129 

285 1 

133 

178' 

126 

133 

55 

69 

i 61 

129 1 

98 

65 ] 

40 

1931 

367 j 

280 

166 

j 131 

275! 

1 

117 

177; 

128 

134 

: 52 

71 

50 

135 

107 

69 

46 

Total 

2943 

2225 

1460 

1 

dl4S 

1 

22741 

1063 

1354' 

980 

1155 

1578 

594 

U99 

1 

986; 

774 

526 

330 


APPENDIX D(iv) 

Statement showing Literacy Statistics of some Provinces & States 


Name of 
Province or 
State 


Assam 

Bengal 

B. &0. 

Bombay 

C P. & Berar 

Madras 

Punjab 

U.P. 

Baroda 

Gwalior 

Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Cochin 

Travancore 

Mysore 


Population (000) 

Literates (000) | 

Percentage 

". 1 

1911 

1921 

1931 

i 

1911 1 1921 J 

1931 

! 

1911 j 

1921 

1931 

."i 

6714 

7606 

9248 

- . 

327 4,83 

897 

4.9 

6.3 

9.7 

45483 

46696 

50114 

3522 ! 4255 

4094 

7.7 

9.0 

9.4 

34490 

34002 

37678 

1419 : 1586 

17C4 


4.7 

4.5 

19673 

19292 

21808 

1374 ; 1640 

2004 

7.0 

8.5 

9.2 

13916 

13913 

15508 

496 ! 633 

868 

3 6 

4.6 

5 0 

41405 

42319 

46740 

3094 : 3622 

4319 

7.5 

8.6 

9.3 

19975 

20685 

23581 

775 I 833 

1248 

3.9 

4 3 

5.3 

47185 ! 

45376 

48409 

1619 j 1689 

2260 

3.4 ! 

3 7 

4.7 

2033 1 

2127 

2444 

205 ; 272 

1 435 

10.1 1 

12.3 

17.8 


3186 

3523 

— ! 110 

I 141 

— 1 

34 

4.0 

13375 ' 

12472 

14436 

368 365 

596 

2.8 ^ 

2 9 

j 4.1 

3104 

3260 

3646 

65 ‘ 72 

124 

2.1 

2.2 

i 3.4 


_ 

1205 

- - 

339 

— 1 

i 1 

i 28.1 

2952 

4006 

5096 

613 ' 907 

1218 

15.0 

1 24.1 

1 23.9 

5806 

6979 

6557 

305 ; 443 

595 

6.3 

j 7.4 






























LITERACY OF INDIA IN PRE-BRITISH DAYS 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

In October 1931, when Mahatma Gandhi was in London in 
connection with the Round Table Conference on Indian Affairs, in a 
speech delivered by him at the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Mahatmaji was reported to have observed: “I say, without fear of my 
figures being challenged successfully, that today India is more illiterate 
than it was fifty or a hundred years ago, and so is Burma, because the 
British administrators, when they came to India, instead of taking hold 
of things as they were, began to root them out.” ’ 

It was a challenge that could not be ignored and Sir Philip Hartog 
who, as the chairman of a sub-committee of the Indian Statutory Com¬ 
mission had to report on the condition of education in India, in 1928-29, 
was naturally persuaded to examine Mahatmaji’s statement in the light 
of the available evidence on the question, which Sir Philip had special 
opportunities to study. It .seems he had an interview with Mahatmaji 
in England, and there has been some correspondence between them, 
since. Referring to the interview and the correspondence, says Sir 
Philip: “I desire to acknowledge the courtesy with which Mr. Gandhi 
gave me the information at his di.sposal, both in writing and at a personal 
interview; and 1 shall not easily forget the charm and frankne.ss with 
which he spoke, nor his ready promi.se, renewed in writing, publicly to 
retract his statement if I could convince him that it was not justified 
by the evidence.” (‘Some Aspects of Indian Education’, Preface, 
p. vii.) 

Sir Philip Hartog took an opportunity to controvert Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement, on the occasion of the three lectures (Joseph Payne 
Lectures) delivered by him at the Institute of Education, London (1935- 
36). Tho.se lectures are now made available to the public, by the 
Oxford University Press, in a small book, named Some Aspects of 
Indian Education, Past and Present. Besides the three lectures, the 
book also contains three memoranda the chief purpose of which has 
been “ to remove, if possible, once for all, the imaginary bases for the 
assertions not infrequently made in India that the British Government 
systematically destroyed the indigenous system of elementary schools, 
and with it a literacy which the schools are presumed to have created 
(‘ Some Aspects of Indian Education ’, Preface, p. vii.) 

1. Some Asfterts of Indian Education, Fast and Present, by Sir Philip Hartog 
(publi.shcd by the Oxford University Press), p. 69. * “ 
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The Times of India, Bombay, reviewed Sir Philip’s book in a 
leader (15th June 1939) under the caption, “ An Exploded Myth ”, 
giving publicity to the ‘ controversy ’ between Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sir Philip Hartog and pointing out how Sir Philip had successfully 
destroyed the ‘myth’ first circulated by John Adam, (he Cliristian 
missionary employed by Sir William Bcntinck, a hundred years ago, to 
take a survey of the indigenous education in Bengal and Bihar and 
who has in his Reports stated that there were probably 100,000 schools 
in Bengal and Bihar. Prof. A. N. Basu in the Modern Rci'iew of 
August 1939, has, on the other hand, tried to show that Mahatmaji’s 
statement was not quite beside the mark. 

If the talk which Sir Philip had with Mahatma Gamlhi in England 
and the exchange of letters between them, after that, can be labled a 
‘ controversy ’ and if Sir Philip’s memoranda really present one side of 
the controversy, it is for Mahatmaji to present the other side. But the 
controversial aspect apart, the memoranda published by Sir Philip 
Hartog and the conclusions obtained by him do merit some attention 
in India where the problem of literacy is one of the foremost national 
problems and it is certainly worthwhile to find out if in the hundred 
years of the British rule, the literacy of India has made a perce})tible 
advance, or if it has been almost where it was in Adam’s time (1835), 
or if it has actually gone down as reported in Mahatmaji’s speech in 
London. Because if Mahatmaji’s contention be even partially true and 
the literacy percentage has been nearly the same for a hundred years, 
a radical reform would be needed in our administration of elementary 
schools if a decent percentage of literacy in a measurable time be tlie 
ideal in view. 

There are three distinct statements in the reported speech of 
Mahatma Gandhi: 

(i) India is more illiterate today than she was a hundred years 
ago; 

(ii) India is more illiterate today than she was fifty years ago; 

(iii) British administrators, when they came to India, insteatl of 
taking hold of things as they were, began to root them out. 

The purpose of this paper is mainly to examine how far the first state¬ 
ment represents the true picture of the state of education in India a 
hundred years ago. The published documents relating to the state of 
indigenous education of the pre-British period are few. The following 
two which have supplied the material for this paper arc both important 
and authentic, from the very nature of their source: 
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(1) Minutes of the Evidence taken by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
1832, Volume I (Public). This will be hereafter referred to 
as “ Minutes 

(2) Adam’s Reports on the Vernacular Education in Bengal and 
Bihar submitted to the Government of India in 1835, 1836 and 
1838. They were reprinted in 1868 by another Christian 
missionary, Long, with “ A Brief View of the Past and Present 
Condition of Vernacular Education in Bengal". This will be 
hereafter referred to as “ Long ”. 

These two volumes have been also the sources used by Sir Philip 
Hartog for his memoranda which according to the Times of India have 
exploded the ‘ myth ’ of ]00,(XX) schools in Bengal and Bihar. But 
statistics and other data must be seen with the correct background and 
penspcctive before drawing any definite conclusion from them; and 
when that is done it will appear that the view expressed by Mahatma 
Gandhi, that a hundred years of British rule in India has retarded rather 
than accelerated the progress of literacy in the country, is not quite 
untenable. 


II. STATISTICS OF LITERACY: THEN AND NOW 

Mahatma Gandhi’s speech which raised tlie issue under tliscussion, 
viz. the extent of literacy in India now and a hundred years ago, was 
delivered in October 1931, when the census figures of 1931 were not 
available. Obviously, therefore, whatever statistical data regarding 
literacy that was at tlie back of Mahatma Gandhi’s mind must have 
been from the census report of 1921, the latest which was then available 
to the public. The 1931 census report was i^ublishcd in 1933, i.e. two 
years after Maliatma Gandhi’s speech in London. Again it seems that 
Mahatma Gandhi has sent to Sir Philip, for his information, transcripts 
of some articles on the subject published in December 1920, in Young 
India, a weekly with which Mahatma Gandhi was intimately con¬ 
nected.’ When those articles were written, even the 1921 census figures 
were not available; and it thus seems very probable that the views which 


^ iiuthoi ilic‘s rt lalini; In (be period Jiieiilioned in (he dociunenls 

suit to ine by oi on bebaH ol Mr. (iandlii aie W'illiani Adam's Reports on Vcrnacnlar 
hdu( atiofi in licngal and Jiihar (/cS’js-^tV) and Lcilncr’s Historv of Education in the 
Punjab since Annexation and in iSS:i. 'Flic douniu'nts also refer lo eertain statements 

Minutes of Evidence j^iven licforc the Select Committee 
ot the House of C.ommons on tbe Affaiis of tbe East India Company, of iShr, relating*’ 
to Bombay and Madras. ” 

Q T^* ’ transcripts of the articles in Youns, India for 

‘ tj i()2o, entitled ‘ 'Flie Decline of Mass Education in India ’ and 

How Indigenous Education W as (ausbed in tbe Punjab, 184^-1886 ’ by Mr. Daulatram 
Fuipta, M A., and Professor K. F. Shall in wrote to me a long letter on behalf of 

Mr. Gandhi ivbo was in Ycravda Jail.”—.Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 71. 
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Maliatma Gandhi expressed in his speech in 1931 had tlieir origin in 
what he had read in December 1920 or earlier. The literacy statistics 
of the 1911 census rather than those of 1921 are, therefore, more perti¬ 
nent to the enquiry undertaken to prove or disprove Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement regarding the literacy of India in the present and the pre- 
British times, based on statistical data. As Sir Philip has admitted in 
the report of the sub-committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
of which he was the chairman, the transfer of the Education Portfolio 
to Indian Ministers responsible to public opinion had evoked great 
enthusiasm and wide strides were taken in the decade 1921-30, in the 
field of primary education, though falling short, in a considerable 
measure, of the hopes and aspirations of the people of India. If 
Mahatmaji had before him the figures of 1931 census it is very likely 
that he would have modified his statement to make it clear what he 
meant by “ today 

Secondly, Indians of Mahatma Gandhi’s age and experience have 
a certain amount of direct and indirect knowledge of the state of 
education in India in the years 1850 to 1860 which, though not put down 
on record in terms of statistics and figures, has very likely shaped the 
view of Mahatma Gandhi which he expressed in liis s{)ecch in 1931, 
It is possible for Indians of ripe age and experience to visualize tire force 
and volume of certain aspects of a century-old Indian tradition by trying 
to remember the experiences of their childhood and wliat they had 
heard from their elders, an advantage winch foreigners cannot possibly 
possess to the same extent. Sir Philip, probably handicap|)ed by his 
ignorance of this indirect source of information regarding education in 
pre-British period has in his attempt to contradict the statement of 
Mahatma Gandhi, adhered and, from his viewpoint, rightly adhered to 
the available statistics. It is, therefore, necessary to eschew for a time, 
the weight of traditional knowledge, and to first discuss the available 
statistics of those old days and obtain their proper appiaisement in tlie 
light of authoritative comments and statements which are older than 
the statistics themselves. 

The only published statistics of literacy in India pertaining to a 
period, nearly a century old, are those in Adam s Report on the Verna¬ 
cular Education in Bengal and Bihar. Figures regarding educational 
institutions, pupils and population, of other parts of India, relating to 
the same period, may be found, but nowhere else than in Adam s 
Reports are given statistics for literacy of that period, 1 o Adam,^ there¬ 
fore, goes the credit of being the first to realise the importance of finding 
out a numerical measure of the literacy attainments of the people of a 
part of India and to carry it into effect in his memorable Reports 
published during the years 1835-38. 
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Under instructions from Lord William Bentinck, the then 
Governor-General of India, Adam undertook an educational survey of 
some parts of Bengal and Bihar. His three Reports will ever remain as 
matchless documents supplying useful and instructive details about the 
many and varied aspects of the state of education in India before it was 
replaced by the British system. 

The first RefX)rt of Adam was written by him in 1835. It contains 
a mass of second-hand material with regard to the state of education in 
most of the Districts of Bengal. His second Report, also written in 
1835, confines itself to the state of education as he found it in his survey 
in the district of Rajshahi and particularly in Nattore, a sub-division of 
the district. His third Report, submitted in 1838, is the most important 
Report from every point of view. In that Report he gives statistics of 
population, adults and children, of educational institutions and of pupils 
attending ‘ schools ’ as well as of those under ‘ domestic instruction ’, i.e. 
taught privately at home. But the more important part of this Report 
of Adam is the statistical information about ‘ instructed ’ adults as he 
calls them. The statistics given in this Report of Adam mostly pertain 
to six well-marked units of population, one city and three thanas in 
Bengal and two thanas in Bihar. A thana is a sub-division of a district 
and corresponds to a ‘Taluka’ in the Province of Bombay. These 
statistics are not available in a consolidated form as one would wish 
them to be. They are, therefore, summarised in the three appendices, 
A, B, C, attached to this paper. 

Appendix A shows the tracts surveyed and the figures of their 
|)opulation under different age-groups. 

„ B—gives the figures of ‘instructed’ adults under six 

categories. 

„ C—gives the figures of ehildren under instruction both at 

.school and under domestic instruction. 

In Indian census reports of 1911 onwards, figures of ‘literate’ 
persons include all persons above the age of five who are found to be 
of the census standard of literacy. While Adam gives only the figures 
of ‘ instructed ’ (or ‘ literate ’) adults who according to him were persons 
.above the age of 14. He excludes children, i.e. persons below 14 from 
the figures of ‘ instructed ’ persons given by him, irrespective of their 
actual literacy attainments. 

In order to get over these differences in the nature of figures of 
the instructed given by Adam and those of the ‘ literate ’, given in 
the Indian census reports, it is proposed, in the first instance, to confine 
the comparison to the percentage of the ‘ instructed ’ adults of Adam 
and that of the ‘ literate ’ above the .age of 15 in the Indian census reports. 
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Adam’s Report: Figures of Instructed Adults, Bengal only 


Statistics given by Adam 


1835-36 


1 . 


Total population surveyed, Bengal units only, 
the first four units in appendix A 


3,50,082=:3-5 lakhs. 


2. Total 'instructed’ adults (above 14 in age) | 

Bengal units, the first four units in Appen- i 

dixB .. .. 18,043::zz018 lakhs. 


3. Percentage of the instructed adults to the 
total population (Bengal units only) 


0T8X100 

3.5 


z::r5.1 


Census of India RepoHs : Figures of Literacy for India 
(Excluding Burma) 



‘ 1911 

i 

1921 

1 

! 1931 

1 

1. Total population (in lakhs) 

2. Total adult literates above 15 in age 

3014 

i 

3029 

' 3359 

(in lakhs) 

3. Percentage of adult literates to the 

135 1 

i 

158 i 

205 

total population ,. 

4.5 

5.2 I 

6.0 


The above two tables clearly show that if a comparison is made 
between the percentage of ‘ instructed ’ adults to the total population 
of the Bengal area, in Adam’s time, and that of the ‘ literate ’ adults in 
India as revealed in 1911 and 1921, the former figure is greater than 
that of 1911 and almost the same as that of 1921.^ 

One may choose another way of comparing the literacy statistics. 
All the children above 5 years who were under instruction in the Bengal 
area surveyed by Adam, might by taken as ‘literate’; and the total 
number of literate persons above 5 years and its percentage to the total 
population may be calculated both for Adam’s figures and for those of 
1911 and 1921 census reports.^ 


3. See footnote on page 10. (This Volume p. 519.) 
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Adam’s 

figures^ 

Census figures for India 
(excluding Burma) 


1935-36 

1911 

1 

1921 

1931 

1. Total population (in lakhs) 

3.5 

3014 

3029 

3359 

2. Total number of literates of 
ages above 5 (in lakhs) 

0.24 

159 

190 

235 

3. Percentage of literates to the 
total population 

i 6.7 

5.3 

6.3 

! 

7 

The above statement shows that even if the percentage of all 
literates to the total population (the usual percentage of literacy) is 
taken, it was higher in tlie time when Adam collected his statistics, it 
being presumed that the Bengal area surveyed by Adam was a fair 
sample of India as a whole. 

The statistics for the two thunas in the two districts of Bihar 
surveyed by Adam are excluded from the above calculation of per¬ 
centage of literacy, as owing to the character of the places selected by 
Adam one cannot be certain about the accuracy of the data supplied.® 
It will, however, be seen that the conclusion is not materially allectcd 
even if we were to compare the statistics of literacy of the whole area 
surveyed by Adam. Figures for such a comparison are available in 
Appendices A, B and C. 


Adam’s 

figures 

Census figures for India 
(excluding Burma) 


1835-38 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1. Total population (in lakhs) 

4.97 

3014 

3029 

3359 

2. Literate Adults (in lakhs) 

0.22 

135 

158 

205 

3. Percentage of 2 to 1 

4.4 

4.4 

5.2 

6.0 

4. Total literates of age above 5 
(in lakhs) 

0.29 

159 

190 

235 

5. Percentage of 4 to 1 

5.8 

5.3 

6.3 

7 


4. Bengal units only. 

5. It will be seen Iroin the Appendices attached to this paper that out of the 
six units of population surveyed by Adam, four were in Bengal and two in Bihar. As 
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The above figures reveal that even on mere strength of available 
statistics India was distinctly better off in point of literacy in Adam s 
clays than in 1911 and almost on a par in 1921. In 1931 the increase 
in literacy percentage was distinctly perceptible and the comparison is 
more in favour of 1931.^ 

The question may be asked here, “ Has not Sir Philip used these 
very figures from Adam's Reports? And if he has, how is it that lie 
arrives at a different conclusion? The reply to that question is: “ No, 
Sir Philip has not included in his calculations all the figures sujiplied 
by Adam.” On a reference to Appendix B, it will be noticed that 
Adam has six categories of “ instructed ” adults. Sir Philip has omitted 
to include the sixth category of instructed adults as literates. He 
appears to think that Adam was not right in regarding as “ instructed 
those who could “ merely decipher or sign their names ”. Sir Philip 
is here defining literacy from the modern viewpoint and that we submit 
is not a correct method of comparing literacy statistics of two periods 
with a long interval of 100 years between them. 

In trying to compare the statistical data of literacy as found in 
Adam’s Reports with those of modern times, in India, it is necessary 
to remember that ‘ literacy ’ cannot have identical connotation in 1840 
and 1940, The modern definition of a literate person according to the 
Indian census standard (adopted in 1911) is: One who can read and 

originally conr(‘i\(‘(l, Adam's cruiuiry was (o lx* confined to the Bengal tracts only. In 

he repaired to (iahutta and was detained there by some ‘ other duty for alxmi 
five months, till the end of January i8^]7. Suddenly he received ordtas to proceed to 
Bihar in proscdition of the iiKpiiry into the native education of that IhoviiKC. Me 
was asked to confine his impiiry to only two districts of Bihar (»ava district of South 
Bihar and I’iihoot district of Nortli Bihar. He completed his impiiry of these districts 
in about five rnontlis, from I'ebiuary to June iHgy, and returned to (.ahutia to write 
his report (Long, p. .pii. Both these districts of Bihar were the most sjjarscly poj)ulatecl 
districts which Adam had to survey. 1 he two 'fhanas of Bihar—Jahanabad and Bha- 
wara—contained together i ,'jor^ village’s as against of the three lhanas surveyed hy 
him in the Bengararea. 1 he thought and the care which Adam could Ixstovv on tlie 
encpiiry of the Bengal units could not f)ossibly be spared by him for these two Bihar 
units. In his survey of the 1 liana of Bliawara in the South Bihar district which con¬ 
tained as many as Sor, villages, it sc'ems, y\clam did not get proper assistance from the 
Magistrate of the district, and in expressing his thanks for assistance, Adam omits to 
mention the Magistrate of that district (Long, p. i.p5). 

6. An obvious discrepancy has been allowc-d to creep into the above discussion, 
because it could not be avoided. Adam has given figures for instructed adults above 
i/| years while the figures for literates in the census reports are for persons above 15 
years. It is not possible to cjblain tlie number of “ instructcxl adults in Adam s time 
above 15 years, nor do the census returns supnly figure's for literates above 14 years. 
The di.screpancy, thcrefoie, could not be avoiclc'd; nor was it possible to suggest cor¬ 
rections to make the two sets of figures exactly comparable. I he same' clifficulty 
appeared in comparing the figuies of all literate's. It is assumed that all children of 
5 -f- who were in Adam's time attending school might be regarded as literates. J hat is 
obviously not a correct supposition. But it is diflicult to say what particular correction 
would counteract this error. 

But the discrepancies, in our opinion, do not materially affect the conclusion. 
Moreover, it will be shown lureafter tliat Adam’s figures of school-going children and 
instructed adults were incomplete and were under-estimate's. That was particularly so 
in regard to his figure's of pupils under domestic instruction; and these factors more 
than compensate any effect which the above discrejiancies may have on the conclusion. 
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write a letter, Adam’s sixth category consists of adults who can 
merely decipher or sign their names ” and, therefore, Adam’s definition 
of an ' instructed ’ or, as we would now call him, a ‘ literate ’ person 
is one whose minimum qualification is the ability to merely decipher 
or sign his name. In comparing the literacy statistics given in Adam’s 
Report with those of the present day, Sir Philip Hartog has not taken 
into account the figures given by Adam in his sixth category of the 
* instructed ’ adults, because in his o})inion a person who is reported to 
be able to merely read or write cannot now be considered as literate. 

It seems to us that it is not fair to exclude the figures of Adam’s 
sixth category of instructed adults in comparing the statistics of literacy 
of his time with those of the present day. It is very significant that at 
the time of his inquiry (]835'38) Adam thought it desirable and 
necessary to include this group among the ‘ instructed ’ and all along 
in his Reports he has included this group in ascertaining the literacy 
attainments of the population surveyed by him. Further, it must be 
noted that Adam was not ejuite sure whether the persons counted by 
him in this sixth group were not also able to read and write. For 
Adam wrote of this group as ‘ tliose who can either sign their names or 
read imperfectly, or perhaps can do both’. (Long, p. 136.) 

Printed books were not available in large numbers at the time of 
Adam’s enquiry and Adam was justified in taking the whole of the 
sixth group as ‘ literate ’ or ‘ instructed ’. We shall be getting a wrong 
idea of literacy percentage of Adam’s days if we omit that group from 
our calculation. For it will be seen that we shall then be excluding 
33% of Adam’s figure. Literacy attainments of a society should be 
judged from the general requirements of that society from time to time. 
Persons enumerated by Adam in his sixth group had a definite function 
to fulfil as 'instructed’ or 'literate’ persons in the Indian society of 
the time. A person in those old times remained under instruction only 
to the extent which enabled him to acquire what he wanted. And if 
his wants were confined to mere reading or writing or perhaps both, 
surely he must be treated, as Adam has treated him, as an ' instructed ’ 
person when he had acquired that ability. Adam who grouped the 
‘ instructed ’ adults into six wclLmarked categories, would have certainly 
omitted the last category, had he felt that the persons enumerated 
in that category had no place in the society of the time as 
' instructed ’ persons. But they were as good products of the 
educational system of the time as the ‘ literate ’ persons of the present 
day are and to eliminate them from the literacy figures of that time, 
would be wrong. In comparing century-old social standards with those 
of the present times, we must make due allowances for the social wants 
of those times and now. It may be noted that even in modern times 
a lower standard for ' literacy ’— ability to read and wrtte —was con¬ 
sidered enough till the year 1911; and yet when comparing the figures 
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of 1911 and later years with those of 1881, 1891 and 1901 we do not 
think of excluding certain groups from among the literates of 1881, 
1891 or 1901. Adam’s statistics should receive the same treatment. 

III. THE VALUE OF ADAM’S FIGURES 

India owes a debt of gratitude to Adam, for collecting general 
information and statistics of the state of education in those distant days 
and thus affording an opportunity for later generations to know some¬ 
thing definitely about Indian education of pre-British times. His was 
the first systematic census of literacy in India. In the words of Sir 
Philip Hartog, “ Adam’s own reports reveal a man of wide sympathies 
and knowledge, of practical ability and shrewdness, intellectually honest, 
and capable of facing unwelcome facts and of envisaging clearly the 
many-sidedness and the difficulties of the problem he had offered to 
tackle.” ^ But it must be realised that Adam worked under certain 
difficulties and limitations and, on that account, the statistical portions 
of his reports are not as valuable as the descriptive ones. His statistics, 
particularly those of the instructed adults and of children in schools 
and under domestic instruction could indicate only the minimum. 
Adam’s figures could not possibly reach the stage of perfection of those 
of the census returns of recent years, which are carefully collected by 
Government with the help of an efficient and organised agency and 
an army of enumerators who go from house to house in every nook and 
corner of India. The greatest limitation which Adam had to face in 
his investigations was inadequacy of time. For a general survey of 
one thana in a district with an average population of over a million 
souls and a detailed survey of one thana in a district with an average 
of about 300 villages in the Bengal area (and 600 in the Bihar 
area) Adam was able to devote on an average only two months. 
Considering the crude conveyances available in those days, it could be 
imagined how Adam’s figures could not possibly record all that was 
worth recording in order to describe the real state of things^ Some 
light is thrown on the extent of this defect of the enquiry when we take 
note of certain statements made by Adam himself in the course of his 
Reports. 

Speaking of the thana of Doulatbazar, Adam writes: “The most 
improved mode of investigation to which I had attained in Rajashahi, 
in respect both of the agents and forms employed, was applied to this 
thana; but the result disappointed me; for I found, at the close of the 
enquiry, that there was not (reported) a single Sanskrit or Arabic school 
in the Doulatbazar thana, although existence of such institutions in the 
district was undoubted.” (Long, p. 148.) 


7. Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 75. 
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Then again with reference to his personal visit to villages, Adam 
says: “The sudden appearance of a European in a village often inspired 
terror which it was always difficult and sometimes impossible to subdue. 
The most inHuential or the best informed inhabitant was sometimes 
absent, and it required much labour to enable others to comprehend 
the object of my visit.” (Long, p. 150.) 

Referring to the census taken under his su]>ervision, Adam says: 
“ . . . the discrepancy in the returns of males and females between 
fourteen and five years of age, that i.s, the much less number of females 
tlian of males of that age, seems to prove that concealment was 
systematically practised.” (Long, p. 150.) 

Writing about the agency employed, Adam observes: “The 
efficiency of such agency must depend on die efficiency of the super¬ 
vision to which it is subjected; but although 1 labourecl to render my 
superintendence vigilant and searching and although 1 believe that the 
returns 1 received are in general worthy of confidence as far as they 
go, yet I have no security that they arc not defective. In traversing a 
district my agents could not visit all the villages contained, amounting 
to several thousands. This was physically impossible without protracting 
enquiry beyond all reasonable limits. They were, therefore, compelled 
to depend either upon their personal knowledge or upon the information 
that could be gathered from others as to the places possessing schools, 
every one of which was invariably visited and examined. But that in 
no instance a village institution has been overlooked is more than what 
1 can affirm, and in point of fact I have sometimes discovered instances 
in which such institutions at first escaped attention. I have thought it 
right to show that this source of error did exist; but 1 believe that such 
oversights still remaining undetected are, if any, very few.’ (Long, 

pp. 150-151.) 

But the most important observation of Adam throwing powerful 
searchlight on his survey of indigenous elementary schools is in the 
following lines: “On other occasions teachers both of common schools 
and schools of learning, from .some misapprehension, have concealed 
them.selves to escape the-dreaded inquisition.” (Long, p. 151.) 

Suspicion with which such an enquiry was looked upon by the 
people was not a peculiarity of Adam’s enquiry. It persisted for many 
more years in no milder intensity. The Hon’ble Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, 
while giving evidence before the Indian Education Commission of 1882 
(The Hunter Commission), said with reference to the reported number 
of indigenous schools in the sixties of the last century: “ I remember that 
at the time when inquiries as to the number in indigenous schools were 
being conducted, a great misconception had arisen in the minds of the 
people regarding the object of the proceedings. Some of them used to 
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detain their children from going to school, while teachers were 
invariably in the habit of giving less numbers than what they actually 
were. ” (Appendix to the Report of the Indian Education Commission, 
N.-W. Province and Oudh, p. 283.) 

It has not been possible to collect the statistics about indigenous 
educational institutions in India with a fair amount of reliability even 
in later years. They have been, as a rule, highly uiulcr-estimated. An 
excellent example of this is supplied in the Punjab enquiry conducted 
in connection with the Indian Educational Commission of 1882. At 
first the Educational Department of the Punjab had estimated that the 
number of indigenous schools and of scholars learning in them, in the 
Province of the Punjab in 1879, were 4,662 and 53,027 respectively. 
Tlie figures being challenged by Dr. Lcitner, Principal of the Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore, who had himself conducted an inquiry in this 
fieUl, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab ordered a fresh enquiry; 
and as a result of it, it was found that the numbers of the indigenous 
schools and their pupils were 13,109 and 135,384 respectively.^ The 
new estimate of the number of schools was nearly three times and that 
of their scholars two and a half times the number at first reported. 

The under-estimation was not necessarily due to the carcle.ssness or 
indifference of those who were charged with die enquiry. It was, to 
a great extent, due to certain conditions under which schools in those 
days worked. In fact it was impossible to obtain a correct count of 
those schools in a hurried inquiry. Often ‘ schools ’ were not permanent 
institutions. They were opened and closed, in most cases, according 
to the needs of particular localities. Their locations were shifted to suit 
the convenience of the teachers and pupils. At times, they were kept 
open for a part of the year only, the master following some other 
occupation for the rest of the time for eking out his livelihood. Some 
schools were kept open during the rainy season and others during the 
cold season only, when the children had little work to do at home and 
could spend a few hours per day at school. Such being the conditions 
under which the indigenous schools of old times worked, only a very 
patient and careful enquiry with the fullest co-operation of local 
residents could give results with some semblance of completeness. 
There is nothing to show that Adam was particularly favoured with 
such co-operation and therefore his estimates of indigenous schools and 
their pupils were bound to be under-estimates. The same could also be 
said of his figures of instructed adults. If even teachers thought it fit 
to conceal themselves from the dreaded enquiry,” what chance was there 
to secure a correct count of dl “ instructed adults ? ” 

8. Report of the Indian Education Commission of 18S2 —Note l>y the President, 
Sir William Huiiter, p. 821. 

9. Long, p. 151. 
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What tlie extent of this under-estimation was cannot be ascertained 
definitely. But it was big enough to make one admit that Mahatma 
Gandhi stated only the truth when he said that India was more literate 
a hundred years ago than now (i.e. between 1911-20). 

IV. DOMESTIC INSTRUCTION, A SOURCE OF LITERACY 

In pre-British days domestic instruction, i.e. instruction provided 
at home instead of in a school was a powerful factor in the spread of 
elementary education and Adam seems to have recognised the important 
place of it in the educational system of his time. From his figures, 
however, one is led to think that for every two children learning in 
‘schools’, only one was taught at home or under domestic roof. {Vide 
Appeiulix C.) It was possible to know at least approximately the 
correct number of children attending ‘school’. But to know even 
approximately, tlie number of pupils under instruction at home, either 
taught by a relative or by a paid private tutor, was an inherently difficult 
task and it must have been much more so, when, as mentioned by 
Adam himself, his enquiry was met by the people with suspicion 
regarding the bona fides of the inquirer. And the ciuestion arises: 
“ What could be the correct ratio of Adam’s estimate of children under 
domestic instruction to the number of those actually under such 
instruction ? ” 

In the pre-British period and even for some decades in the early 
British period, elementary education—reading, writing and arithmetic 
—was mostly imparled to children, under the domestic roof. The 
schools which arc enumerated by Adam and other investigators before 
or after him, no douht were there. But an account of the indigenous 
system of elementary education of those distant times and the extent 
of literacy among the people, would not only be imperfect but positively 
misleading, if only the schools and their pupils are taken as the basis 
of our calculations. Adam did appreciate this fact and did take into 
considcratitm also the number of pupils under ‘ domestic instruction ’. 
And he was perhaps the only investigator of educational statistics of 
the time who had understood its importance. In other parts of India, 
similar investigations were undertaken by officers of Government even 
before Adam took up his enquiry; but they were either ignorant of this 
extramural agency or did not, like Adam, realise its full significance in 
promoting literacy in India, in those days. It was particularly so in 
Bombay and Madras. The result of the failure of these investigators 
to note the number of pupils under domestic instruction has been that 
those who relied only upon the figures of pupils in schools and tried 
to draw from them a picture of the extent of indigenous education in 
India of those days unwittingly obtained a wrong picture. 
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One may even go furtlier and say that in pre-British days, domestic 
instruction was the main agency which imparted elementary instruction 
to the children of the soil. Compared to it school-instruction was of 
small account. And sufBcient confirmation of this is available in the 
writings of those times. 

Adam himself has given in his Reports a glimpse of the strength 
and volume of domestic instruction in the districts surveyed by him. 
Writing about the district of Rangpur, from the account given by others 
before him, Adam observes; “In some of the sub-divisions having no 
common schools, parents, to supply the want of them, either employ 
teachers in tlieir own houses in whose instruction the children of 
neighbouring families are allowed to participate, or themselves instruct 
their own children. The employment of a private tutor and, still more, 
parental instruction would appear to be very common.” (Long, p. 71.) 

About the district of Dinajpur, Adam writes: “Even these small 
fees are beyond the reach of the bulk of the people, .so that, were not 
many parents at pains to instruct their own children, very few would 
be able to read and write.” (Long, p. 73.) 

About the district of Purneah, Adam says: “A large proportion of 
the children of the district are taught to read and write by their parents.” 
(Long, p. 79.) 

While surveying the thana of Nattorc in Rajshahi district Adam 
found: “The proportion of those who receive elementary instruction at 
home to those who receive it in schools is thus as 1000 to 109.9 ” or 
nearly 10 :1.” (Long, p. 109.) 

Of the same thana of Nattorc, Adam further writes: “It thus 
appears that, in addition to the elementary instruction given in regular 
schools, there is a sort of traditionary knowledge of written language 
and accounts prevserved in families from father to son and from genera¬ 
tion to generation. This domestic instruction is much more in use than 
scholastic elementary education.” (Long, p. 110.) 

One peculiarity of the indigenous educational system of the pre- 
British period was that those who aspired to higher learning, the 
knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature, did not, as a rule, receive 
their elementary education in the common schools. In fact two systems, 
elementary and higher, seemed to thrive independently of each other; 
one providing elementary instruction to those who aimed at higher 
learning and the other providing elementary instruction to those who 
did not entertain that aim. The former was mostly provided at home; 
the latter was provided both at home and in schools. The pupils of 
the common elementary schools seldom took to higher learning. When 
they left school they entered into life straightaway. Adam writes; 

15 
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“ The instruction in Bengali and Hindi reading and writing, which is 
necessary at the commencement of a course of Sanskrit study, is seldom 
act]uired in the vernacular schools, but generally under the domestic 
roof.” (Long, p. 196.) 

Adam further enumerates the following classes of people as giving 
domestic instruction to their children: Zamindars and Talookdars, 
Shopkcci)rs and Traders, Gomashtas and Mandals, Pandits and Priests. 
But of these. Pandits and Priests constituted the largest section. (Long, 
p. 234.) 

It would also appear that Kayasthas (the writer class) did not send 
their children to common schools in such numbers as would be 
expected from their population in a locality. This was particularly 
noticed by Adam in the districts of South Bihar and Tirhoot. He found 
that in the 285 single-teacher .schools, in the district of South Bihar 
there were 278 Kayastha teachers; and yet the number of Kayastha 
pupils in the .scliools of that district was only 220. Surely, a community 
which could give 278 teaclicrs had more than 220 pupils of school¬ 
going age and willing to learn. Adam noticed this disparity and 
observed; “That small number of Kayastha scholars contrasts with the 
almost exclusive possession by that caste of the business of vernacular 
teaching.” (Long, p. 172.) The Kayastha community which largely 
supplied teachers of the common schools, appeared to favour domestic 
instruction for their sons, to that in the common schools. 

In short, from the information supplied by Adam himself it is 
evident that almost all castes and communities which valued literacy, 
if not also higher learning, had an instinctive preference for domestic 
instruction for their children. It could, therefore, be justifiably inferred 
that the number of children under domestic instruction must have been 
many times that in the common .schools of the time. Adams’ figures 
indicating that there was one child under domestic instruction to two 
under school instruction could, on his own admissions elsewhere in his 
Reports, not be the real state of things. Admissions suggesting wider 
existence of tlomestic instruction as compared to school instruction, also 
in other parts of India, are made in the reports of officials and others 
who conducted educational surveys some years before Adam, but, unlike 
Adam, they failed to realise the full significance of domestic instruction 
in promoting literacy. 

In Madras under the direction of Sir Thomas Munroe, an educa¬ 
tional survey was made and reported upon, in or about 1824. The 
Collector of the Canara di,strict did not supply any figures and in 
support of his action he wrote: “In Canara education is conducted so 
much in private that any statement of the number of private schools 
and of the scholars attending them, would be of little or no use, but 
on the contrary, rather fallacious, in forming an estimate of the 
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proportion of the population receiving instruction.” (Minutes, p. 415.) 
Although conditions in other districts were probably similar to those 
in Canara, the ability of the Collector of Canara to correctly interpret 
the value of statistical data was not shared by the Collectors of other 
Districts in the Province and they submitted figures of schools, colleges 
and their pupils as they could get them. (Minutes, p. 414.) No figures 
were supplied of pupils under “domestic instruction" by any but the 
Collector of the District of Madras, and his figures disclosed that in a 
population of 462,000, there w’crc 5,236 pupils in schools and 26,9(b 
pupils under domestic instruction, i.e. out of every 6 pupils under 
instruction in the district, 5 were under domestic instruction and 1 
under school instruction.’*' 

Had the Collector of Canara like the Collector of the District of 
Madras supplied figures of pupils receiving instruction both under the 
domestic roof and in schools, probably a similar set of figures would 
have been submitted by him. Sir Thomas Munroe was naturally 
surprised at this finding of the Collector of the District of Madras but, 
instead of demanding re-checking of the figures, he statisfied himself 
with the observation that “ there is probably some error in this number 
of pupds under domestic instruction arul that though the number 
privately taught in the Province docs certainly not approach this rate, 
it is no doubt considerable, because the practice of boys being taught at 
home by their parents or private teachers is not unfrequent in any part 
of the country ”. (Minutes, p. 506.) 

In a statistical report prepared by an officer who was for many 
years East India Company’s Resident at the Court of tlie Raja of Nagpur, 
after giving some figures about pupils in schools in some parts of the 
Raja’s territory, he writes: “Private tuition is gratuitously conveyed to a 
still greater number of children (than those who go to schools) by the 
Brahmins, ’Vidtxirs or village Pandits.” (Minutes, p. 455.) 

From the above extracts, it will be clear that Adam’s estimate of 
the proportion of children under domestic instruction to those in schools 
(1 :2) was far below the number which could be reasonably expected, 
if his figures for children in schools be taken as fairly correct. The 
number of children under domestic instruction were at least equal to, 
if not many times greater than, that of the children under school 
instruction. 

Had Adam been able to appraise correctly the number of children 
under do^wtic instruction in the area surveyed by him, the literacy 
percentage of his time would have been found to be substantially greater 
than what is otherwise shown by his figures. 


lO. 


Compare Adam's observation, Long, p. ibg. 
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V. INDIAN EDUCATION WAS DECLINING IN ADAM’S 

TIME 

Besides the probable under-estimation of the numbers of children 
under instruction and of ‘ instructed ’ adults, for reasons already discussed, 
there is yet another aspect to be considered which will show that the 
literacy figures would have been more than what they were found by 
Adam, had he undertaken his enquiry two or three decades earlier. 
Wrote Adam; “At Pundua, a place formerly of some celebrity in the 
district (Hugly), it is said to have been the practice of the Musalman 
land-proprietors to entertain teachers at their own private cost, for the 
benefit of the children of the poor in their neighbourhood, and it was 
a rare thing to find an opulent farmer or head of a village who 
had not a teacher in his employment for that purpose. That class^ 
however^ is alleged to have dwindled away and scarcely any such 
schools are now found to existT (Long, p. 40.) 

Referring to the district and town of Dacca, Adam writes: “From 
these statements, and from the preceding account of the depressed state 
of the principal manufacture (production of fine cotton fabrics) of the 
district, it may be inferred that popular instruction is at a very low 
ebb.” (Long, p. 56.) 

Adam further observes: “Inability to pay for school instruction 
I believe to be by far the most prevalent reason (of schools being closed), 
and that is confirmed by the fact that, in at least six villages that 1 visited, 
1 was told that there had been recently Bengali schools which were 
discontinued, because the masters could not gain a livelihood or because 
they found something more profitable to do elsewhere. . . . From all 
1 could learn and observe, 1 am led to infer that in this district (Rajshahi) 
elementary instruction is on the decline and has been some time past 
decayingT (Long, p. 111.) 

The above extracts from Adam’s Reports clearly show that from 
wliat he saw and heard Adam felt that at the time of his enquiry educa¬ 
tion in India was on the decline. The inference could not, therefore, be 
open to a challenge that the number of literates in India was greater 
some years before the time of Adam’s enquiry (1836) and ipso facto 
before 1921.^'^ 

That indigenous education in India was on the decline at the time 
of Adam’s enquiry gains support also from the evidence available in 
other parts of India. In 1826, it was reported that “ in the town of 
Panipat, there are several ill-supported and thinly attended schools, 
which appear to have had their origin with some respectabWftdividuals, 
and to have deteriorated year after year, since the introduction of the 
British ruler (Minutes, pp. 445-46.) 

11. Italics arc rniiic -R. V'. P. i2. Italics are mine—R. V. P. 

13. Sec tables on pa^cs 7-9. (This Volume pp. 217-1? 18.) 
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A. D. Campbell, the Collector of the Bellary District in the Province 
of Madras, in 1823, writes: “In many villages where formerly there 
were schools, there are none now, and in many others wlierc there were 
large schools, now only a few children of the most opulent arc taught, 
others being unable from poverty to attend or to pay M’hat is ilemandcd.” 
(Minutes, p. 503.) 

Assigning reasons for the inability of the village people to meet the 
expenses of education of their children, Campbell further observes: 1 
am sorry to state that this is ascribed to the gradual liut general 
impoverishment of the country. I he means of manufacturing classes 
have been of late years greatly diminished by the introduction of our 
own European manufacturers in lieu of Indian cotton fabrics. Ihe 
removal of many of our troops from our own territories to the distatit 
frontiers of our newly subsidised allies has also of late years allectcil 
the demand for grain. 'Ehe transfer of the cajiital of the country from 
the native Governments and their officers who liberally expended it in 
India, to Europeans restricted by law from ctnploying it even 
temporarily in India and daily draining it fioiii the l.itid, h.is likewise 
tended to this effect which has not yet been alleviateil by a less rigid 
enforcement of the revenue due to the State. T he greater part of the 
middling and lower classes of the people are now unable to tlefray 
expenses incident upon the education of their offspring, while their 
necessities require assistance of their children as soon as their tender 
limbs are capable of the smallest labour." (Minutes, p. 503.) 

Had some enthusiast like Adam collected statistics of the literacy 
of India at the time when indigenous education was not much affected 
by the advent of the British rule and consequent economic dislocation, 
as pointed out by Campbell, there would have been no need of iirescnt- 
ing indirect evidence to show that there were more literates in India in 
1821 than in 1921, i.e. after a century of British rule. Even the returns 
of schools and tlie pupils attending them, apart from those under 
domestic instruction, would have sufficed to prove the correctness of 
Mahatma Gandhi s statement. 


VI. PARADOX EXPLAINED 


It has been so far shown that, even from the figures .supplied by 
Adam, one can see that the literacy percentage in India in 1840 w:ts 
slightly higher than that in 1911 and almo.st equal to that in U21. 1 
is further shown that the figures supplied by Adam wtne, in all 
probability, incomplete and therefore under-estimates. Again in 
Adam’s time a much larger number than that of those ‘ 
schools received instructions at home and it was impossib e for Adam 
to obtain a correct estimate of that number. Lastly, it has been pointed 
out that even in Adam’s time indigenous education, deprived as it was 
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of any Government support, was already declining. If all these factors 
be ])roperiy appreciated it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that India 
has not attained even now the literacy which existed in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. But in spite of all the evidence marshalled 
in the preceding pages, many persons will be unwilling to accept the 
conclusion which was voiced by Mahatma Gandhi in his speech in 
London. How, they will ask, could literacy in India be greater a 
hundred years ago than novv.i' How could it be greater when education 
was not organised, when it was im]>arted by voluntary agencies, than 
when it is the care of organised Departments of Education.? They are 
unaware that the capacity of the present-day elementary schools to send 
out literates is very much restricted by the fact that a number of children 
leave school for good, within a year or two after their admission, and 
that a number are detained every year in the lower classes owing to 
their failure to cross the artificial bars of ‘ standards ’ now imposed on 
the system. Tt is well known that, in India, more than 50 per cent 
of the pupils in the first-year class (Infants class) are detained in that 
class; and as a result they either leave school for good or have to repeat 
the same class for another year. This has been going on almost un¬ 
interruptedly since the institution of regular standards, for over 75 years. 
Hence, the present-day schools send out a proportionately smaller 
number of literates from among the number of pupils that join schools. 
In the pre-British days, under the indigenous system, elementary schools 
did not have any ‘ standards ’ or ‘ classes ’. Pupils joined schools or 
received instruction at home because their parents wanted them to learn 
whatever was taught to them. There were no formal examinations to 
pass and consequently no detention. Wastage in the sense that a child 
has to give up instruction before he is able to read and write did not 
exist in the old system, because a great majority of the children left 
school only when they acquired the skill and knowledge which was 
considered necessary for their future careers. Some left early after 
learning only to read and count; others left after they had learnt the 
three R’s, and acquired a certain amount of general knowledge and 
proficiency in handwriting; each working according to his own capacity 
and requirement. No doubt the range of instruction in these schools 
was limited if compared with that of the instruction imparted in our 
present-day elementary schools with their official sylkabus requiring the 
study of a number of subjects; but it should be noted that the spread 
of literacy is not necessarily dependent on the quality of instruction 
imparted in a school. In fact undue emphasis on quality may be anta¬ 
gonistic to the spread of literacy and outside the official circles the view 
is held that the Departments of Education in India have neglected the 
spread of literacy, the ideal of giving minimum education to all, obsessed 
as they have been with the ideal of efficient schooling, with the result 
that in respect of literacy, India has continued to be where she was a 
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hundred years ago. In 1840, die indigenous educational systctn which 
had dien ceased to receive Government support, provided higher educa¬ 
tion to a few and the minimum necessary to as many as needed it. 
Disorganised as they were and entirely dependent on private enterprise, 
die indigenous schools could not do more. The British system which 
has replaced the indigenous system of a hundred years ago has given 
India better schools and richer instruction, but have brought in their 
train an enormously slow spread of literacy. Mahatma (landhi probably 
wanted to emphasise this defect in the modern educati^)nal system and 
whatever Sir Philip may think of Mahatmaji’s statement, there is little 
doubt that he voiced in his London speedi views which are largely 
shared by the IiKlian people. 

When estimating tlie value of schools for the spread of literacy in 
the pre-British period and at the present time, the easy passage of a pupil 
from stage to stage unrestricted by examinations and according to his 
capacity of learning and his goal in attending scliool. prevalent in the 
pre-British period must be taken into account. If with diicc pci cent 
of its population in the present-day elementary schools, a Province could 
claim a literacy of about 8 per cent in 192L with the same or even a Icssci 
percentage of population under elementary instruction, in 1821, without 
restriction of standards, the indigenous schools could easily claim a 
higher percentage of literates or ‘instructed’ persons. Tins is indeed 
the crux of the problem and there lies the solution of tlie aiiparent 

paradox. 

In order to give a vivid idea of how elementary instruction was car¬ 
ried on in those davs in India, the following extract from the Report 
of the Bombay Education Society, for 1817 (pp. 20-22), may be quoted: 


“When a boy joins tlie scliool he is immediately jait under the 
tuition and care of one who is more advanced in knowledge and whose 
duty it is to give lessons to his young pupil, to assist hini m learning .anO 
to report his behaviour and progress to the m.aster. 1 he scholais_ aic 
not classed but are generally paired off, each 

instructor and a pupil. These pairs arc so arranged tbai “ 

advanced may sit next to one who has made gr^iter Py^rcss am 
whom he receives assistance and instruction. When however, several 
of the older boys have made considcr.ablc and nearly equal Pygyp 
they are seated together in one line and receive their ny rue ’ p _ 
from the master- by these means the master has siifhcient le.suie to 
exercise vigilant .superintendence over the school and of enquiring into 
the progress made by each pupil under instruction. 

The .above mode of instruction preduded or at Icay very gyatly 
minimised the effects of stagnation and wastage, and as the avera,.,c 
"“ 0 ' ^pils in ‘schools’ of the time w,as also small (often less 
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than 30) the system helped in sending out literates or ' instructed ’ 
persons in a mud) greater proportion. Besides, as the number of pupils 
under domestic instruction was at least as great as, if not more than, 
that of those under school instruction, this process of sending out lite¬ 
rates worked far more successfully in the aggregate than the present 
system where stagnation and wastage restrict the output of literates com¬ 
pared to the total number of pupils under elementary instruction. 
Granting, therefore, for the sake of argument that the percentage of 
puf)ils under elementary instruction to the total population was less in 
the pre-British time than at present, there is little doubt that the output 
of literates in the indigenous system of instruction was much more than 
now as it was not subjected to the influences of wastage and stagnation. 

That the indigenous schools made a great contribution propor¬ 
tionately to literacy than the schools conducted or controlled by the 
British Dcjiartments of Education, will be more evident by studying 
the case of Burma which even today has retained most of its indigenous 
schools as they had existed in the land before it passed into British hands. 
The situation may well be described by quoting here the following 
excerpts from Literacy in India: ” 

“ In Burma, there is a large number of monastic schools conducted 
in temples by Buddhist monks and priests in w’hich from old times, a 
large number of children has been receiving a sort of primary education 
consisting mainly of three R’s. During recent years, some of these 
monastic or temple schools have been brought into the official system 
of primary education by aiding and recognising them. Such schools 
follow in .some re.s]rects the officially prescribed curricula. But there arc 
many monastic schools which do not conform to the Government rules 
and they carry on their work of teaching children in their own way. 
The importance of these unrecogni.sed monastic schools—however im¬ 
perfect they may be according to the prescribed standards—can be 
realised when it is seen that the number of children under instruction 
in these schools in ]9.34-,35 was about 200,000, while the number of 
children learning in all recognised primary schools was 284,000. These 
monastic schools arc so widely sprc.ad that they reach 20,000 out of 32,0'30 
villages in Burma. The schools recognised by Government number 
about 4,500. The effect of this has been that Burma has been .able to 
add in the decade 1921-30, new literates to the extent of about 19 lakhs 
in its {xipulation of about 1| crore, although according to the usual 
calculations the recognised primary schools would have been aide to 
add new literates numbering about 3 lakhs only. The indigenous 
schools arc, therefore, a great a.s.sct to Burma in promoting literacy. 

and Co h>P- JO -lO '-y R. a’, t’anilckar, published bv Ma<inillati 
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“ The unrecognised monastic schools retain their pupils for t^^'o 
or three years, within which time they become literate according to the 
census standard. They have not to pass examinations nor follow a 
rigidly prescribed course of instruction consisting of the usual sl.aj>le 
of a recognised primary schex)!. There is no need for tletaining 1>u|m1s 
in tlie same class because of their failure to pass a test; for there are no 
classes; the scliool as a whole is one class, each pupil doing his owji 
work according to his ability. There may be very little ‘wastage' 
because the schools are people’s schools and the peoj)le themselves send 
the children, of their own accord. That is why these twenty thousand 
schools arc able to send out such a large number of literates. This 
would be absolutely impossible if the usual stagnation and wastage 
factors were to operate in these schools. The situation can be ex[)lained 
only on one supposition, viz. that every child who enters a monastic 
school leaves it in a couple of years after attaining literacy as rec|uircd 
by the census standard.” 

This is best illustrated by the following tabular statement showing 
the spread of literacy in India and Burma: 




1911 

1 

^ 1921 

1 

1931 

1. 

Population of Burma (in lakhs) 

121 

132 

147 

2. 

Population of British India, excluding 
Burma (in lakhs) 

2322 

2338 

2568 

3. 

Literates in Burma (in lakhs) 

! 27 

37 

46 

4. 

Literates in British India, excluding 
Burma (in lakhs) 

126 

148 

179 

5. 

Literacy Percentage in Burma 

22.3 

i 28.0 

31.3 

6. 

Literacy Percentage in British India, 
excluding Burma . . • • | 

5.4 

6.3 

6.9 


The population of India is about; 18 times that of Burma; but the 
addition of literates in 20 years, from 1911 to 1931, in India was barely 
three times that in Burma. The superiority of Burma over India in 
respect of literacy is generally admitted to be due to the presence of 
indigenous schools; they have given the Province 31.3 per cent literacy 
when British India has only 6.9 per cent. 

The monastic schools in Burma are the descendants of the indige¬ 
nous schools in existence in that country before the Province was 
conquered by the British. The indigenous schools in India, in and ocforc 
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Adam’s time, were not dissimilar to those in Burma. The Burmese 
schools are supported by temples; the indigenous schools in India were 
su]^ported by tlic villagers. But these latter were as effective in spreading 
literacy and imparting the minimum of education sought by their pupils. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to condemn the educational 
administration of India in the British period as bad in every respect or 
to praise the iiuligcnous system of education which existed in India a 
hundred years ago as good in every way. Even the most violent critic 
of the British Government will admit that modern educational institu¬ 
tions in India have been a great contribution of the British people 
towards the uplift of the country. But even a great blessing may have 
its defects. A white elephant may be a valuable gift or a source of 
anxiety according to the resources of the presentee. The modern 
primary schools have been valuable institutions from the educational 
viewpoint; but they have hindered rather than helped the spread of 
literacy, with the result that in this respect the country has made no 
advance since the days of Adam. It is even held that India is at present 
less literate than she was a hundred years ago. and the view is based 
on good foLintlations. The wholesale replacement of indigenous schools 
by schools conducted or aided by the Education Department was not 
a wise step; and the contention of Indian leaders has been that if the 
British Government had recogniseil this fact early enough and not 
allowed the indigenous schools to decay and disappear for want of State 
support, British India would have shown a much better literacy figure 
today. 


APPENDIX A 
Population 


Tracts Surveyed 

District in which ' Bengal 
the Survey tract or 

was situated i Bihar 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Child- 

ren 

below 5 

Child¬ 

ren 

between 
5 & 14 

Persons 

above 

14 

(adults) 

City of Moorshedabad 

Moorsliedabad 

Bengal .. 

124,804 

11,894 

15.092 

97,818 

Thana Daiilatbazar .. 

—do— 

Bengal .. 

62,027 

8,772 

10.428 

42,827 

Thana Nanglia 

Beerbhoom 

Bengal .. 

4G,416 

1 ; 

8,929 

; 30,410 

Thana Culna .. j 

Burdwan 

Bengal .. 

116,125 1 

17,204 

18,176 j 

j 

: 81,045 

1 

Thana Johanabad 

South Bihar .. 

Bihar ., 

81,480 

8,312 

15,595 

57,573 

Thana Bhawara 

j Tirhoot 

i Bihar .. 

65,812 

7,987 ! 

13,409 

44,416 

Total 


1 

496,964 

j 61,246 

81,629 

354,089 
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APPENDIX B 

Adult Instruction 
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1. Adults who have received a learn¬ 

ed education and are engage d in 
the business of teaching 

2. Adults who have received a learn¬ 

ed education and who are not 
engaged in tlu' business of teach¬ 
ing 

3. Adults who have not received a 

learned education and who are 
engaged in the business of teach¬ 
ing with attaininenis superior to 
a mere knowledge of reading and 


13 ; 12 99 i 19 


writing 

60 

25 

i 

93 

i 53 

6 

271 

Adults who have neither received 
a learned ('duration nor are en¬ 
gaged in lh(’ business of teach¬ 
ing but who possess attainments 
superior to a mere knowledge of 
reading and writing 

4707 

555 i 

! 

352 

2421 

1 : 

992 

425 

1 9515 

Adults who can merely read and 
write 

1700 

614 

1 1 

i 593 

1 

i 

1 2304 i 

761 i 

303 

: 6275 

Adults who can meu’ely decipher 
or sign their names 

1 715 

. 

1 1 

565 

1 620 

: 2350 

i 

1004 ' 

265 

5519 

Total 

: 7350 

1772 i 

1613 

i 730S 

2835 

1033 

' 21911 


APPENDIX C 

Children ( 5 - 14 ) Under Instruction 


— 

No. of children 
receiving school 
instruction 

; No. of children 
rece'iving domestic 
; instruction 

' 

Total No. of 
childr('n under 
instruction 

... 

City of Murshidabad 

959 

i 300 

1,259 

Thana Doulatbazar 

305 

326 

631 

Thana Nanglia 

439 

1 385 

824 

Thana Culna 

2,243 

670 

2,919 

Thana Jahanabad 

366 

539 

905 

Thana Bhawara 

60 

i 288 i 

j 348 

Total 

4,372 

2,514 

i 6,886 
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APPENDIX D 

100,000 Schools in Bengal and Bihar 

“ Indigenous Elementary Schools are those schools in which instruc¬ 
tion in the elements of knowledge is communicated, and which have 
been originated and are supported by the Natives themselves, in contra¬ 
distinction from those that are supported by Religious and Philanthropic 
Societies. The number of such schools in Bengal is supposed to be 
very great. A distinguished member of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction in a minute on the subject expressed the opinion 
that if one rupee per mensem were expended on each existing village 
school in the Lower Provinces (i.e. Bengal and Bihar), the amount 
would probably fall little short of 1*2 lakhs of Rupees per annum. This 
supposes that there are 100,000 such schools in Bengal and Bihar, and 
assuming the population of these two Provinces to be 40,000,000 there 
would be a village school for every 400 persons. . . . The estimate of 
100,000 such schools in Bengal and Bihar is confirmed by a consideration 
of the number of villages in these two Provinces. Their number has 
been oiricieilly estimated at 150,748, of which not all but most have 
each a schooL If it be admitted that there is so large a proportion as 
a third of the villages that have no schools, there will still be 100,000 that 
have them.’’— Adarns Reports edited by Long, p. 18. 

INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS IN INDIA : THEIR CONTRIBUTION 
TO MASS LITERACY 

100,000 Schools in Bengal and Bihar — 

In 1931 when Mr. M. K. Gandhi was in London, in connexion with 
the Round Table Conference on Indian Affairs, he delivered a speech 
in which he is reported to have said : “ Today India is more illiterate 
than she was fifty or a hundred years ago, because the British adminis¬ 
trators, when they came to India, instead of taking hold of things as 
they were, began to root them out. ’ We have not the whole of 
Mr. Gandhi’s speech before us and we cannot, therefore, guess, from 
this short extract from his speech, whether he made that statement as 
an indictment implying wilful destruction of indigenous schools by 
British Government or whether it was only a more forceful presenta¬ 
tion of the mistake alleged to have been committed by the British 
administrators in replacing the indigenous system by one which was 
foreign to the soil. Sir Philip Hartog apparently interpreted the state¬ 
ment as an indictment of wilful neglect and published three memoranda, 
as an addendum to his recent publication. Some Aspects of Indian Edu¬ 
cation, Past and Present, the chief purpose of the memoranda being “ to 
remove, if possible, once for all, the imaginary bases for assertions not 
infrequently made in India that the British Government systematically 
destroyed the indigenous system of elementary schools and with it a 
literacy which the schools are presumed to have created ”. 

One of the “ imaginary bases ” which Sir Philip is out to remove, 
is the statement of William Adam, the Christian Missionary who, under 
instruction from Lord William Bentinck, undertook an educational 
survey of certain districts of Bengal and Bihar in the year 1835. That 
statement appears as Appendix D. On a careful perusal of it, it will 
be noticed that the statement, viz. there were about 100,000 schools in 
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Bengal and Bihar, in 1835, was really made by a distinguished member 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction and Adam examined 
its correctness by applying an independent test. “ The estimate of 
100,000 such schools in Bengal and Bihar is confirmed,” says Adam, 
“ by a consideration of the number of villages in those two Provinces. 
Their number has been officially estimated at 150,748 of which not all 
but most have each a school. If it be admitted that there is so large 
a proportion as a third of the villages that have no school, there will 
still be 100,000 that have them.” Sir Philip has been at pains to 
demonstrate, from certain figures collected by him from Adam’s Reports, 
that that statement could not be true, that it was more than mere exag¬ 
geration, that it was a legend. “ As we have seen,” says Sir Philip, 
“ neither the preliminary figures which Adam collected, not his own 
investigations, give the .slightest support to the legend of the 100,000 
schools ” and yet he is disturbed by the fact that Adam himself, honest 
as the day, did not point this out, and stranger still, no one else has 
hitherto pointed it out; the legend has survived in official and unofficial 
quarters alike.” Sir Philip Hartog explains this persistence of the 
alleged “ legend ” of 100,000 schools to the difficulty of collecting figures 
from the different parts of Adam’s Reports to realise the legendary 
character of his statement. But if Sir Philip were to seek an explana¬ 
tion with an open mind, he would have hit upon the alternative that 
the so-called legend has survived because it was not a legend. An 
Indian village in pre-British days was a self-sufficient unit, and the 
farmers who owned the village supported the families of individuals 
who were useful to them as traders, artisans, mechanics. The school 
master who was often also the priest had an honoured place in this 
organisation and Adam was correct in hi.s statement, viz. most villages 
have each a school”. In 1835 when he wrote his first report he was 
convinced that most villages had each a school and in his investigation 
in the next three years he did not discover anything to make him 
change his belief. There is, therefore, nothing strange in his silence 
over the statement. The officials of the time also had seen that most 
villages have each a school” and there was no occasion for them to 
attribute any legendary character to Adam s statement. In fact the 
so-called ‘^legend” of 100,000 schools in Bengal and Bihar had its 
origin not in Adam’s Reports but in an observation of a distingui.shed 
member of the General Committee of Public Instruction ” who in 1835 
was the best informed body, in matters educational. 

—Not a Legend 

But do Adam’s own figures really contradict his statement regard¬ 
ing the presence of a lakh of schools in Bengal and Bihar ? As Sii Philip 
has said, Adam does not present his figures in consolidated tables ; one 
has to collect them from different parts of the book. It is also neces¬ 
sary to interpret them with the correct background. If that is done, 
it is seen that Adam’s estimate was not outside the range of po.ssibility. 
On the next page is a table of statistics prepared from the figures jaip- 
plied by Adam. In column 4 of it are the figures of .schocils which 
Adam actually counted in his survey. Where a “school was not 
possible, either because of the poverty of the people or smallness of 
the number of learners, the rich landlord of the village provided a 
centre of instruction at his home. He did it primarily forchis own 
children, but also allowed others to take the benefit of it. Column 8 
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of the table gives the average number of pupils per school in each rural 
unit surveyed by Adam. The smallest of these schools had less than 
4 pupils in the Thana of Jahanabad. A domestic centre of instruction 
coi’responded to the smallest school and if the number of pupils under 
domestic instruction be divided by 4 we get the number of centres of 
domestic instruction. On a study of the table, therefore, we find that in 
a population of 372,170, there were 209 schools and 554 domestic 
centres ' or 763 schools in all. Calculated on this basis, for a popula¬ 
tion of 43,000,000, the number of schools would be about 87,000, a figure 
closely corresponding to Adam’s estimate which has been dubbed a 
“ legend ” by Sir Philip. Tlie so-called legend becomes a conceivable 
fact if one rightly understands the meaning of school ” of those days. 


Statement showing statistics collected by Adam (Third Report) 

for Rural Areas 


Thana 

Population 

Villages 

Elementary schools 

Pupils in elemen¬ 
tary schools 

1 

Pnpils under domes¬ 
tic instruction 

; Total No. of pupils 
under instruction 

Average No. of 
pupils per school 

: No of centres ior 
domestic instruction 
at 4 pupils per centre 

I Total No. of centres 
j for instruction 

1 

2 

3 



G 

! 

7 ! 

i 

8 

1.... 

10 

Daulatbazar 

(Bengal) 

62,037 

183 

25 

305 

326 

631 

12 

1 

1 

82 

107 

Nanglia 

(Bengal) 

46,416 

267 

14 

430 

3S5 

724 

30 

96 

no 

Ciilna (Bengal).. 

116,425 

288 

79 

2243 

676 

2919 

28 

169 

248 

J eh an abaci 
(Bihar) 

81,480 

805 

85 

366 

539 

905 

4 

; 

1 135 

220 

Bhawara (Bihar) 

65,812 

403 

1 

6 

60 

288 

348 ; 

10 

72 

78 

1 

Grand Total ..j372,l70 

1 

1945 i 

1 

i 

209 j 

3413 1 

2214 [ 

5527 

1 


! 554 ' 

1 

763 


A Primary School in Every Village 

In distant corners of the country, far away from towns and bigger 
villages, there may be a few village schools of the old type still surviv¬ 
ing. But they have mostly disappeared ; in towns and bigger villages 
on account of the appearance of modern schools with paid teachers, and 
in smaller villages because of the poverty of the villagers. Officials and 
publicists who belong to this century and who have no personal 
knowledge of the educational conditions of the country in the middle 
half of the nineteenth century are unwilling to believe that there ever 
were schools in villages where the modern Departments of Education 
find it impossible to maintain them. They cannot conceive of simple 
instructional centres maintained by the villagers jointly or by rich 
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landlords individually, by paying the teachers in kind. But officials 
and non-officials who lived in fifties and sixties of the last centuries 
have, like Adam, admitted the existence of a school in every village. 
‘‘ At the beginning of the 19th century, there existed a fairly widespread 
organization for primary education in most parts of India. In Madras 
Presidency, Sir Thomas Munroe found “ a primary school in every 
village ’’ (Mill— History of British India-, Vol. I, p. 562, fourth edition). 
In Bengal, Ward discovered that “ almost all villages possessed schools 
for teaching reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic’' (Ward— View 
of the Hindoos, Vol. I, p. 160). In Malva which was for more than half 
a century, suffering from continuous anarchy, Malcolm noticed that 
“ every village with about a hundred houses had an elementary school 
at the time of its coming under the British suzerainty ” (Malcolm— 
Memoirs of Central India and Malva, VoL II, p. 158). 

41 « 


Destruction or Neglect ? 


In his article on “ Literacy of India in pre-British Days ”, Mr. R. V. 
Parulekar has wisely confined his observations only to one part of 
Gandhiji’s speech, viz. “ India is more illiterate today than she was a 
hundred years ago.” Even here Mr. Parulekar interprets today to mean 
1921 rather than 1931 in which year the speech was delivered. Rapid 
strides have been taken in the last twenty years, in all Indian Provinces, 
and there has been, since 1921, an appreciable increase in the literacy 
percentage of India. Again it would perhaps not be a tenable proposi¬ 
tion to say that India is more illiterate now than 50 years ago. The 
process of replacement of the unrecognised indigenous schools by the 
recognised schools of the modern type, which had started in or about 
1840 was nearly completed by 1900 ; and by 1880 a stage was probably 
reached when the growth of recognised schools was not commensurate 
with the rapidity of the disappearance of the indigenous schools; 
perhaps India had then reached the lowest limit of literacy. 


One would, again, not charge the British officials with deliberate 
destruction of indigenous schools. They neglected the mdigenous 
schools probably in the belief that they were incapable of any improve¬ 
ment Even those who regret their disappearance, would not vote tor 
their'revival in their old form. But this neglect has been generally 
regarded as a grievous error. The policy of setting up of State or 
State-aided schools as opposed to indigenous schools and throwing open 
to the pupils of the former schools all the material advantages which 
the State could afford to bestow, resulted in the speedy destruction of 
purelv indigenous schools and domestic instruction centres, lhat led 
to the reduction of the numbers of scholars who used to receive rudi¬ 
mentary instruction under the indigenous system. 

F. W. Thomas, in his History and Prospect of British Educatwn in 
India (1891), however, appears to think that the 
deliberately destroyed the indigenous schools and were glad that ttie> 

were so destroyed : 

“We estimated that in 1820 when the English system was but a 
drop in the ocean, about one in ten Hindu boys of the school-age was 
receiving instruction in schools of native origin 

that proportion were still maintained there would, m 1881-82, have been. 
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out of 254 million people of India (on Thomas Munroe s rough calcula¬ 
tion) , 1,400,000 boys receiving the same training. The State inquiry 
conducted in that year revealed as the actual number 350,000 or just 
one-fourth of what we should have anticipated. And though we cannot 
regard this total as complete, it is evident how largely native education 
has suffered from the State competition and that what was originally 
by far the more extensive system had now taken the second place. 

“ But what had become of the missing schools ? They had dis¬ 
appeared in two different ways, by absorption and by extinction. In 
the north-west, Mr. Thomason’s Tahsil and Halakhandi schools were 
not intended to rival the indigenous classes. But it was not long before 
the work of destruction began and the Director had frequent occasion 
for jubilation over the closing of 7iow 600 and now 700 of these in the 
course of a year.'' 

In spite of the best wishes of the British Government to promote 
mass education in India, the actual procedure followed by the adminis¬ 
trators was, undoubtedly, detrimental to its growth and expansion. 
F. W. Thomas referring to the numerous temple schools in Burma that 
existed and still exist in the Province, writes : These schools continue 
to this day to prosper and in 1875, the Government officer observed that 
the best educated distHcts of Burma were those which had been for the 
shortest time connected with the English." 

:i: ♦ H.* 

Co7itributio7i of l7idige7ious Schools to Mass Literacy 

It is possible to pick out statements recorded at the time of or 
before Adam’s enquiry which would show that the indigenous system 
of education in India had a wide sweep and that it did, in its own way, 
the work of mass education on a scale of which India may well be proud, 
even today. 

In his letter dated the 2nd January 1835, addressed to Lord William 
Bentinck advocating the necessity of an enquiry into the state of educa¬ 
tion in Bengal, Adam wrote : “ The institutions to which I refer will 
probably be found defective in their organization, narrow and con¬ 
tracted in their aim, and destitute of any principle of extension and 
improvement but of their existence the large body of literature in the 
country, the large body of learned men who hand it down from age to 
age, and the large proportion of the population that can read and write, 
are proofs.” This was written by Adam before he undertook his inquiry 
and was based on his general observation and knowledge of Bengal 
after a long stay in the Province and an intimate acquaintance with its 
people. The fact that the subsequent statistical enquiry did not fully 
substantiate the statement does not lessen the importance of his opinion 
as Sir PhilijD Hartog appears to think. For Adam himself was conscious 
that his statistics were collected under conditions which were far from 
satisfactory for such an inquiry. 

About the district of Burdwan, Adam wrote : “ Hamilton states 
that there are few villages in this district in which there is not a single 
school where children are taught to read and write ” (Long, p. 45). 
About the district of Jessore, he said : “ I have met with no reference 
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to indigenous schools, either elementary or learned, in this district; 
but it is beyond all questions that the number of both amongst Hindus 
and Muslims is considerable ” (Long, p. 48). Of the district of Nuddea 
he wrote : “ No doubt can be entertained of the existence of such insti¬ 
tutions in considerable numbers in this as well as in other districts of 
Bengal” (Long, p. 49). Further on, Adam says about the Dacca 
district; “ Hamilton states that throughout this district there are many 
Hindoo schools in which the rudiments of the Bengali language are 
taught” (Long, p. 55). 

To quote an authoritative view in Bombay, “ There are probably 
as great a proportion of persons in India who can read and write and 
keep simple accounts as are to be found in European countries ” (Fifth 
Annual Report of the Bombay Education Society, 1819, p. 11). “ Schools 
are frequent among the natives and abound everywhere ” (Sixth Report 
of Bombay Education Society, 1820, p. 21). In an official minute dated 
27th June 1821, Mr. G. L. Prendergast, a member of the Bombay 
Governor's Council, in opposing a proposal to c.stablish schools foi the 
“ purpose of communicating to natives, destined for public service in 
the revenue and judicial departments, .so much learning as was neces¬ 
sary for them for that service ” wrote : “ I need hardly mention what 
every member of the Board knows as well as I do, that there is hardly a 
village, great or small, throughout our territories, in which there is not 
at least one .school, and in larger villages more, many in every town, 
and in large cities in every division, where young natives are taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic, upon a system so economical, from a 
handful or two of grain to perhaps a rupee per month to the school 
master, according to the ability of parents, and at the same tune so 
simple and effectual that there is hardly a cultivator or petty dealer 
who is not competent to keep his own accounts with a degree of accu¬ 
racy in my opinion, beyond what we meet with amongst the lower 
orders in our own country ; whilst the more splendid dealers and 
bankers keep their books with a degree of ease, conciseness and clear¬ 
ness I rather think fully equal to tho.se of any British merchant 
{Minutes, p. 468).'® 


Justice Ranadc’s Opinion 

“ We feel no doubt,” says the late Mr. M. G. Ranade, “ that Bombay 
has not kept pace with Bengal and other parts of India in promoting 
the cause of Primary education by taking advantage oi the indigenous 
machinery available at its hands, in the same way as has been success¬ 
fully accomplished elsewhere. This subject of indigenous education may 
safely be said to be the weakest point in the poh^ adopted by the 
officers charged with the spread of education m this Presideiwy. While 
everywhere else in India the most strenuous efforts have been made 
to secure the co-operation of the people in this connect!^, the ruling 
principle with the Bombay officers has been to cry down the indigenous 
Sem LTinsist upon the claim of the Department to have an exclusive 
monopoly of primary education throughout the Presidency, ^e resu 
S S Bombay stands alone in having the largest number of G overn- 
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ment primary schools, and the smallest number of primary aided schools. 
This difference is not one of names, but represents a waste of energy 
and of money which, if it could be saved by anything that we can here 
urge, would be a most important departure from the previous tradi¬ 
tions, and would further remove to a great extent the difficulty of funds, 
which is at present pleaded as a reason why Primary education is com¬ 
paratively at a standstill. . . . The subject of indigenous schools must 
be approached in another spirit than that which has recommended itself 
hitherto to the Bombay authorities.’' 

“ These facts and figures,” continues Mr. Ranade, “ are proof of a 
wonderful vitality in the indigenous system of education, for without 
some such natural adaptation to the wants and inclination of the people 
it cannot be lightly supposed that these schools, competing as they do 
with the comparatively free Government schools, without any help from 
the State, and without any prestige or organization, could have main¬ 
tained their ground so long and so well. ... It is all very well for 
official inspectors to cry down the instruction and discipline in these 
schools, but those who rate them so low have yet to explain the anomaly 
of their continued and popular existence against such odds. We believe, 
and we make this declaration after wading through an immense mass 
of official reports from the days of the Board to our own time, that these 
schools have suffered from the same sort of prejudice which, in a certain 
class of minds, is begotten of official pride and prejudice against every 
indigenous effort. There are some minds which cannot be made to 
believe that qualified efficiency is possible outside the sacred fringe of 
official hierarchy. 

“ As regards the choice of subjects, we believe, official authorities 
make too much point of the crammed book-knowledge of the elements 
of grammar, geography, and history which are taught in Government 
schools. ... A knowledge of the rudiments of reading and writing 
sufficient for their daily life is all that can be expected at present, and 
this knowledge the indigenous system of schools provides satisfactorily 
and cheaply.” 

♦ * ❖ 

Not a Dead Issue 

One may think that this is an unprofitable controversy over a dead 
issue and if one looked at the question from the controversial viewpoint 
that would be a sane observation. But, the study of the problem offers 
some valuable lessons to the Education Ministers and officials of the Edu¬ 
cation Department. Public opinion has far advanced from the day when 
the Government of India and most Provincial Governments opposed 
Gokhale’s Bill, on financial and other grounds. No official would now 
oppose schemes of compulsory education on the ground that universal 
literacy was not a desirable consummation, that the nations which have 
secured it are already repenting their folly, and that India may well 
profit from their experience. If he is found to hold these views he will 
be asked to vacate his office for one more sensible of India’s national 
needs. But even with the best of intention one may be forced to shelve 
all schemes of compulsory elementary education for want of funds. 


17. .\1i.S(rll<incoi(s U nf Mr. Justice Haundc, Manoranjan Press, Bombay, 
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The study ol indigenous scliools and their eontribution to Indian literacy 
would be very useful in this respect. Revival of indigenous schools in 
a modified form to suit present-day idea of a school, would help one 
out of the situation. 

And this is not a mere guess. In 1937, when thc' Congress party 
accepted office in Bombay, one of their premier objectives was to 
liquidate illiteracy. In order to secure that objective they started what 
are called voluntary schools, and the measure has led to a surprising 
in the number* of schools and that of the pupils attc*nding thetn. 

In his Report on Public Instruction, for the year 1938-39, the D.P.I. 
thus refers to this phenomenal increase ; 

“ The increase of 2,790 aided Primary .schools is a striking ieatui e 
of the year which sets a landmark in the history of private enterprise 
As many as 2,389 of these schools were opened under the scheme ol 
liquidation of mass illiteracy which was launched by Government during 
the year. A sum of Rs. 400,000 was earmarked for financing the scheme 
of voluntary aided schools. The intention underlying the initiation ol 
the scheme was to encourage the establishment of approved schools 
bv local initiative and by the effort of voluntary agencies m villages 
with a population of less than 700. Wide publicity was given to the 
conditions on which capitation and equipment grants would be paid to 
such schools. The maximum grant payable to an approved voluntaiy 
school is Rs. 200 including a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3a which is 
intended to meet the initial cost ol equipment. 

“It is gratifying to note.’’ continues the D.PI. “ that the »espo.^ 
from the public in the matter of putting the lull machinery ol the 
scheme into operation was spontaneous and that the provision of 
Rs 400 000 made for the purpose was not only utilised in full but an 
fdditiorlal allotment of Rs. 22,000 had to be found during the year lor 
the nurnose There is thus a network of schools m sinalloi villages 
in all the districts of the Province. In view of the interest evinced by 
iSliblic-spirited bodies and individuals towards the removal of inass 
illiteracv Government announced at the close of the year, then inten¬ 
tion of extending the scope of the .scheme which has smee been placed 
on a more definite footing. Rules have been 1 rained for the guidance 
of educational officers, for the award of grants to individual schools 
and associations; and a simplified and 

for these schools has also been drawn up foi the guidance oi vi lag 
leLchers With a view to creating an atmosphere oi confidence and 
ItStv' in the minds of the individuals and associations, responsible 

the^bud, ^hfLocariuthorities^concej^^^ Aarbecame ""piSb^, to 

E EEte at which auch »hoola in anialh.,- villasc, 

will be receiving grants direct from Govermne . 

I, is difficult to tuakc out what Iho pEwc arc 

mind when he wrote the last sentence of the above p.tiagi. p . 
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afraid it is an indication that he has not correctly understood the purpose 
which these voluntary schools are expected to serve in the national 
educational system, although he has said in the beginning that they 
were opened “ under the scheme of liquidation of mass illiteracy It 
will be wrong to saddle these schools with rigid rules, set curricula, 
howsoever simple and practical, periodical examinations or minimum 
attendance per day, which the Local Authority schools are expected 
to adopt. Their main purpose is to spread literacy in the villages where 
they are situated and so long as they continue to do it, they should be 
allowed to exist unmolested by regulations and rigid courses. They are 
a modified form of the old indigenous .schools and even in the fir.st year 
of their existence have filled us with hope that liquidation of illiteracy 
in a measurable time is not an impracticable ideal. But the men who 
conceived the plan and launched it with courage have now relinquished 
their offices, entrusting so valuable an experiment to the care of officials 
devoid of imagination and faith in the experiment. We shall not be 
surprised if the Director of Information one day announces that Govern¬ 
ment have decided to discontinue payment of grants to voluntary schools 
as the instruction imparted to the pupils of these schools is not worthy 
of the expenses incurred for their maintenance. 


Achievomenl of the Voluntary Schools 

It would, therefore, be useful to obtain a correct idea of what these 
voluntary schools have done in the very first year of their existence. 
And the following figures deserve to be studied in this connexion ; 


Number of Pupils in Primary Schools 
(In the Province of Bombay) 


Year Number in Schooh 

1912 517,369 

1917 570,-354 

1922 798,.508 

1927 984,726 

1932 1,143,808 

(998,325) 

1937 1,140,299 

1938 1,191,509 

1939 1,322,668 


Increase 

52,985 or 10,600 j)er year. 
228,154 or 45,600 
186,218 or 37,200 
159,108 or 31,800 

141,974 or 28,400 

51,210 in a year. 
131,159 in a year. 


The increase (131,159) in the number of pupils attending primary 
schools m the yem- 1938-39 is nearly equal to the increase in the quin¬ 
quennium 1932-37, and is two and a half times that in the quin- 
quennium 1912-17. In his article Mr. Parulekar observes (page 25); 

Spread of literacy is not neces-sarily dependent on the quality of 
instruction imparted in a school. In fact undue emphasis on quality 
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may be antagonistic to the rapid spread of literacy.’’ The work of 
voluntary schools is a striking evidence in support of his observation. 
So long as the aim was to have a good school or no school, i.e. between 
1912 and 1922, the number of pupils increased by about 280,000 only. 
The character of the administration changed a little in 1923 and perhaps 
the efficiency of school instruction was a bit lowered ; but in the next 
decade the number of pupils in primary schools increased by 350,000. 
in 1937 when there was a re-orientation of Government policy, the 
increase in two years has been 180,000. Of the 131,159 added in the 
year 1938-39, 32,568 were girls and 35,916 were backward class pupils. 
It is an indication that the voluntary schools have established contact 
with groups and communities who have so far not shown much 
enthusiasm for literacy, just what the indigenous scliools did in India 
a hundred years ago. They were not efficient orgemizations ; rather they 
did not have any organization. But, says Adam : “ To whatever extent 
such institutions may exist, and in whatever condition they may be 
found, stationary, advancing, or retrograding, they present the only 
true and sure foundations on which any scheme of general or national 
education can be established. We may deepen and extend the founda¬ 
tions, we may improve, enlarge and beautify the superstructure, but 
they are the foundations on which the building should be raised.” The 
old “ foundations ” have been dug out; the new ones are perhaps more 
elegant in appearance but are too small to sustain the supeistructure of 
universal literacy. The foundations have, therefore, to be made bigger 
and wider by the addition of the voluntary schools. They are the only 
true and sure foundations on which any scheme of universal literacy 
can and should be raised. For if they give in the next seven years 
results similar to those secured in 1938-39 all children of school-going 
age, in the Province of Bombay, will, in 1950, be attending schools. 
Here are a few figures deserving notice : 


Population of the Bombay Province 
excluding Sind 

Pupils of 6 to 11 years, 12 p.c. of above .. 
Pupils already enrolled in schools 


190 lakhs 
22.8 lakhs 
13.0 lakhs 


Pupils to be yet enrolled . . 9.8 lakhs 

In the year 1938-39 the increase in the number of children in 
primary schools was 1.3 lakhs. Government have announced their 
intention of extending the scope of the scheme ” and if the average 
increase in the next seven years be taken at 1.5 lakhs per year, by 1947 
all pupils of 6 to 11 years will be attending schools. 

In this calculation there is an incorrect assumption. 190 lakhs was 
the population of the Bombay Province in 1931. It has probably 
increased by now to 209 lakhs. Secondly as we try to draw in pupils 
from distant tracts and backward localities, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to maintain the usual rate of increase. It may still be not too 
optimistic to hope that by 1950 the Province of Bombay will announce 
to the world that in the next generation there will not be a single adult 
tinable to read and write. 
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A STUDY OF CORRELATION OF EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL AND LITERACY FIGURES OF THE 
BOMBAY PROVINCE—1931 AND 1941* 

The Census operations of 1941 showed that in the Bombay Province 
there were 21 literates in every too population, while the corresponding 
number of literates in 1931 was 10. In the previous decades the in¬ 
crease in literacy percentage was about i to 2, in each decade; but be¬ 
tween 1931 and 1941, it shot up from to to 21, i.e. the percentage 
increased by 11. This unprecedented increase in literacy during the 
decade 1931-41 is shared by all parts of India. For India as a whole 
the literacy percentage has increased from 7 to 12. In former decades 
it increased by about one. In Bengal it rose from 9 to 16; in Madras 
from 10 to 13; in the U.P. from 5 to 8; in the Punjab from 5 to 13. 
No other Province approaches Bombay in the rise of literacy percentage. 
Although in former years Bombay led other Provinces in literacy per¬ 
centage by a fraction only, in 1941, it leads other Provinces in literacy 
by a good margin. Bombay leads all Provinces with 21 percentage of 
literacy, while Bengal stands second with 16. 

It is natural that curiosity should be aroused as to why Bombay 
should have recorded such an unprecedented increase during the decade 
1931-1941. It is the purpose of this paper to analyse the statistics of 
literacy and those of school children and try to find out the causes behind 
this unprecedented increase in literacy in Bombay. 

Literates are firstly the products of schools and secondly the pro¬ 
ducts of agencies other than schools. In the following pages, an 
attempt is made to assign the increase to these two agencies responsible 
for new literates. It must be admitted, at the outset, that the findings 
of the statistical investigations discussed here should be taken as broad 
indications and not as accurate measurements. In the absence of per¬ 
tinent statistics both of the census literacy and of school children, what 
one can do is to make use of whatever statistics are available and from 
them deduce certain broad indications or trends which will help us to 
know why Bombay has recorded such comparatively high rise in the 
literacy percentage in 1941. 

It is well known that the educational administration in the Pro¬ 
vince of Bombay during the closing years of the decade 1931-41, under 
the Congress Ministry, was marked by two important and novel features: 

(1) The Literacy Campaigns and all that is connected with them, and 

(2) The opening of voluntary aided schools on a scale which has no 

♦ A Paper read at the Bombay Provincial Secondary Teachers’ Conference, 7th 
Session, Dadar, Bombay, by Principal R. V. Parulekar, M.A., M.Ed. of S.M.T.T. 
College, Kolhapur (1945) 
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parallel in any other Province. Both these measures, among other ones, 
must have contributed to the increase in the literacy percentage. We 
shall try to find out the extent of the influence of these measures on the 
literacy of the Province. 

A comparative study of literacy figures for the Province of Bombay 
(British Districts) of 1931 and 1941 shows that in the decade 1931- 
1941, new literates were produced to the extent of 28,86,000. (For 
details see Tables at the end.) 

Ages Number of new literates 


o—10 
10—20 
20—30 
30 and over 


4,10,000 
11,56,000 
6,89,000 
6,31,000 


Total 28,86,000 

The following presumptions are made in order to facilitate a 
critical study of tliese figures:— 

(1) The literates (4,10,000) of ages o—10 must be reading in 
schools at the time of counting in the 1941 census. 

(2) The literates (11,56,000) of ages 10—-20 must be persons 
made literate by schools during 1931-1941. 

(3) The literates of 20—30 and of 30 and over (6,89,000 + 
6,31,000=13,20,000) are made literate by agencies other 
than regular primary schools. 

It will be seen that the central idea on which the above assumptions 
are based is this: A child, if he joins a school, becomes literate by the 
time he is 10 years old. If he continues to be in school after the age 
of 10, his further stay there has nothing to do with the acquisition of 
literacy. This is a broad a.ssumption and may generally hold good. 

I shall now try to find how far the numbers of new literates pro¬ 
duced during the decade 1931-1941 the first two categories, correlate 
with the numbers of school children given in the D.P.I. s Reports, 

I have assumed that the literates in these two categories are the products 

of schools. 

The number of literates in the first category representing ages 
o—10 produced in the decade 1931-1941 .seen to be 4,10,000. 
Of these the children of ages 5—10 were 4,06,000. These all must 
have been reading in .schools in 1941. It is necessary to know in 
which of the school classes they were learning at the time of the count¬ 
ine. The D.P.I.’s Report for 1941-42 gives figures of the children by 
ages and by classes as they stood in March 1942. The corresponding 
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figures for March 1941 are not available. Disregarding the difference 
of one year, let us assume that the state of things revealed in March 194^ 
was approximately the same as in March 1941. 

Wc thus get (D.P.I.’s Report 1941-42, Vol. I, p. 114) the follow- 
ing figures:— 

Children of 5-10 years presumed to be learning in schools in March 
1941:— 


Infant standard, i 

1st standard, 

2nd standard, 

3rd standard and 

i.e. first year j 

i.e. 2nd year 

i.e. third year 

above i.e. 4th year 

class ; 

1 

glass 

class 

class and above 

4,84,000 i 

2,28,000 

1,52,000 

1,78,000 


1 


From these figures it will be seen tliat the number of children of 
5—K) years who were recorded as literates in 1941 census, could be 
accounted for by the 3,30,000 children learning in the third year class 
and above and by 76,000, i.e. nearly 33 per cent, of the children learn¬ 
ing in the 2nd year class as well. These findings are slightly marred 
by the assumption that [942 figures are taken to represent 1941 figures. 
But speaking bro.idly, there is no doubt that in the census operations of 
1941, not only all children of 5—to years learning in 3rd year class 
and above were counted as literates, but nearly one-third of the same age- 
group learning in the 2nd year class were also counted as literate. 

A similar investigation made for the 1921 census operations showed 
that all children of ages 5— to learning in the 4th year classes and 
above and 40 per cent of those learning in the third year class were 
counted as literate (Literacy in India, R. V. Parulekar, 1939, p. 3 ^)- 
Twenty years after, i.e. in 1941, the census literacy standard is presumed 
to be attained by all children of 5—10 learning in the third year class 
and above and also by about 33 per cent of the children in the 2nd year 
class. In other words, in 1941 a child of 5— to learning in school is 
reported to have attained the census literacy standard a year earlier than 
a child of the same age-group in T92T. This may appear surprising 
and to some even disappointing. But to appreciate the recorded fact 
one must remember that during the 20 years, T921-1941, the means of 
acejuiring a tolerable facility to read and write have become so extensive 
in the form of books and writing materials that a child who successfully 
attends a school for 3 years can achieve a mastery in reading and writing 
which a child of similar age and schooling could achieve in four years, 
20 years ago. Moreover to appreciate this change, one must remember 
that no test of reading and writing is actually applied to a child by the 
census enumerator. He simply asks the c]uestion—Does the child read 
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and write? The reply is given either by the child himself or by some¬ 
one else in the house. The child is now more confident of his ability 
to read and write than a similar child of 20 years ago; and he or his 
guardian replies to the c|uestion—-can he read and write-in the affir¬ 
mative, when 20 years ago he or his guardian replied in the negative or 
in a hesitating manner. That is why the census literacy is rc[X)rted to 
have been achieved by all children in schools in the 3r(i year class and 
by some learning in the 2nd year class also. Twenty years ago, the 
corresponding class was one year in advance. There is no doubt that 
the census literacy standard is acquired now-a-days much earlier by a 
child attending school and to that extent what is called wastage is 
substantially reduced, whatever the official reports may say in that 
respect. 


We now take up the second category of literates, i.e. those whose 
ages were 10—20 in 1941. The new literates produced in the decade 
1931-1941 of this age-group were 11,56,000. But this number would 
have to be increased in the proj-iortion of 95 to 100 if the deaths among 
the new literates are to be taken into account. (Vide Literacy tn India, 
1939, p. 173.) Thus the gross number of new literates of 10--20 
produced in the decade would come to 12,17,000. These, we have 
Lsumed, must have attained literacy while they were at school, each at 
about the age of 10. The oldest of them attained literacy 10 years ago 
in 1931-32 and the youngest in 1940-41. 

We have already seen that children learning for a year in the third 
year class were counted as literates in the 1941 census. It may, there¬ 
fore, be assumed that children who completed their third y^r classes 
in the decade 1932-1941 ought to be counted as literates. The num¬ 
ber of children (boys and girls) who had completed the third year classy 
by being entitled to a promotion from that class was during 

the decfde 1932-194^- figure is extracted by paravane (i 

the N.E. School, Poona, from the statements supplied in the D 1 . 1 . s 
reports for the years 1932-1941-) The nuniber f 

io__20 during the decade is already shown to be 12 J7>ooo. It, there¬ 
fore, appears that not only all children (11,80,000) who had succe sfu ly 
comp?Jted the third year class during 1932-194^ were counted as l.terat^ 
in IQ4I census, but there were some more about 37,000 ( 12 , 17 , 000 - 
11 S^c^ooo) who have yet to be accounted for. This number is sma 
and kt i not wait to account for them. One thing ,s thus dear. M 
children who had successfully completed the third year class j 

decade 1932-1941 were counted as literates in 1941 census. A 
crnitinv of figures of the 1931 census showed that in that year s census, 

had compktec/ the third year class only, were counted as litcrat s. 
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{Literacy in India^ ^9395 p- 29-) ^94^ the primary class in which 

census literacy is attained has definitely shifted to the third year class 
much more definitely than in the year 1931. This is also a clear in¬ 
dication of the fact already noted in the case of children learning in 
schools, viz. pupils in the primary schools are acquiring the census stand¬ 
ard of literacy earlier by a year now than 10 years ago. 

We now come to the category of new literates of ages 20 and over 
added in the decade 1931-1941. This number is shown to be 
13,20,000. Some of these new recruits may be from those who were 
of ages 10 and over in 1931 and yet who were learning in schools with¬ 
out attaining literacy in 1931. They might have become literate after¬ 
wards by continuing in schools for some time more. But the number 
of such persons must be so small that, for a broad consideration, this 
number may be neglected. Thus wc find that during the year 1931- 
1941, about 13 lakhs of new literates were added to the adult literates 
of ages 20 and over. This phenomenon is unique and it is the peculiar 
characteristic of this decade (19:51-1941) only. During previous 
decades the number of literates of 20 and over in any census year was 
always less than the number of literates of 10 and over in the previous 
census year 10 years ago. For instance, in 1921, the number of 
literates of lo and over was 13,98,000 and that of 20 and over in 1931 
was 12,23,000. This reduction in number was obviously due to the 
deaths among tlie old literates and also to the fact that in that decade 
there was hardly any addition of new adult literates. 

What does this new phenomenon show? It clearly indicates that 
during the decade 1931-1941, some forces were at work which did not 
exist in the previous decades—forces by which adults of 20 and over 
were added to the ranks of literates numbering about 13 lakhs. It is 
obvious that the regular schools did not materially help in this new and 
unexpected acquisition to the ranks of the adult literates. For none of 
them was less than 10 years of age in 1931 and, in the great majority of 
cases, boys and girls attain the census literacy standard by that age (10) 
if they have the chance of being in schools. 

How' did this great number of nearly 13 lakhs of new adults came 
to be added to the number of literates of ages 20 and over? Did they 
accjuire literacy in the adult classes that were started at some places 
during the closing years of the decade 1931-1941. Granting that the 
Adult Literacy Campaigns opened soon after the accession of the Con¬ 
gress Ministry in 1937 were rigorous and effective, it is impossible to 
imagine that these campaigns and the adult classes started during the 
3 to 4 years preceding 1941, were able to bring into the fold of literates 
13 lakhs of new adult literates. For, as is well known, the effect of 
the Literacy Campaigns was more in arousing an interest in literacy 
among the adults than in giving them literacy by actual teaching. It 
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was only in the city of Bombay tliat the Literacy Campaign was stabilised 
by bringing into existence the Bombay Adult Education Committee 
which till March 1941, was able to convert about 30,000 illiterate adults 
into literate ones. In other parts of the Province, althougli adult 
literacy classes were started at several places, the actual number of adults 
under instruction was too small to cover the number of 13 lakhs of new 
adult literates. 


There is no doubt that the propaganda made in favour of raising 
the importance of literacy among tlie adults was eflcctivc in several res¬ 
pects. Persons who were not literate were made to desire that they 
ought to be literate. It was realised by lakhs and lakhs of persons, 
young and old, that literacy, i.e. ability to read and write, was some¬ 
thing worth having; for everyone was saying that literacy was woith 
having. And although the number of adults actually taught to read 
and write during the years 1938 1941 was not big, yet, an unpre¬ 
cedented interest in literacy was certainly created among the masses who 
were touched by the campaigns against illiteracy. Hitherto they were 
indifferent to the necessity of^acquiring literacy; now they felt interested 
in its acquisition. This great change in the outlook towaids literacy 
was mainly responsible for the unprecedented rise m the number of 
adult literates. 


The Campaigns against illiteracy opened during the concluding 
years of the decade 19H-1941 started a sort of psychological ferment 
which has transformed the mentality of thousands and thousands of 
persons touched by the campaigns, some profoundly and so iie super- 
ficiallv. It is, therefore, undoubtedly the result of the campaigns, in 
some cases by actual instruction given in adult classes but in the great 
majority of cases by indirect means of ‘Suggestion that i 3 ^ 
lakhs of so-called ‘ illiterates ’ were converted into iterates duriOj:, th 
decade 1031-1941. They had attended primary schools m their young 
days; but they had left the schools without going up to the stage where 
Sacy as deLed by the census could be acquired In other words, 
they instituted cases of what is popularly styled as ^J^^tage^. 
Aldiough they had some mastery over the arts of reading and wri n^.,, 
the maftery was not enough to give them confidence to declare them¬ 
selves as ‘literates’, when confronted by the census enumcramrs with 
Se questior-Are you able to read and write a letter? In act tiey 
had^a fear created by the idea which had spread abroad that their 
i^uferacy’ was far reLved from the literacy of the educated person 
who could read and write fluently; and hence they thought it would 
be simply foolish if they declared that they were literates. This fea or 
rather iant of confidence in their own ability to read and write as 
given a short shrift by the Literacy Campaigns of recent years, dhey 
were given to undersind that an absolutely illiterate adult could be 
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‘ literate ’ within, a space of 4 to 6 months if he attended an adult class. 
The persons thus came to realise that their literacy was not altogether 
useless; it could be improved with the least exertion. The confidence 
was enough to make them bold enough to get themselves included in 
the category of ‘ literates ’. Thus within the short space of 2 to 3 years 
before the 1941 census, most of the ‘ Wastage ’ cases were brought under 
the category of ‘ literates ’. In fact it may be said with certainty that 
the huge addition of 13 lakhs of adults to the ranks of literates in 1941 
census, is mostly due to the reclamation of the ‘ Wastage ’ cases of for¬ 
mer years. The cases were waiting for reclamation. It was the magic 
touch of the Literacy Campaigns that started the activity of reclamation. 
The accumulated heap of ‘ Wastage ’ cases during the past several years 
has been materially reduced and it is hoped that in future years it will 
not gather strength as it did in the past. 

It may be asked—Why did not a similar increase in literacy take 
place in other provinces? There must have been cases of ‘wastage’ 
as in Bombay; and in some provinces at least the Literacy Campaigns 
were as vigorous, if not more so, as in Bombay. The reply to this 
question is as follows. In other provinces and particularly in Bengal 
and the U.P. in former years the practice was that those persons who 
had completed the 2nd year class in a primary school were counted as 
literates by the census enumerators. In all provinces except Bombay it 
was the practice to include among literates all persons who had com¬ 
pleted the 2nd year class or at the most the 3rd year class; but in Bom¬ 
bay up to 1941, the completion of the 4th year class (here called 3rd 
standard) was the main basis of counting literates at the time of the 
census, although some of those who had completed the 3rd year class 
were also counted as literates. Thus there were lakhs of persons in 
Bombay who had completed the 2nd year class or even 3rd year class 
who were not counted as literates in the previous census operations. 
Equally instructed persons in other provinces were already counted as 
literates in previous census. Thus the Bombay Province had a large 
reserve consisting of several lakhs of adult [)ersons in 1941, who accord¬ 
ing to the practice followed in other provinces were surely ‘ literates ’, 
but who were not counted as such in the previous years owing to the 
higher standard of literacy prevailing in Bombay. Other provinces had 
no such reserves of previous decades. The Literacy Campaigns gave 
Bombay what was already due to it in the form of 13 lakhs of adult 
literates as compared with other provinces. How this was done is 
already described. That is why Bombay led other provinces in 1941 in 
Literacy by a good margin. Had the census enumerators in Bombay 
followed the practice of other Provinces in the previous census, there is 
no doubt that in 1931 Bombay would have led other provinces by a good 
margin and not by a fraction as was shown in the 1931 census. 
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It seemed to be a puzzle hitherto that Bombay should be almost on 
a par with Bengal in literacy percentage, inspite of the fact that Bombay’s 
system of primary education from the points of view of efficiency, 
expansion and expenditure was far superior to that of Bengal and yet 
Bombay and Bengal were declared by the census report of 1931 to be on 
a par in Literacy. The puzzle is partly solved in 194T census and 
Bombay has got its due place—psitively the first province in literacy 
percentage in British India. 


The scheme of liquidation of mass illiteracy by the opening of one- 
teacher voluntary aided schools, was launched in the year I 937 ',' 5 ^ 
the response from the public to this scheme was so great that between 
the years 1938 and 1942, 7,080 such schools were opened and about 
4,24,000 pupils were brought under instruction (D.P.I’s Rcjwrt 1941- 
42 pp. 24-25). Almost ali these schools were opened in villages of less 
than 700 population. People who had not even dreamt of having a 
school for their children were given schools and they were crowded 
with children. It must be admitted that this rush of pupils was partly 
due to the enthusiasm created in the people by the mass literacy cam¬ 
paigns by their varied methods of arousing interest in schools and m the 
acquisition of literacy. 


Did the voluntary aided schools contribute substantially to the 
increase of literacy recorded in the 1941 census.? They did their work 
in various ways, although the time to show results was very short. 
Firstly, people were given an opportunity to impart instruction to 
children who were hitherto prevented from receiving such benefit. The 
voluntary aided schools were, in some respects, peoples schools and t e 
people contributed to the expenditure voluntarily m various ways. 
Wse 7,000 centres of enlightenment could hardly fail to impress ufKin 
the people the importance of literacy in its wide .sense and they thus 
served indirectly tlie part played by Mass Literacy Campaigns that were 
carried on in the Province and whxchy as w^e have already seen, play(.d a 
^eat part in adding large number of adults to the ranks of adult 

literates. 


We have already seen that for the purpose of acquisition of literacy 
according to the census standard, a stay for a year m the third year 
primary flass is generally considered as .sufficient. Even supposing that 
about 4 lakhs of children were brought under instruction under he 
scheme of voluntary aided schools during the years 1938-1941, at the 
most moderate estimate, it could be taken as certain that at least one- 
fourth of them, i.e. 1,00,000 must have been counted in the census 
104 1 as literate. That may be taken as the direct contribunon to 
litctacy by these voluntary aided schools. It should be ^ 

numbi (1,00,000), small as it may appear, is near y o^-ffiurth of the 
total literates (4,1^000) counted from amongst school children up 
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the age of lo in the whole Province of Bombay. The indirect contri¬ 
bution of these voluntary aided schools to the unprecedented increase in 
the literacy as recorded in 1941, cannot be under-estimated, as they have 
served as centres of enlightenment to lakhs of rural citizens, awakening 
in them a new sense of appreciation of schooling and therefore of the 
value of being literate. It may be asked by some—What kind of 
literacy is this which a child is supposed to have acquired in about 3 
years’ successful stay in a primary school? To this the reply is—the 
countries of the world wlio have laid down a literacy standard for the 
purpose of census, have fixed even a lower aim than what is prescribed 
in Bombay or in India. The Fourteenth Census of U.S.A. (1920) 
Report makes a significant observation regarding the meaning and 
value of literacy statistics in that country. It says: 

“ Illiteracy as defined by the Census Bureau signifies inability to 
write in any language, regardless of ability to read. In general, tlie 
illiterate population as shown by the census figures should be under¬ 
stood as comprising only those persons who have had no education what¬ 
ever. Thus the statistics do not show' directly or indirectly the pro¬ 
portion of population which may be termed illiterate when the word is 
used to imply lack of ability to read and write with a reasonable degree 
of facility, but they do afford a fairly reliable measure of the effect of 
the improvement in the educational opportunities from decade to 
decade.” 

The definitions of ‘ illiteracy ’ prescribed by the several countries 
of the world are given in Literacy in Indiuy 1939, p. 8. They are of a 
far lower standard than the one prevailing in India where the definition 
of literacy is—ability to read and write a letter. 

Whether India should adopt a census definition of literacy which 
is stricter than what obtains in most of the countries of the world is a 
question for India to decide. However, when India is compared with 
other nations of the world from the point of view of literacy and its pro¬ 
gress from decade to decade, the fact that the Indian definition is far 
stricter should not be lost sight of. 

What I want to submit is this. The Literacy which a child 
acquires in about 3 years’ stay in a primary school or the literacy 
acquired by an adult by 4 to 6 months’ attendance in an adult class is 
in no way of lesser standard than what other countries mean by 
“ Literacy ” according to their census reports. It is not implied by the 
above discussion that ability to read and write a letter is a commendable 
goal of our educational system. Far from it. But it must at the same 
time be remembered that if India w^ants to remove the blot of illiteracy 
at the quickest speed and in the shortest time it is the low-range instruc¬ 
tion spread on the widest scale by schools like the voluntary aided 
schools of Bombay or adult literacy classes started under the Literacy 
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Campaigns that can give India a fairly extensive measure of literacy as 
judged by a standard which is in no way less than the standards adopted 
in other countries of the world. 

Let me conclude by c]uoting G. K. Gokhalc than whom a greater 
friend of mass education can hardly be found. In his historic speech 
in the Central Legislature in 1910-11, appealing unsuccessfully for the 
introduction of compulsory education in India and anticipating the 
opposition view he observed: 

“ Primary purpose of mass education is to banish illiteracy 
from the land. The quality of education is a matter of import¬ 
ance that comes only after illiteracy has been banished. 

A study of the history of the progress of mass education in all the 
countries of the world, without a single exception, amply confirms what 
Gokhale said in his intense anxiety to see a literate India in the shortest 
possible time. 


APPENDIX 

In the census report of 1941 for the Bombay Province, the figures 
for literacy have been prepared on a random sample basis. The sample 
was arrived at by taking every thirtieth sdip for Bombay City and every 
fiftieth slip for other British Districts. (Census Report, p. 125.) In the 
previous census reports, every slip, i.e every Person, was counted as 
literate. The ‘random .sample basis’ adopted in 1941 is obviously as a 
measure of war economy. How far this new method wil affect the 
accuracy of the literacy figures for the Province, it i.s difficult to .saje 1 
L Snerally believed that this ‘random sample basis’ g'ves fairly 
reliable figures. On pages 142-145 of the Bombay Census Repoit for 
1941 are given the figures for Literacy by age. From these figures the 
total number of literates of respective ages i.s arrived at by inultip.ymg 
each figure by 48, as it is found that every 48th slip is counted. 
toportent feltur; newly introduced in 1941 Census Report i.s that the 
Lge-groups beyond 20 years are extended into sub-groups of 20-30 

JJ^p^ffo aL^over^This^ne^w featuTi S^wry Vreat importaLe to 

incorporation of these new age-groups beyond 20 years, 

A third innovation introduced in the Census ' W ff 
is this : Besides the heading • ^ f,Yollfhtta^ 

further into three subheads. ( English. In the pre¬ 
languages other than Englis^,^^ illiterate, (2) literate, 

vious reports there ^ ^ second catee^ory all pei\sons "who 

^“Uiterlte to'wisTwere already counted in the -hterate' 
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heading. While in 1941, persons ‘ literate in English' appear to have 
been excluded from those who are ‘ literate in languages other than 
English \ This means that many Indians who are literate in their own 
languages, but who, at the same time, may be literate in English, are 
included in the category of ‘ hterate in English The result of this new 
feature is that when a comparison is to be made between the literacy 
figures of 1931 and 1941, it is necessary to get the 1941 figures of literates 
by adding figures in the colunms ‘ literate in languages other than 
English ’ and ‘ literate in English The ‘ partially literate ' category is 
altogether a new one in 1941 census and in a comparative study of 
figures of literacy of 1931 and 1941, this category has to be excluded 
altogether. 

These explanatory observations will help to understand how the 
figures in the following Tables are extracted : — 


Table A 


Age-groups 

' 1941 

1931 

0- 5 

4,000 


5-10 

4,06,000 

1,13,000 

10-15 

6,61,000 

1,89,000 

15-20 

5,97,000 

2,49,000 

20-30 

10,77,000) 


30-50 

11,49,000 > 

12,23,000 

50 and over 

3,58,000 ) 

1 


Total 

* 42,52,000 

17,74,000 

Total Population 

2,08,50,000 

1,79,05,000 

Percentage of literates to 
the total population 

20.9 

9.9 


The following Table will show the literates of 1931 of different age- 
groups who survived in 1941 : — 


Table B 


Age-groups 

Literates in 
1931 

Death rate per cent 
during the decade 

Literates of 1931 
surviving in 1941 

0-10 

1,13,000 

10 

1,02,000 

10-20 

4,38,000 

12 

3,88,000 

20 and over 

12,23,000 

28.4 

. . . 

8,76,000 

Total 

1 17,74,000 

23 

13,66,000 

1 


N.B.—^The death rates given here are approximate (vide Literacy in 
India, 1939, by R. V. Pamlekar, pp. 171-173). 
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Each of these age-groups must have advanced by 10 years in 1941. 
In the following Table, the literates of 1931 surviving in 1941 are shown 
against an age-group which is 10 years in advance of the one in Table 
B. The Table also gives the literates of 1941 of the appropriate age- 
groups. 

Table C 


Age-groups 

Literates of 
1941 

Surviving literates 
of 1931 

New Literates 
added in the 
decade 1931-1941 

0-10 

10-20 

20-30 

30 & above 

4,10,000 

12,58,000 

10,77,000 

15,07,000 

i 1,02,000 

1 3,88,000 

8,76,000 

4,10,000 
11,56,000 
i 6,89,000 

6,31,000 

Total 

42,52,000 

13,66,000 

28,86,000 




THE PLACE OF LITERACY IN SOCIAL 
EDUCATION IN INDIA* 

The most outstanding event that has happened in India, in the 
field of Adult Education, since the attainment of Independence, is 
giving a new orientation to Adult Education by naming it ‘ Social 
Education The Progress of Edticatton in India, ic)^y-^ 2 ^ a Central 
Government Publication, observes in this connection (p. 8): ‘‘ At one 

time programmes of adult education aimed only at teaching to read and 
write, but this led to a reaction which at times denied the value of 
literacy itself. The new conception of Social Education formulated by 
Government of India recognises the importance of literacy, but places 
even greater stress on the need to sustain the interest of the adult. A 
new five-pointed programme of Social Education has been formulated 
which seeks to place appropriate emphasis on (a) literacy; {h) measures 
of health and hygiene; (c) improvement of economic conditions; (d) 
civic education and training in citizxnship; and (e) recreational aspects 
of education.” 

While thoroughly appreciating this new approach to adult educa¬ 
tion, I must jX)int out that this has tended to relegate the “ Literacy ” 
part of the five-pointed programme into the background, by placing 
greater stress on the other four items of the programme. The reasons 
are obvious. 

Firstly, the acejuisition of literacy by an illiterate adult is a process 
which involves mental exertion on the part of the adult learner as well 
as of his instructor. On the other hand, the programmes meant to in¬ 
struct the adults in other aspects of Social Education mentioned above, 
can be carried out by the instructor and attended to by the adults with¬ 
out any mental strain. It is no wonder, therefore, that the literacy part 
of the social education programme should receive less attention. 

Secondly, the programmes for instruction of the adults—both 
literate and illiterate—in the subjects other than literacy, involve no 
assessment of instruction. So many gatherings were held, so many 
lectures or entertainment programmes were arranged and so many 
adults attended—these usually form the substance of the account or 
report of such programmes. In such a kind of work, workers are much 
relieved of the onerous duty of keeping watch over the daily routine 
of a literacy class for adults and submitting their work for assessment 
at stated intervals. There is, therefore, a general tendency to give 
greater prominence to the non-literacy part of Social Education pro- 


• Presidential Address delivered by Shri R. V. Parulekar at the Eleventh Session of 
All-India Adult Education C<onterence held at Patna on 29th and 30th December 1954. 
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grammes by the workers themselves. Literacy programmes arc dull, 
strainful and unobtrusive. Other programmes arc lively and specta¬ 
cular. Human nature being what it is, it is no wonder that the latter 
kind of work has come into the forefront, pushing aside the former. 

It must be admitted that barring some exceptions, the older scheme 
of Adult Education devoted its sole attention to the promotion of adult 
literacy. The new scheme has, no doubt, done well in bringing in the 
other aspects of adult instruction by giving it the new name of Social 
Education ’. It has thrown out excellent ideas and objectives. In 
practice, however, it is feared that the new approach will not be able to 
achieve substantial results without sacrificing the good that the old 
scheme—Adult Education—was doing in the field of adult literacy. 


In India, it is usually assumed that for tlic attainment of elementary 
literacy, an adult ought to attend a class for an hour a day for a pericxl 
of four months. Methods and means were evolved in different States 
on the basis of a four months’ basic course of literacy. So far as I know, 
that period of four months’ attendance in a literacy class for adults, is 
not proportionately extended. Attempt is being made to impart a 
kinds of instruction including literacy within a four-month session 
which was formerly considered adequate for the acquisition of literacy 
only Not that the organisers of Social Education have not realised the 
inadequacy of the timc^K)W devoted by an adult to what is called Social 
Education, but the limitations of finances do not allow them to raise 
the period of time. Time and resources are inadequate for the success¬ 
ful completion of all that is implied in the new approach to Adult 
Education. 


It may be ar^^ued by some who do not think well of literacy , 
that no harm will be done to the movement of Social Education as it is 
now envisaged, if the literacy aspect of the programme is suhordmate 
or even eliminated. The civic training contemplated m the Social Edu¬ 
cation programme will more than compensate for the neglect of li cracy 
Sining. ‘ Literacy is no education they argue. Why should we 
then make a fuss about it? What we want now is to turn the present 
generation of illiterate adults into better citizens of our country and this 
objective can be better achieved by concentrating on civic training and 
not on literacy training.” 

Those who argue on ihese lines seem to have fatletl to realise the 
supreme need of promoting literacy in a "'’"on of ,6 crorcs rnorc . 
8oV of whom are altogether illiterate. If we look to the literacy ^ta 
dards of the nations who are our neighbours, let alone the other nations 
of the world, we find that Ceylon, Bumaa and Chira f“;j[,„“*ion 
lireracv nercentane which is between 50 and 60The Indian Union 
'SK .95® rr m-cy P-rreentage of .7 (all ages). Some of the 
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major States of the Indian Union have recorded a lower percentage of 
14. This is a state of things which obviously puts Bharat somewhere 
near the lowest rung of the ladder when literacy percentages of the civil¬ 
ized nations of the world are taken into consideration. It is well known 
that literacy percentages of nations arc collected from time to time by 
the UNESCO for comparing the standards of opportunities made 
available by each nation to the masses for their general advancement. 
Can we afford to show our country in a pitiable position from decade 
to decade? Should we not do all we can to raise the percentage of 
literacy of our masses and thus place Bliarat on a comparable standard 
in the comity of nations? It is unthinkable to visualize Bliarat rising 
to its full height without raising the educational standard of its masses. 
I have purposely used the words ‘educational standard’; for I want to 
clear out here the relation of ‘ literacy ’ to what is called ‘ education ’ 
and thus to answer those who want ‘ education ’ but not ‘ literacy 
assuming that ‘ literacy is no education 

According to the advocates of this school of thought, education is 
quite different from literacy, i.e. acquisition of the ability to read and 
write. No one, not even the greatest advocates of literacy, will con¬ 
tend that the acquisition of literacy is identical with the acquisition of 
education. But even the most zealous advocates of education must 
admit that acquisition of literacy is the first essential step in the acquisi¬ 
tion of education. It is, therefore, difficult to understand why the 
advocates of education should belittle the importance of literacy. They 
will certainly not deny that whatever be our ideas about education, the 
ability to read and write is its very root. Education in its modern sense 
is organically connected with the ability to read and write and no 
amount of wordy warfare can dislodge literacy from its high pedestal 
in the acquisition of education. In fact, broadly six^aking, literacy is 
the foundation on which the structure of education is to be built. The 
advocates of literacy do not want to deny the right of a citizen to have 
more than what is implied in the term ‘ literacy ’ ; for, they also believe 
that literacy is not an end but it is only a means of further education. 
Therefore, what they demand is to have first things first. 

Granting that raising of literacy percentage in our country as 
quickly as possible is a great need, why should it be necessary to impart 
literacy to illiterate adults for that purpose? Why not make the young 
children literate as quickly as possible and leave the illiterate adults to 
be subjected to ‘ civic training ’ contemplated in the programme now 
chalked out for Social Education? This argument seems to be sound 
on its face. Many friends of literacy feel that concentrating on young¬ 
sters for the spread of literacy and leaving adult illiterates to themselves 
will be an effective method of solving the problem of the spread of 
literacy in our country. History of Education of educationally advanced 
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countries like England or Japan shows that these countries, in one 
supreme effort, brought all young children under instruction and did 
not bother themselves much about the illiterate adults that cscaf')ed 
school instruction and thus remained illiterate. Why should not India 
follow this method in tackling the problem of literacy or rather of 
removing the blot of illiteracy? 


Let us, therefore, examine the work of primary schools in the 
matter of promotion of literacy in our country. In 1951 the population 
of the Indian Union was about 36 crorcs. The children in primary 
stage in that year were about 1,85,00,000. This means that out of 
every 100 persons in the country, 5 were at school in tlic primary stage 
in 1951. It is usually assumed that 15% total jwpulation con¬ 

stitutes the school-going population of the age-group of 6 to 11. It 
will be seen that in 1951 the Indian Union had 1 child in school out 
of every 3 that ought to be there. Let us further examine the financial 
position of the educational expenditure of the country. The total 
budget of expenditure for 195^-5^ from all the States in the Indian 
Union amounted to crores of rupees. Out of this the amount of 
their educational expenditure stood at 65 crorcs and that of primary 
education, at 33 crores. This shows that the States on an average^spent 
about 15% of their total revenues on education and about 7.5% on 
primary education alone. 

Today one child out of every three is attending school. The 
accommodation must be trebled if all the school-going children are to 
be brought under instruction at the primary stage in the very near tuture. 
At the present scale of expenditure, the States will have to treble their 
expenditure on primary education, let alone the consequent increase in 
the whole field of education. On an average 22% of the total revenue 
of the States will have to be kept aside for primary education only. 
And if the consequent rise in other fields of education is taken into 
account, the educational budget of the States will absorb about 45 ,4 of 
the revenue of the States constituting the Indian Union. 


From the statistics given above, it will be clear that with all the 
best wishes of our high-placed administrators, it is practically impossible 
for the Indian Union as a whole, to make a substantial headway in in¬ 
creasing the scope of primary education so as to touch all our scliool- 

going children. 

Realising the inability of the States to introduce a comprehensive 
programme of primary education and thus substantially increase the per- 
Lfage of literacy through the schools in the near future, one is obliged 
to look to other sources by which the literacy percentap may be su - 
stantially increased within lesser financial resources. And this orings 
us to a position where the adult literacy programme becomes of utmost 
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national importance. Promotion of literacy through adult instruction 
is much more quicker and cheaper than through school instruction of 
children. In a country like ours where money is not available in the 
near future for a very wide network of schools and where the literacy 
percentage is very low, promotion of literacy through adult instruction 
is the only method that is possible to be resorted to. It is, therefore, 
that a plea is being made here to give a prominent place to literacy pro¬ 
grammes in the Social Education programmes now followed through¬ 
out the country at the behest of the Central Government. 

During recent times, the only country in the world which is 
rcjxjrted to have succeeded in wiping out illiteracy in the period of a 
decade or two mainly through adult instruction is the U.S.S.R. They 
succeeded in doing so, because they were able to create an atmosphere 
where illiteracy came to be looked upon as a great national evil. 
Writing about Russia and its campaign against illiteracy, Mr. Cousins, 
of the Columbia University, wrote in 1935: “ A psychological ferment 

has been started that already has profoundly disturbed and transformed 
the mentality of a population of one hundred and six million. People 
have been taught to read; men and women have been told to hope; 
ideas have been disseminated on an unprecedented scale; forces have 
been released that can never be controlled.” {Modern Revietv, April 
1935 . P- 494 -) 

It is true that the U.S.S.R. methods cannot be followed in India, 
for reasons which arc too well known to be mentioned. In the U.S.S.R., 
they got their freedom by a revolution which shook the very foundations 
of society. The mentality of the common man was entirely different 
from what it was before the Revolution and hence the people there went 
in whole-heartedly for acquisition of literacy when they were told that 
literacy was essential to their well-being as a nation. In India we got 
our freedom by methods which have nothing to do with what may be 
called a political revolution. The travails of the birth of freedom were, 
no doubt, gone through by our respected leaders, but the common man 
went on his way unaffected. In fact, it will not be an exaggeration to 
say that one day we got up and found ourselves to be a free nation. 
Hardly anything changed around us except that the hand of the 
Britisher was held back for good. People who knew what freedom 
meant were no doubt delighted to know that they had got it at last. 
But the masses—the illiterate masses who form more than 80% of our 
nation—have not yet fully felt the change. The result was, or rather is, 
that the masses remain almost impervious to any attempt made to raise 
their status cither culturally or economically. 

I have referred to this fundamental difference in the mentality of 
a free India and a free U.S.S.R., because many times a question is asked, 
‘ If the U.S.S.R. can wipe out illiteracy through adult instruction with- 
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in a decade or two, why should India not be able to do so? ’ It is not 
the want of money that can hinder progress, when the whole nation 
like one man sets about to achieve an object. The need for introducing 
‘ a psychological ferment ’ in the mentality of the illiterate and ignorant 
masses of our country is the great thing that is needed at this juncture. 
This can only be done by our great leaders holding up before the 
masses the ideal of a literate India and asking everyone whom they can 
persuade to do the same. There are a hundred and one ways of doing 
this and if our leaders do seriously believe in a literate India, they can 
do a lot to remove the apathy of the masses and make them literacy- 
minded. Once the psychological ferment is started, it will spread of 
itself to the entire population, as it elid in the U.S.S.R. or in lurkcy 
under the leadership of the Ata Turk. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the reported literacy percentage of Turkey today is somewlierc 
near 50. 


1 may state here that acejuisition of literacy has a special significance 
in the cultural, social and plitical advancement of a nation whcTC the 
great majority of the people are absolutely illiterate. Lectures, (anema 
Shows, Exhibitions, Radio and Entertainment Programmes have, no 
doubt, a value in a society where the written word is a mystery to the 
many. But in the end, such programmes do not keep behind a lasting 
effect The word is heard, the picture is seen and en)oyed. both 
have some effect on the mind of those who heard the word or saw the 
nicture It is to be left to imagination as to what permanent effect these 
things will leave behind. Moreover, if a hundred arc given the oppor- 
tunify to listen to or to see, a lakh have to be kept untouched. On the 
other hand with the help of the written word, millions may be taught 
to realise the good things that we wish them to pick up. Besides, they 
will have the written word at their command, any time ffiey may be 
inclined to make use of it. The ignorant millions of India -the land 
of villages—will remain inaccessible, m most parts, to itinerant agencies 
of culture. Written word alone will have the chance to cover the entire 
field. I therefore, feel that in the entire field of social education, 
liter-icv must be given its due place which, to me, is seconc^ to none. 
OthCT^programme must be made to move round die pivot of the literacy 

programme. 

I am fully comclom of the various efforts that the tteveral State 

and private agencies in our country, particularly '" C'rilnJr 
Education are making to promote the cause of adult literacy, l ie 
production of the follow-up literature for neo-literates is, 1 think, the 
mo welcome attempt. If successfully carried out that will remove 
nrratest need of the movement. The National Seminars on Social 
MuLion are yielding good fvidends by clearing up ma^ to^^ 
points that confront the workers in the field of Social Educatioi . 
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Films, film-strips and other visual aids, the production of which is taken 
up by the Central Ministry of Education, will fill up a great need. 
There are several other new features that have been introduced to widen 
and enrich education of the adults. All these things point out that 
adult education or social education, has come to its own. But in tlie 
flush of our achievements we must not forget that what we have done 
or are trying to do so far, is only a drop in the ocean. Thousands arc 
being touched while millions are left untouched. In any attempt to 
educate the masses, whether it be the education of children in schools 
or the social education of adults, it must be realised that education pro¬ 
duces its best effect not w'hen it trickles slowly, but when it is rapidly 
universalised. “ Education can be so gradual as to allow the educated 
few to be absorbed afresh by the inertia and habits of the uninstructed 
many.” Throughout the British Rule this principle was never fully 
realised. Let us hope that our Governments—State and Central—will 
not fail to take note of it. 

Among the several needs of the Social Education Movement the 
most important one is the setting up of a Research Organisation. I am 
conscious that Government of India is taking steps in this direction. I 
am referring to it here because I feel that, in the interest of the move¬ 
ment itself, no time should be lost in setting up the Research Organisa¬ 
tion. Among other investigations that might be taken up, I would 
plead for immediate selection of the following problems for investigation: 

(1) What is the minimum time required for acquisition of literacy 
by an adult illiterate, particularly in the new set-up of social 
education programme 

(2) What particular method or methods of imparting literacy to 
illiterate adults are most effective? 

(3) What age-group among the adults is most re.sponsive to in¬ 
struction in literacy? 

(4) What methods arc best fruitful in checking the general 
irregularity of adults attending adult classes? 

(5) What should be the average number of adults to be assembled 
in one class for adult literacy? 

These are only a few points suggested for immediate investigation. 
There are many more that can be taken up for investigation with a view 
to securing efficiency and minimising wastage in the programmes for 
adult literacy. Care must, however, be taken to correlate the investi¬ 
gations carried out at several places. Otherwise, the findings at one 
place may not be useful at some other place. In this matter, therefore, 
it is the Central Ministry of Education that must take up the responsi¬ 
bility aided by Investigation Boards set up by the States. 
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Another field in which we have made little progress is the winning 
over our school and college population to lend a helping hand in the 
movement of adult literacy in the general programme of Social Educa¬ 
tion. If properly approached, this young section of our population can 
do immense service to the cause of social education in its bro ulcst sense. 
I am conscious that this section of our population is on the move to help 
tlie cause of Community Service which has now come into the forefront. 
But the field must be considerably widened. I am sure if our great 
leaders take interest in this question, the young people will not fail to 
respond. How to achieve this object is a great question. But where 
there is a will, there is a way. 

You are aware that there is a feeling which is gathering strength 
in our country that some sort of compulsion should be brought in to 
press the services of our young scholars for the cause of Social Education 
including, of course, the adult literacy programme. I feel that before 
compulsion is applied, it is necessary to rouse the young people to take 
part irr social service. I have no doubt that the young peoj^le will res¬ 
pond. I do not think that serious efforts are made in this direction on 
a nation-wide scale. The efforts made so far arc sporadic. And yet 
the experience gained clearly [wints out to the possibility that this section 
of our population will come forward to do what we expect of them, if 
the problem is properly handled and financed by liberal help from the 
Central and State Governments. Compulsion can come later on. If 
it is suddenly ushered in, there will be a reaction which w'ill lead to 
frustration and disappointment. 

Should the adults be compelled by legislation to acquire literacy? 
This question is sometimes discussed as an academic proposition. In 
a land where compulsion for school-going children has not suecceded, 
the proposal to introduce general compulsion for the illiterate adults for 
literacy is out of the question. It is too premature even to think about it. 

There is, however, a corner in which it is po.ssible to think of com¬ 
pulsion in the field of Adult Education. Our country is now being 
rapidly industrialised. The centres of industrial concerns are not only 
increasing in number, but growing in strength of labour population. 
It may be fairly estimated that more than 90 per cent of the labour 
population in these industrial centres is absolutely illiterate. Could we 
not introduce some sort of compulsion both on the employers and the 
employees, so that a wide network of adult literacy classes may be spread 
throughout these industrial centres? I am fully conscious that this 
question is fraught with many difficulties. Considering, however, the 
vast potentialities of such a measure, I appeal to those in authority to 
get this question investigated on an all-India basis, as early as possible. 
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Even here persuasion can be tried before compulsion, with some 
success. I do not know whether the employers of large-scale labour 
have anywhere in this country come forward to help the movement of 
adult literacy. But I know one place where persuasion has succeeded 
in inducing the employers to help materially in the Adult Literacy 
Movement. In the City of Bombay, the Bombay City Social Educa¬ 
tion Committee has succeeded in maintaining a fairly large number of 
classes for adult literacy in the premises of some of the textile mills and 
other industrial concerns in the city. The employers meet the entire 
expenses of these classes. Today 6o industrial concerns are co-operating 
in this cause. The number of adult classes is 350 instructing nearly 
10,000 adults—men and women. The total expenditure borne by the 
employers comes to about Rs. 35,000 a year. I am glad to state that the 
movement is gathering strength, thanks to the personal efforts made by 
Bome members and officers of the Committee and to the public-spirited 
employers of these industrial concerns. The adult classes are held out¬ 
side the time of the attendance hours which a labourer in a mill has to 
put in daily. The best results will, however, follow if the employers 
could be persuaded to allow tlie adult wmrker to attend a literacy class 
within the prescribed time of attendance. As I have already said this 
question is fraught with many difficulties, mostly of an economic nature. 
I may, however, mention here that sometime ago, an American indus¬ 
trial concern in Bombav—the Corn Products Co. Ltd.—allowed its 
illiterate adults to attend literacy classes arranged in the premises of the 
concern and the time of attendance at such classes was counted in the 
prescribed time of attendance in the factory. This is, no doubt, a 
solitary instance. But I think if our employers of labour are made to 
realise that instructed labour will, in the long run, put in more efficient 
work, some employers may come forward to try the experiment carried 
on by the Corn Products concern. The recent introduction of the In¬ 
dustrial Labour Health Insurance Schemes is a sign which points out to 
the fact that the employers of Industrial labour in this country will not 
be impervious to overtures made in the right spirit and by right persons 
to lend a helping hand in the national need or removing illiteracy from 
our Motherland. 

Before I close, I wish to bring to your notice a new scheme intro¬ 
duced by the Bombay City Social Education Committee (of which I 
happen to be a Vice-President) for the purpose of training illiterate 
adults to read. The name given to the scheme is “ The Bombay 
Scheme of Self-Study Reading Cards The Bombay Committee, since 
its inception in 1939, has been following the system of class-room in¬ 
struction for the purpose of imparting literacy to illiterate adults. It 
has, however, been found by experienced spread over a long period, that 
the system has to face several difficulties. The adults learning in the 
classes are of different ages and of different cultural levels and hence 
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they differ in their capacity to learn. The adults arc almost all earners 
and hence they do not find it always convenient to come together to the 
class daily at the time fixed for the class. On account of this almost 
habitual irregularity of attendance, the teacher is unable to follow 
successfully the class method of teaching. He is obliged, very often, 
to resort to individual teaching on account of the unequal progress of 
the adults. This leads to a waste of time, energy and money. It was, 
therefore, felt that the principle of self-learning, if introciucccl, has a 
very important place in the field of adult literacy work, provided suit¬ 
able means of learning through self-study are made available to tlie 
illiterate adults. The Committee has, therefore, evolved the Scheme of 
Self-Study Reading Cards. The Committee has also noted that a 
similar type of scheme is being followed for the last two or three years 
in Indonesia in teaching the illiterate adults to read. 

The method adopted in these cards is tlie association of pictures 
and words. Suitable pictures arc associated with easy words. Most of 
our Indian languages being phonetic, are quite suitable for the adoption 
of this method. The pictures selected are of obiects commonly known 
to the adults and hence they can easily ‘ read ’ the pictures and so can 
automatically read the words placed below the pictures. This leads the 
adults to recognise letters of the word used to show the picture. One 
card contains four pictures and four words, each word having two new 
letters. There are also other letters and words for practice on each card. 
The adult can master the words and through them tlie letters by rc})eti- 
tion. The usual letters—consonants and vowels and their combinations 
and also some conjunct consonants—arc covered in 20 cards. 11k: 
Committee has, a short time back, launched the schcTiic in two centres 
by way of experiment. 

These Reading Cards are based on the princi])le of self-learning 
which demands individual attention and diligence. No class room is 
required, nor any formal class teaching. The Scheme eliminates the 
need of a regular instructor. The adult can learn to read almost in¬ 
tuitively, or if some guidance is required, it can be had from anyone 
who can read—be he a literate adult or a school child. The adult can 
learn to read anywhere and at any time. As the cards are small enough 
to be carried by the adult in his pocket, he can choose his own time of 
study. He can devote as much time as he can spare, for the task. The 
Self-Study Cards are expected to be of special help to adult women who, 
as a rule, are unable to attend classes. They will open a fruitful field 
of special work for those who may be able to spare occasionally some 
time for such work. With the help of these cards School and fmllege 
students may particularly be able to do useful service in the cause of 
Adult Education. 
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It is not the intention of the Committee to lesve the ciciult ufter he 
has mastered these cards. His real adult education will begin when he 
has proved by his own exertion, that he is eager for learning and means 
business. The adults so instructed by their own study will attend classes 
which the Committee will start for their further instruction. This in 
short is the “ Bombay Scheme of Self-Study Reading Cards ”. We are 
not in a position to say anything definitely about the result of the 
Scheme which was introduced on a very limited scale a short time ago. 
But I may say that the indications arc that the Scheme will prove bene¬ 
ficial and will yield good results, eliminating many difficulties that are 
met vvith today in the class-room method of instructing the illiterate 
adult in the first step of literacy instruction which is to acquire the 
ability to read the written word. 
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